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PREFACE 


The  Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project,  a  special  project  of  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  was  inaugurated  in  1969  to  produce  tape-recorded  interviews 
with  persons  prominent  in  the  arenas  of  politics,  governmental  administration, 
and  criminal  Justice  during  the  Warren  Era  in  California.  Focusing  on  the  years 
1925-1953,  the  interviews  were  designed  not  only  to  document  the  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  but  to  gain  new  information  on  the  social  and  political  changes 
of  a  state  in  the  throes  of  a  depression,  then  a  war,  then  a  postwar  boom. 

An  effort  was  made  to  document  the  most  significant  events  and  trends  by 
interviews  with  key  participants  who  spoke  from  diverse  vantage  points.  Most 
were  queried  on  the  one  or  two  topics  in  which  they  were  primarily  involved;  a 
few  interviewees  with  special  continuity  and  breadth  of  experience  were  asked  to 
discuss  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  While  the  cut-off  date  of  the  period  studied 
was  October  1953,  Earl  Warren's  departure  for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  end  an  interview  perfunctorily  when  the  narrator's  account 
had  to  go  beyond  that  date  in  order  to  complete  the  topic. 

The  interviews  have  stimulated  the  deposit  of  Warreniana  in  the  form  of 
papers  from  friends,  aides,  and  the  opposition;  government  documents;  old  movie 
newsreels;  video  tapes;  and  photographs.  This  Earl  Warren  collection  is  being 
added  to  The  Bancroft  Library's  extensive  holdings  on  twentieth  century  California 
politics  and  history. 

The  project  has  been  financed  by  four  outright  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  ,  a  one  year  grant  from  the  California  State  Legis 
lature  through  the  California  Heritage  Preservation  Commission, and  by  gifts  from 
local  donors  which  were  matched  by  the  Endowment.  Contributors  include  the  former 
law  clerks  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  the  Cortez  Society,  many  long-time  sup 
porters  of  "the  Chief,"  and  friends  and  colleagues  of  some  of  the  major  memoirists 
in  the  project.  The  Roscoe  and  Margaret  Oakes  Foundation  and  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation  have  Jointly  sponsored  the  Northern  California  Negro  Political  History 
Series,  a  unit  of  the  Earl  Warren  Project. 

Particular  thanks  are  due  the  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library  who  were 
instrumental  in  raising  local  funds  for  matching,  who  served  as  custodian  for  all 
such  funds,  and  who  then  supplemented  from  their  own  treasury  all  local  contribu 
tions  on  a  one-dollar-for-every-three  dollars  basis. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobiogra 
phical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  the  history  of  California  and  the 
West.  The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart, 
Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 

Amelia  R.  Fry,  Director 

Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project 


Willa  K.  Baum,  Department  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


30  June  1976 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
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Single  Interview  Volumes 

Amerson,  A.  Wayne,  Northern  California  and  Its  Challenges  to  a  Negro  in  the 
Mid-19008,  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  Ziesenhenne.  1971*,  103  p. 

Carty,  Edwin  L.  ,  Eventing,  "Politics ,  and  the  Fish  and  Game  Comtissicn.  1975,  10U  p. 

Chatters,  Ford,  View  from  the  Central  Valley:  The  California  Legislature,  Water, 
Politics,  and  The  State  Personnel  Board,  with  an  introduction  by  Harold 
Schutt.  1976,  197  p. 

Dellums,  C.  L. ,  International  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  and  Civil  Bights  Leader,  with  an  introduction  by  Tarea  Pittman. 
1973,  159  p. 

Paries,  Mclntyre,  California  Republicans,  1934-1953.  1973,  155  p. 

Graves,  Richard,  Theoretician,  Advocate,  and  Candidate  in  California  State 
Government.  1973,  219  p. 

Huntington,  Emily  H. ,  A  Career  in  Consumer  Economics  and  Social  Insurance, 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  A.  Gulick.   1971,  111  p. 

Jahnsen,  Oscar  J. ,  Enforcing  the  Law  Against  Gambling,  Bootlegging,  Graft, 
Fraud,  and  Subversion,  1922-1942.   1976,  212  p. 

MacGregor,  Helen  S. ,  A  Career  in  Public  Service  with  Earl  Warren,  with  an 
introduction  by  Earl  Warren.  1973,  2U9  p. 

McGee,  Richard  Allen,  Participant  in  the  Evolution  of  American  Corrections: 
1931-1973.   1976,  223  p. 

McLaughlin,  Donald,  Careers  in  Mining  Geology  and  Management,  University 

Governance  and  Teaching,  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Meyer.  1975,  318  p. 

Patterson,  Edgar  James,  Governor's  Mansion  Aide  to  Prison  Counselor,  with  an 
introduction  by  Merrell  F.  Small.  1975,  79  p. 

Pittman,  Tarea,  NAACP  Official  and  Civil  Rights  Worker,  with  an  introduction 
by  C.  L.  Dellums.   1971*,  159  p. 

Powers,  Robert  B. ,  Law  Enforcement,  Race  Relations:  1930-1960,  with  an 
introduction  by  Robert  W.  Kenny.  1971,  180  p. 

Rumford,  William  Byron,  Legislator  for  Fair  Employment,  Fair  Housing,  and 
Public  Health,  with  an  introduction  by  A.  Wayne  Amerson.  1973,  152  p. 

Sherry,  Arthur  H. ,  The  Alameda  County  District  Attorney's  Office  and  the 
California  Crime  Commission.   1976,  1^6  p. 

Small,  Merrell  F. ,  The  Office  of  the  Governor  Under  Earl  Warren.   1972,  227  p. 

Taylor,  Paul  Schuster,  California  Social  Scientist,  three  volumes. 

Volume  I  -  Education.  Field  Research,  an^  Family,  with  an  introduction  by 

Lawrence  I.  Hewes.  1973,  3^2  p. 

Volumes  II  and  III  -  California  Water  and  Agricultural  Labor,  with 
introductions  by  Paul  W.  Gates  and  George  M.  Foster.  1975,  519  P. 


mi.,,  r>~*,  „„„.*„+ JM  D»™,wif*rm.K  of  1952.  1977.  220  p. 
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Mult i -Interview  Volumes 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE  ALAMEDA  COUNTY  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY'S  OFFICE,   with  an 
introduction  "by  Arthur  H.   Sherry.     Three  volumes. 
Volume  I  -  1972,  137  p. 

Mullins,  John  F. ,  How  Earl  Warren  Became  District  Attorney. 

Balaban,  Edith,  Reminiscences  about  Nathan  Harry  Miller,   Deputy  District 
Attorney,  Alameda  County. 

Hamlin,  Judge  Oliver  D. ,  Reminiscences  about  the  Alameda  County  District 
Attorney  's  Office  in  the  1920s  and  308. 

Shaw,  Mary,  Perspectives  of  a  Newspaperwoman. 

Shea,  Willard  W. ,  Recollections  of  Alameda  County's  First  Public  Defender. 

Volume  II  -  1973,   322  p. 

Chamberlain,  Richard  H. ,  Reminiscences  about  the  Alameda  County  District 

Attorney's  Office. 
Jester ,  Lloyd ,  Reminiscences  of  an  Inspector  in  the  District  Attorney  'a 

Office. 
Heinrichs,  Beverly,  Reminiscences  of  a  Secretary  in  the  District  Attorney's 

Office. 
Severin,  Clarence  E. ,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Alameda  County  District  Attorney's 

Office. 

Spence,  Homer  R. ,  Attorney,  Legislator,  and  Judge. 
Daly,  E.  A. ,  Alameda  County  Political  Leader  and  Journalist. 
Bruce,  John,  4  Reporter  Remembers  Earl  Warren. 

Volume  III  -  1971*,  165  p. 

Coakley,  J.  Frank,  A  Career  in  the  Alameda  County  District  Attorney's 

Office. 

Hederman,  Albert  E. ,  Jr. ,  From  Office  Boy  to  Assistant  District  Attorney. 
Jensen,  Lowell,  Reflections  of  the  Alameda  County  District  Attorney. 
Oakley,  James  H. ,  Early  Life  of  a  Warren  Assistant. 

EARL  WARREN'S  BAKERSFIELD,   1971,   185  p. 

Ashe,  Maryann,and  Ruth  Smith  Henley,  Earl  Warren's  Bakers  field. 

Gavins,   Omar,  Coming  of  Age  in  Bakers  field. 

Vaughan,  Francis,  Schooldays  in  Bakersfield. 

Kreiser,  Ralph,  A  Reporter  Recollects  the  Warren  Case. 

Martin,  Manford,  and  Ernest  McMillan,  On  Methias  Warren. 

THE  SHIPBOARD  MURDER  CASE:     LABOR,   RADICALISM,  AND  EARL  WARREN,    1936-1941. 
1976,  276  p. 

Ramsay,  Ernest  G. ,  Reminiscences  of  a  Defendant  in  the  Shipboard  Murder  Case. 

Grossman,  Aubrey,  A  Defense  Attorney  Assesses  the  King*  Ramsay,   Conner  Case. 

Harris,  Myron,  A  Defense  Attorney  Reminisces. 

Resner,  Herbert,  The  Recollections  of  the  Attorney  for  Frank  Conner. 

Johnson,  Miriam  Dinkin,  The  King-Ramsay-Conner  Defense  Committee:     1938-1941. 

Odeen,  Peter,  Captain  of  the  Point  Lobos. 

LABOR  LEADERS  VIEW  THE  WARREN  ERA,  with  an  introduction  by  George  W.   Johns. 
1976,  126  p. 

Ash,  Robert  S. ,  Alameda  County  Labor  Council  During  the  Warren  Years. 

Haggerty,   Cornelius  J. ,  Labor,   Los  Angeles,  and  the  Legislature. 


LABOR  LOOKS  AT  EARL  WARREN.      1970,  3.1*5  p. 

Bulcke,  Germain,  A  Longshoreman's  Observations. 
Chaudet ,  Joseph  W. ,  A  Printer 's  View. 
Heide,  Paul,  A  Warehouseman's  Reminiscences. 
Simonds,  U.   S. ,  A  Carpenter's  Comments. 
Vernon,  Ernest  H. ,  A  Machinist's  Recollection. 

THE  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  RELOCATION  REVIEWED,   with  an  introduction  by  Mike  M.   Masaoka. 

Two  volumes. 

Volume  I:  Decision  and  Exodus.   1976,  196  p. 

Rowe,  James,  The  Japanese  Evacuation  Decision. 

Heckendorf ,  Percy  C. ,  Planning  for  the  Japanese  Evacuation:  Reforming 

Regulatory  Agency  Procedures. 

Clark,  Tom,  Comments  on  the  Japanese-American  Relocation. 
Ennis,  Edward,  A  Justice  Department  Attorney  Comments  on  the  Japanese-American 

Relocation. 

Wenig,  Herbert,  The  California  Attorney  General's  Office,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps,  and  Japanese-American  Relocation. 

Volume  II:  The  Internment.  1971*,  267  p. 

Cozzens,  Robert,  Assistant  National  Director  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority. 
Myer,  Dillon  S. ,  War  Relocation  Authority:  The  Director's  Account. 
Kingman,  Ruth  W. ,  The  Fair  Play  Committee  and  Citizen  Participation. 
Hibi,  Hisako,  paintings  of  Tanforan  and  Topaz  camps. 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  PUBLIC,  THE  PRESS,  AND  THE  LEGISLATURE.  1973,  177  p. 
Gallagher,  Marguerite,  Administrative  Procedures  in  Earl  Warren's  Office, 

1938-53. 
Scoggins,  Verne,  Observations  on  California  Affairs  by  Governor  Earl  Warren's 

Press  Secretary. 
Vasey,  Beach,  Governor  Warren  and  the  Legislature. 

EARL  WARREN  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE:   2943-1949.   1971,  216  p. 

Lee,  Russel  VanArsdale,  M.D. ,  Pioneering  in  Prepaid  Group  Medicine. 
Salsman,  Byrl  R. ,  Shepherding  Health  Insurance  Bills  Through  the  California 

Legislature. 

Claycombe,  Gordon,  The  Making  of  a  Legislative  Committee  Study. 
Cline,  John  W. ,  M.D.,  California  Medical  Association  Crusade  Against 

Compulsory  State  Health  Insurance. 

EARL  WARREN  AND  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE.   1973,  223  p. 

Tallman,  Frank  F. ,  M.D. ,  Dynamics  of  Change  in  State  Mental  Institutions. 
Hume,  Portia  Bell,  M.D. ,  Mother  of  Community  Mental  Health  Services. 

EARL  WARREN  AND  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  with  an  introduction  by 
E.  S.  Rogers.  1973,  ^09  p. 

Merrill,  Malcolm  H. ,  M.D. ,  M.P.H. ,  A  Director  Reminisces. 

Stead,  Frank  M. ,  Environmental  Pollution  Control. 

Ongerth,  Henry,  Recollections  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Zimmerman,  Kent  A.,  M.D. ,  Mental  Health  Concepts. 

Arnstein,  Lawrence,  Public  Health  Advocates  and  Issues. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  FINANCE  IN  THE  1940s,  with  an  introduction  by  Stanley  Scott. 
1971*,  **06  p. 

Links,  Fred,  An  Overview  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
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EARL  WARREN  AND  THE  YOUTH  AUTHORITY,  with  an  introduction  by  Allen  F.  Breed. 
1972,  279  p. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 

Date  of  Interviews:  October  21,  1969;  August  2,  1973;  August  21,  1973. 
Place:  Publisher's  Office,  Tribune  Tower,  Oakland,  California. 
Those  Present:   Senator  Know land  and  interviewer  Amelia  Fry. 

This  interview  is  the  story  of  William  Fife  Knowland  as  a  young  man,  and 
as  such  it  covers  as  many  accomplishments  in  public  affairs  as  most  politicians 
can  boast  of  in  a  lifetime.   In  1932,  when  he  was  twenty-four,  he  won  a  seat  in 
the  assembly  of  the  California  legislature.  Two  years  later  the  voters  moved 
him  to  the  state  senate.  At  thirty  he  became  California's  National  Republican 
Committeeman,  and  three  years  later,  in  1941,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
national  committee.   In  1942  he  went  to  the  army,  and  while  still  overseas  he 
was  appointed  to  Hiram  Johnson's  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Governor  Warren. 

Throughout  this  portion  of  his  career,  he  was  a  much-needed  symbol  of  youth 
and  revitalization  of  a  Republican  party  trapped  before  the  juggernaut  of  the 
New  Deal.  Nor  was  he  only  a  symbol.   For  instance,  in  the  legislature  he  suc 
cessfully  authored  or  led  support  for  significant  bills  that  belied  his  later 
reputation  for  conservatism  in  the  U.S.  Senate.   In  the  state  chambers  he  fought 
for  the  institution  of  state  income  tax  and  sales  tax,  for  a  strong  anti-lynching 
bill  aimed  at  the  protection  of  Negroes,  for  initiating  unemployment  insurance 
for  the  laboring  man,  and  for  creation  of  a  public  utility  for  his  home  county. 
In  party  activities  he  supported  the  formation  of  unifying  coalitions  and  helped 
start  the  California  Republican  Assembly,  an  effort  to  create  a  younger  G.O.P. 
constituency  that  would  provide  new  leadership  for  the  problems  of  the  thirties. 
The  interview  itself  may  only  dimly  picture  his  adroit,  behind-the-scenes  asser 
tion  of  the  unifying  strategies  of  the  state  G.O.P.  inner  sanctum  during  such 
controversial  episodes  as  the  formation  of  a  Warren-led  delegation  to  oppose 
the  Merriam-Landon  group  in  the  1936  primary. 

A  constant  thread  throughout  this  period  of  Knowland 's  career  is  its 
contrapuntal  relationship  to  the  rise  of  Earl  Warren.   The  district  attorney 
was  elected  California  Republican  National  Republican  Committeeman  in  1936 
while  Knowland  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Advisory  Committee,  a 
group  charged  (successfully)  with  keeping  a  Republican  majority  in  the  state 
senate.   In  1938  Knowland  replaced  Warren  as  national  Committeeman  when  Warren 
ran  for  the  non-partisan  office  of  state  attorney  general.   Soon  achieving  the 
top  party  position  nationally,  Knowland  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Warren's 
entrance  into  the  coming  race  against  Democratic  Governor  Culbert  L.  Olson  in 
1942. 

The  first  taping  session — a  sort  of  broad  over-view — was  held  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Earl  Warren  Era  project.  A  full  memoir  was  planned  and,  after 
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much  of  the  research  and  interviewing  with  others  had  been  done  on  the  rest  of 
the  Earl  Warren  era,  Senator  Knowland's  career  was  a  logical  next  step  to  docu 
ment.  At  the  next  meeting  between  the  senator  and  the  interviewer,  a  straight 
chronological  outline  was  agreed  upon  and  he  permitted  the  interviewer  to  use 
his  scrapbooks  for  preparing  the  individual  outline  of  each  session.  A  plan 
was  made  to  try  to  proceed  year  by  year,  covering  events  and  controversies 
which  were  embodied  by  clippings  in  his  scrapbooks.  The  rest  of  his  papers 
were  not  available  at  that  time,  but  he  gave  permission  for  the  release  to  this 
office  of  the  oral  history  he  had  recorded  for  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Library 
so  that  duplication  could  be  avoided. 

After  our  sessions  in  August  of  1973,  the  next  session  (on  the  1940  campaign 
and  his  army  induction)  had  to  be  postponed  two  or  three  times  because  of  the 
press  of  business  and  publishing  matters  which  came  up  at  the  last  minute. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  recording  until  after  the  triple  distractions 
of  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  the  Tribune  centennial  celebrations.   It  was 
immediately  after  that  anniversary,  on  February  23,  1974,  that  the  tragedy  of 
his  suicide  occurred  at  his  Russian  River  weekend  home. 

The  Tribune  in  general  and  especially  Senator  Knowland  had  been  quite 
supportive  of  research  needs  of  the  Earl  Warren  Oral  History  staff.  Permission 
was  always  granted  for  access  to  the  Tribune's  library  of  clippings — a  windfall, 
particularly  on  material  of  Earl  Warren's  district  attorney  days.   Even  through 
out  the  '60s,  when  campus  activists  were  militantly  protesting  against  the  Trib 
on  civil  rights  (equal  employment)  grounds  or  just  general  anti-conservatism, 
the  paper  continued  its  editorial  policy  of  applauding  Berkeley  as  a  place  of 
academic  excellence. 

The  attacks  against  the  Tribune  resulted  in  tighter  security,  however.  The 
interviews  were  held  in  the  Tribune  Tower  offices,  quiet  and  spacious  with  a 
bookcase  stretching  along  the  wall  opposite  the  windows.   In  1969  it  was  possible 
for  a  visitor  to  reach  this  haven  by  identifying  herself  to  the  guard  at  the 
special  elevator  that  connected  directly  to  the  Tribune  Tower  offices.  Four 
years  later  campus  unrest  had  dissipated  but  the  radical  underground  was  terror 
izing  the  Oakland  establishment.   The  only  entrance  was  through  the  main  foyer, 
where  the  elevator  had  been  blocked  off  by  a  guard's  desk  and  a  locked  gate.  To 
be  admitted,  a  visitor  was  checked  out  by  telephone,  given  a  clocked  slip,  and 
put  on  the  elevator.   On  the  fourth  floor,  the  reception  hall  was  empty,  no 
longer  furnished  with  chairs  or  receptionist.  Purely  by  process  of  elimination, 
a  visitor  went  to  the  door  with  the  retina-sized  glass  lens  in  it.  A  secretary 
briskly  opened  the  door,  another  secretary  checked  the  time  stamped  on  the  slip 
and  admitted  the  visitor  to  the  Senator's  office. 

The  interviewer  learned  to  go  through  this  process  with  dispatch.  The 
sessions  usually  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — after  the  day's  editor 
ial  duties  were  done.  The  Senator's  no-nonsense  manner  permitted  a  quick  smile 
of  welcome,  and  within  five  minutes  we  were  recording.  Rather  strict  formalities 
were  observed,  and  when  five  o'clock  came,  Knowland  exited  through  his  inner 
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office  door  and  the  interviewer  gathered  up  tapes,  papers,  and  recorder  and 
went  out  to  pick  up  her  slip,  which  was  duly  clocked  for  the  time  of  departure 
from  the  fourth  floor,  then  checked  by  the  guard  downstairs. 

The  publisher-editor's  heavy  schedule  did  not  permit  him  to  review  his 
scrapbooks  before  taping,  so  the  interviewer  usually  "briefed"  him  quickly  on 
what  had  been  covered  before,  and  what  major  events  and  people  were  involved  in 
the  session  about  to  begin.   The  Senator  knew  what  statements  he  wanted  to  make 
at  first  on  any  given  topic,  then  questions  and  answers  were  elaborated. 

Knowland  was  gracious  and  the  straightforward  concentration  on  answers  was 
broken  here  and  there  with  laughter  from  a  light  comment.  In  1973  the  moustache 
he  had  had  in  1969  was  gone,  and,  always  dressed  in  quiet  taste,  he  wore  a  gray- 
checked  summer  suit. 

His  cooperation  with  the  process  of  building  a  total  picture  by  answering 
a  multitude  of  specific  questions  had  led  the  interviewer  to  believe  he  would 
document  candidly  the  more  controversial  issues  when  we  reached  his  senatorial 
career:  his  conservative  foreign  policy  with  its  strong  advocacy  of  the  Taiwanese 
government;  his  ill-fated  decision  in  1958  to  return  to  California  and  run  for 
governor;  and  his  support  of  the  anti-labor  "right-to-work"  ballot  proposition 
in  that  campaign. 

But  we  never  reached  those  interviews,  and  plans  now  are  to  try  to  fill  the 
void  with  a  short  series  of  sessions  with  others  who  were  close  to  the  Senator 
at  the  time.   In  the  meantime,  his  papers  have  been  deposited  in  The  Bancroft 
Library,  several  interviews  in  the  Earl  Warren  Era  Oral  History  project  that 
contain  mention  of  Knowland  are  completed,  and  a  new  three-year  study,  "The 
Knight-Brown  Era  Oral  History  Project,"  has  begun,  parts  of  which  can  also  serve 
to  supplement  the  foreshortened  memoir  of  William  F.  Knowland. 


Amelia  R.  Fry 
Interviewer-Editor 


23  March  1977 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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'Honest  Bill'  Played  The  Political  Game  Fairly 


William  F.  Knowland 

'Honest  Bill1 
-He  Liked 
Nixon  Least 


By  Ed  Salzman 

From  th«  California  Journal 

Sen.  Bill  Knowland  was  described 
upon  his  death  as,  among  other 
things,  gruff  and  stubborn,  a  respon 
sible  conservative,  a  gentleman  and 
patriot,  and  as  righteous,  loyal  and 
energetic.  The  man  they  once  called 
"the  senator  from  Formosa"  (be 
cause  of  his  strong  support  of  Nation 
alist  China  in  the  1950s)  was  known 
as  a  man  who  kept  his  word.  Pat 
Brown,  the  man  who  beat  Knowland 
for  the  governorship  in  1958,  said  of 
him:  "I  never  met  a  more  honest 
man." 

But  the  public,  especially  the  liber 
al  Democratic  public,  never  was  given 
a  chance  to  see  another  important 
side  of  the  senator,  who  was  my  boss 
for  15  years.  Bill  Knowland  never  at 
tacked  another  individual,  politician 
or  otherwise,  personally.  Every  pub 
lic  statement  he  ever  made  was  ad 
dressed  to  the  issues  of  the  day  —  but 
not  because  Knowland  didn't  have 
strong  feelings  about  politicians.  He 
simply  played  the  game  as  fairly  as  it 
could  be  played. 


I  recall  an  election  night  many 
years  ago  when  the  Oakland  Tribune 
political  writers,  including  myself, 
were  waiting  for  the  returns  and 
shooting  the  breeze  in  the  publisher's 
office.  The  senator's  huge  Saint  Ber 
nard,  Alice,  was  beside  him,  and 
Knowland  was  in  a  rare,  relaxed 
frame  of  mind.  He  astounded  us  by  de 
scribing  the  difficulty  he  had  as  "Sen 
ate  Republican  leader  discussing  poli 
cy  with  President  Eisenhower  be 
cause  Ike  was  not  familiar  with  some 
of  the  nation's  most  important  issues. 
Then  Knowland  proceeded  to  express 
his  admiration  for  another  president 
he  had  known,  Harry  Truman,  whom 
he  considered  a  friend  and  a  good 
president  (although  they  had  their 
disagreements  on  issues). 

The  man  Knowland  probably  liked 
least  was  Richard  Nixon.  It  was  back 
in  1952  that  Knowland  and  Nixon, 
then  California's  two  senators,  head 
ed  for  the  Republican  National  Con 
vention  in  Chicago  supposedly  to  get 
the  presidential  nomination  for  favor 
ite  son  Earl  Warren.  Knowland  re 
mained  loyal  to  Warren,  while  Nixon 
went  to  Vvork  for  Eisenhower  and  be 
came  the  vice  presidential  nominee. 
Only  a  short  while  later,  when  the 
Nixon-fund  broke,  Knowland  was  told 
to  get  ready  to  succeed  Nixon  as  the 
vice  presidential  candidate.  But  Nix 
on  saved  himself  with  the  "Checkers" 
speech.  Exactly  10  years  later,  Nixon 
found  himself  running  for  governor 
of  California  against  Brown,  who  had 
ended  Knowland's  political  career  by 
winning  the  job  in  1958.  During  the 
campaign,  Nixon  went  to  Oakland  and 
took  the  elevator  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Tribune  to  see  his  former  Sen 
ate  colleague  and  solicit  his  support. 
The  receptionist  told  her  boss  that 
Nixon  was  there,  but  Knowland  kept 
the  candidate  waiting  perhaps  20 
minutes  before  calling  him  into  his 
office.  They  talked  briefly,  and  then 
Nixon  asked  Knowland  for  permis 
sion  to  campaign  in  the  Tribune  of 
fices.  Knowland  called  the  reception 
ist  and  instructed  her  to  "show  him 
around."  Nixon  was  dumped  in  the 
city  room  and  left  to  fend  for  himself. 


But  Knowland's  personal  feelings 
for  Nixon  did  not  prevent  him  from 
displaying  his  loyalty  to  the  Repub 
lican  party.  Editorial  writer  Jack 
Ryan  came  out  of  a  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  endorsement  shaking  his 
head.  "I've  got  to  write  an  editorial 
endorsing  Nixon,"  he  said,  "without 
saying  one  word  against  Pat  Brown.11 
(The  editorial  said,  in  effect,  that 
there  was  nothing  much  wrong  with 
Brown  and  that  Nixon  was  getting  the 
nod  because  he  was  a  Republican.) 
On  the  day  after  Brown  won,  Know- 
land  was  unable  to  conceal  a  smile. 
,  The  senator  had  a  reputation  as  a 
staunch  conservative.  He  reinforced 
that  view  by  his  state  leadership  of 
the  Barry  Goldwater  campaign  in 

~1964.  There  is  no  question  that  Know- 
land  was  a  hard-liner  in  foreign  af 
fairs.  His  speeches  often  contained 
this  line:  "Appeasement  is  surrender 
on  the  installment  plan."  But  he  was 
remarkably  progressive  in  the  spend 
ing  of  money  for  public  projects.  The 
Tribune  invariably  endorsed  major 
expenditures  for  schools,  parks,  mu 
seums,  airports  and  other  projects. 
The  senator  himself  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  the  Oak- 
land-Alameda  County  Coliseum  Com 
plex,  which  has  become  the  prime 
sports  center  of  Northern  California. 
And  he  did  it  even  though  it  meant  a 
significant  addition  to  the  property- 
tax  burden  of  the  East  Bay. 

More  than  any  other  man,  the  sena 
tor  became  the  symbol  of  the  fight 
against  organized  labor  in  California. 
This  reputation  derived  from  his  em 
brace  of  the  "right-to-work"  proposi 
tion  on  the  1958  ballot,  a  position  that 
guaranteed  his  loss  to  Brown  and  a 
landslide  victory  for  the  Democrats. 
Yet,  Knowland  as  a  employer  made 
absolutely  no  distinction  between 
pro-  and  anti-union  employes.  I  was 
active  in  the  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Tribune 
unit  in  a  year  of  specially  difficult 
contract  negotiations.  Knowland  nev 
er  held  this  against  me. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  there 
recently  was  an  attempt  made  to  or 
ganize  another  "right-to-work"  initia 
tive  in  California  under  the  unofficial 
sponsorship  of  the  California  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce.  It  was  Knowland, 
long  a  power  in  the  chamber,  who 
used  his  influence  to  kill  the  propos 
al.  He  was  a  man  of  principle  but  he 
wasn't  about  to  make  the  same  mis 
take  twice. 
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Knowland:  a  political,  powerful,  puzzling  man, 
he  leaves  two  daughters,  a  son,  and  a  newspaper 


Senator-editor-publisher-alumnus 
William  F  Knowland  is  dead  at  65 


William  Fife  Knowland  '29,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
former  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  Alumnus  of  the  Year  for 
1956,  died  February  23.  Found  dead 
near  his  Russian  River  vacation  home, 
Knowland  was  an  apparent  suicide,  the 
victim  of  a  .32  caliber  pistol  bullet  in 
the  head.  The  65-year-old  Knowland 
was  at  his  Sonoma  County  retreat  fol 
lowing  a  week-long  observance  in 
Oakland  of  his  newspaper's  centennial 
birthday. 

A  second  generation  Californian,  he 
was  born  June  26,  1908,  in  Alameda, 
the  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Ellie  Fife 
Knowland.  His  grandfather  had  come 
west  from  New  York  to  pan  gold,  but 
instead  settled  for  wealth  in  shipping, 
lumber,  and  banking.  Knowland's 
father  served  in  the  state  assembly,  the 
state  senate,  and  was  elected  five  times 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Defeated  in  a  bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1914,  the  elder  Knowland  bought 
into  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  assumed 
_control  shortly  thereafter. 


William  Knowland  was  an  early 
starter  in  politics.  At  12,  he  went  to  his 
first  national  political  convention,  the 
1920  Democratic  one  in  San  Francisco. 
From  then  on,  through  1968,  either  as  a 
delegate  or  as  a  member  of  the  press, 
he  attended  every  Republican  and  most 
Democratic  national  conventions,  ex 
cept  for  those  he  missed  while  in  the 
service  during  World  War  EL  When  his 
father  was  a  congressman,  young 
Knowland  lived  part-time  in  Washing 
ton,  where  he  was  a  regular  visitor  to 
Capitol  Hill.  He  was  regarded  as  some 
thing  of  a  political  prodigy.  A  lifelong 
Republican,  Knowland  was  elected  to 
the  state  assembly  in  1932  at  the  age 
of  24.  bucking  the  Democratic  land 
slide  of  that  year.  He  became  a  state 
senator  two  years  later,  and  in  1945— 
at  37  and  while  serving  as  an  army 
major  in  France— was  appointed  by 
Governor  Earl  Warren  '12  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  seat  left  empty  by  the  death  of 
Hiram  Johnson. 

At  Berkeley  in  the  late  '20s, 
Knowland  studied  political  science.  He 
was  active  in  campus  Republican  causes 
and  a  member  of  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity. 
While  an  18-year-old  sophomore,  on 
New  Year'*  eve,  1926,  he  eloped  with 


his  childhood  sweetheart  Helen  Herrick 
'28.  After  45  years  of  marriage  they 
were  divorced  in  1972.  He  later  married 
the  former  Ann  Dickson  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
home.  but  filed  for  dissolution  of  that 
marriage  last  year. 

When  Knowland  was  named  1956's 
Alumnus  of  the  Year  California 
Monthly  noted:  "The  Senator  is  widely 
known  for  his  strong  views  on  foreign 
relations,  particularly  as  they  are  related 
to  affairs  in  Asia.  His  solid  support  of 
his  views,  frequently  unpopular  with  his 
colleagues  and  sometmes  apparently  at 
odds  with  the  federal  administration, 
has  been  coupled  with  personal  charac 
teristics  that  have  won  him  the  admira 
tion  of  his  Senatorial  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle." 

His  paper's  editorials  and  stories 
often  applauded  the  Berkeley  campus 
as  a  place  of  academic  excellence;  this, 
even  during  the  days  of  the  FSM 
when  dissident  students  charged  the 
Tribune  with  pressuring  the  University 
to  halt  the  recruitment  of  students  for 
demonstrations  on  behalf  of  liberal 
Republican  presidential  candidate  Wil 
liam  Scranton  or  for  civil  rights  activi 
ties  then  being  conducted  against  the 
Oakland  newspaper. 


Politician*publisher 
Knowland  is  dead 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
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In  1959,  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Friends  of  Bancroft  Library. 
The  paper,  titled,  The  Changing  Re 
sponsibilities  of  a  U.S.  Senator  was  later 
published  as  a  monograph  and  is 
housed  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 
(Knowland's  will  directed  that  his  per 
sonal  papers,  senate  files,  and  scrap- 
books  be  given  to  the  Bancroft 
Library.) 

At  the  time  of  Knowland's  death, 
Berkeley  Chancellor  Albert  Bowker 
said,  "In  his  exceptional  career  of 
public  leadership,  Knowland  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  in 
Berkeley's  100  years.  The  University 
has  lost  a  staunch  and  understanding 
friend." 

Knowland's  appointment  to  the 
senate  was  followed  in  1946  and  '52  by 
huge  electoral  victories.  In  1953  he  be 
came  majority  leader  when  Robert  A. 
Taft  fell  ill  and  hand-picked  him  for  the 
job  because  "nobody  can  push  Bill 
around."  Nationally,  he  became  a. 
powerful  political  force,  particularly  in 
shaping  American  foreign  policy.  His 
picture  appeared  on  the  covers  of 
national  magazines,  Time  and  U.S. 
News  A.  World  Report  among  them.  In 
an  institution  where  seniority  means 
everything,  Knowland,  well  down  the 
seniority  list,  leaped  to  the  forefront, 
becoming  the  senate's  top  Republican 
spokesman  on  the  hottest  issue  of  the 
day:  U.S.  policy  towards  Asia.  The 
senator  successfully  fought  every  move 
to  include  mainland  China  in  the  United 
Nations  and  acquired  the  nickname 
"the  Senator  from  Formosa"  (now 
Taiwan)  after  the  island  seat  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  nationalist  Chinese  govern 
ment,  which  Knowland  always  cham 
pioned. 

After  a  trip  to  the  Far  East  in  1946 
(the  first  of  seven),  Knowland  came  to 
the  unshakable  conviction  that  Asia 
was  a  breeding  ground  for  Commu 
nism.  Voicing  Lenin's  observation  that 
"the  road  to  Paris  lies  through  Peking," 
he  demanded  as  much  attention  for 
Far  Eastern  affairs  as  for  post-war 
Europe. 

Often  the  target  of  criticism  for  his 
untractable  stance  regarding  Asia, 
Knowland  would  respond,  "if  you're  in 
public  life,  you  have  to  have  a  hide  that 
can  be  harpooned."  ' ." 


In  his  long  public  career,  Knowland 
experienced  only  one  political  defeat- 
in  1958  when  he  failed  in  his  bid  to 
become  California's  governor,  losing  to 
Edmund  G.  "Pat"  Brown.  He  retired 
from  the  senate  in  1959. and  did  not 
seek  public  office  again. 

Knowland,  although  active  fulltime 
in  politics  since  his  mid-20s,  always 
had  a  proprietary  relationship  with  the 
Tribune.  In  his  early  years  .he  worked 
weekends  and  summers  at  the  paper 
and  at  one  time  ran  a  children's  column 
called  "Aunt  Elsie."  In  1959.  Knowland 
returned  to  the  Tribune,  becoming  its 

editor  and  publisher  when  his  father 
died  in  1966.  Back  at  the  Tribune, 
Knowland  and  his  newspaper  were 
especially  dedicated  to  conservation 
causes  and  to  building  pride  in  Oakland 
and  its  many  cultural,  business,  and 
sports  achievements. 

Knowland  is  survived  by  three  chil 
dren  by  his  first  marrage,  two  of  whom 
have  recently  assumed  top  positions  at 
the  Tribune.  His  son,  Joseph  W.  Know- 
land  '53,  is  the  new  editor  and  pub 
lisher.  His  eldest  daughter,  Emelyn  K. 
Jewett  '50,  is  the  new  president  of  The 
Tribune  Publishing  Company.  His  third 
surviving  child  is  Estelle  McKeen  of 
Orinda. 


EARLY  POLITICS  AND  EARL  WARREN 
(Interview  1,  October  21,  1969) 


Meeting  Earl  Warren  and  Political  Activity  While  Still 
in  School 


Fry: 


Know land : 


Fry: 


Know land : 


Fry: 


Maybe  you  could  tell  how  you  first  came  into  the  Earl  Warren 
milieu.  How  did  you  get  to  know  him?  Was  it  through  your 
father? 

I  originally  met  Earl  Warren  when  he  was  in  the  [Alameda 
County]  district  attorney's  office,  and  I  met  him  through  my 
father  [Joseph  R.  Knowland] .  I'm  sure  either  he  was  attending 
some  kind  of  a  public  meeting  in  the  community  and  I  was  first 
introduced  to  him,  or  he  may  have  been  at  a  meeting  in  my 
father's  office  at  that  time.  But  it  was  while  he  was  an 
assistant  district  attorney  and  before  he  became  district 
attorney  of  Alameda  County  that  I  first  knew  him. 

Let's  see  now.  When  Earl  Warren  became  district  attorney  of 
Alameda  County  you  were  still  a  teenager. 

I  was  certainly  in  the  late  teens,  I  believe,  or  about  that 
period  of  time.  But  of  course  I  had  started  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics  long  before  I  could  vote  and  therefore 
participated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  first  political 
campaign  I  was  actively  engaged  in  was  while  I  was  still  in 
high  school  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Coolidge-Dawes  Republican  Club.   So  I  participated,  as  I 
say,  did  precinct  work  and  so  forth,  long  before  I  became  a 
registered  voter  myself. 

Were  you  in  and  around  your  father's  newspaper  office  [the 
Oakland  Tribune]  a  lot  during  that  time? 


Knowland:   Yes,  while  I  was  going  to  high  school  I  worked  as  copy  boy. 
While  going  to  the  University  [of  California,  Berkeley],  I 
worked  on  Saturdays  and  in  summers  and  sometimes  on  night 
shifts  in  various  departments  of  the  Tribune.   So  I  was  in 
and  out  for  a  period  of  time,  really,  during  my  university 
period. 

Fry:       Where  did  you  go  to  high  school? 

Knowland:   I  went  to  Alameda  High  School.  I  was  born  in  the  city  of 

Alameda.  My  father  had  been  born  in  the  city  of  Alameda;  my 
grandfather  had  lived  there.  Then  subsequently  we  moved  to 
Oakland . 

Fry:       Do  you  know  when  you  moved  to  Oakland? 

Knowland:   To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  without  checking  dates,  it 
was  right  after  I  had  graduated  from  Alameda  High  School, 
which  would  have  been  in  1925  and  at  about  the  time  that  I 
was  going  to  the  University  of  California.  I  graduated  from 
Cal  in  1929. 

Fry:  You  were  already  working  at  the  newspaper  and  you  were  involved 
in  Republican  politics  in  the  county,  even  though  you  were  very 
young,  by  the  time  you  met  Earl  Warren. 

Knowland:   That's  correct. 

Fry:       How  did  you  get  to  know  him  better? 

Knowland:   Well,  over  the  years,  of  course,  he  held  an  important  position 
in  [Alameda]  County.  He  had  a  long  record  as  district  attorney 
of  this  county  and  had  interested  himself  in  Republican  party 
affairs.   I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee  at  the 
time  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  [Central] 
Committee  of  California,  and  so  it  was  just  a  continuing  and 
growing  relationship. 

He  discussed,  at  the  time  he  decided  to  run  for  attorney 
general  of  the  state,  the  prospects  and  so  on  at  that  time 
[1936].  General  U.S.  Webb  had  been  so  long  the  attorney 
general  of  California;  it  was  not  a  very  well-kept  secret  that 
he  was  probably  not  going  to  run  for  re-election  again.  This 
opened  up  a  place  for  which  Earl  Warren  had  outstanding 
qualifications,  and  he  was  elected  and  served  as  attorney 
general. 


Knowland:       The  question  then  came  up  on  the  governorship.  Mr.  Warren 
at  that  point  had  to  really  determine  whether  he  would  run  for 
re-election  as  attorney  general  of  the  state,  or  whether  he 
would  run  for  governor  [in  1942],  I  guess  he  got  all  kinds  of 
advice  from  many  friends  and  supporters,  but  I  was  enthusiastically 
hopeful  that  he  would  become  a  candidate  for  governor. 

I  thought  Governor  [Culbert]  Olson  could  be  defeated  at 
that  time,  and  I  thought  that  Attorney  General  Warren  would 
be  the  more  likely  candidate  who  would  be  able  to  do  it,  though 
there  were  a  number  of  people  of  considerable  prominence  in 
the  state  about  the  same  time  whose  names  were  being  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers,  one  of  them  being  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  had  a  fine  reputation  as  mayor  of  the  city. 
Coming  from  a  very  populous  center  of  our  state,  he  would  have 
been  quite  a  formidable  candidate. 


Republican  Politics  in  the  Thirties 


Fry: 


Knowland : 


What  was  the  Republican  Party  like  in  the  thirties  compared 
to  the  way  it  is  today  in  the  state?  Now  we  think  of  it  as  a 
well  structured  organization.  Yet  in  the  thirties  the 
Republican  Party  had  to  be  pretty  flexible,  because  that  was 
when  California  registration  changed  for  the  first  time  to 
show  a  majority  of  Democrats. 

First  of  all,  I  think  you  have  to  start  from  the  premise  that 
party  organization  in  California  was  never  the  same  as  you  have 
in  some  of  the  midwestern  states  and  some  of  the  eastern  states. 
There  was  not  a  tight  party  discipline.  We  long  before  had 
abandoned  the  old  convention  system  under  the  Hiram  Johnson 
period  of  California  history:  We  had  gotten  into  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  into  the  direct  primary;  we  had  our 
cross-filing  of  candidates  into  both  parties  so  that  party  lines 
were  really  very  loose. 

There  had  always  been,  and  I  think  this  is  generally  true 
of  the  entire  western  part  of  the  nation  and  it  was  particularly 
true  in  California,  that  there  was  a  great,  flowing,  independent 
vote.  Now,  they  might  at  times  register  as  Democrats,  they 
might  at  times  register  as  Republicans.  But,  really  the  predomi 
nance  of  party  registration  wasn't  as  significant  in  California 


Knowland:   as  it  might  be,  as  I  say,  in  the  midwestern  or  eastern  states 
where  people  would  vote  a  pretty  strict  party  line  vote. 

Here  it  was  not  unusual  for  someone  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket  as  president  and  vote  for  a  Democrat  for  United  States 
senator  and  a  Republican  for  congressman;  they  would  split 
voting.  Part  of  this,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
use  the  so-called  "Massachusetts  Ballot":  there  was  no  place 
where  you  could  mark  a  vote  for  all  party  candidates  with  one 
mark. 

So  this  tended  to  encourage  this  independence.  Plus  the 
general,  I  think,  spirit  of  the  West- -of  wanting  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  man  rather  than  just  the  party.  So  both  in 
the  thirties  and  today,  I  think  your  party  organizations  are 
not  to  be  considered  in  the  same  category  as  those  in  some  of 
the  older  states. 

Fry:       Did  the  party  undertake  a  lot  of  fundraising  for  its  candidates 
in  the  thirties? 

Knowland:   Yes,  but  I  think  not  as  much  as  recently.  Of  course,  in  the 
thirties  television  had  not  come  in  to  where  it  is  now,  or 
radio  was  more  or  less  in  its--I  wouldn't  quite  say  its  infancy- 
but  it  was  at  least  a  newer  gadget  at  that  time.  And  the 
expenses- -and  the  state  was  not  as  large,  of  course,  at  that 
point.  But  there  were  fundraising  campaigns — 

Fry:  So  you  mean  that  the  expenses  were  not  as  great. 

Knowland:  --were  not  as  great. 

Fry:  Even  accounting  for  the  Depression  and-- 

Knowland:  That's  right. 

Fry:  I  think  I  interrupted  you. 

Knowland:   I  was  about  to  say  that  Earl  Warren  finally  did  make  the 

decision.  He  made  the  announcement  that  he  was  going  to  be 
a  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state.  Efforts  were  undertaken 
to  organize  committees  in  various  sections,  both  in  Northern 
and  Southern  California.  A  program  was  outlined  as  to  what 
travels  he  would  make  to  contact  as  many  voters  as  possible. 


Knowland:       Earl  Warren  was  always  his  own  best  salesman;  I  mean, 
the  personality  of  the  man,  and  some  people  liked  him  first 
meeting,  really.  He  made  a  very  strong  impression,  so  I  think 
that  we  always  felt  that  the  more  he  could  get  around  and  be 
seen  and  meet  people,  the  stronger  his  campaign  would  be. 

About  this  time --we've  skipped  a  lot  of  years  in  this 
brief  interview  we  are  having  today — I  remember  being  in 
Earl  Warren's  home  in  Oakland,  going  over  to  see  him.   It  was 
the  day  that  I  had  received  my  "greetings"  from  the  government 
that  I  had  been  inducted  into  the  armed  services  [ for  World 
War  II]  and  was  to  report  at  a  certain  place  and  time  within 
the  near  future.   So  I  had  to  go  and  break  the  news  to  Earl 
and  Nina  that,  having  at  least  played  a  small  part  in  urging 
him  to  get  into  the  race,  I  wasn't  going  to  be  here  to  campaign 
for  him  as  I  had  hoped  to  at  that  time.  I  was  the  Republican 
National  Commit teeman  for  California. 

So  I  watched  the  campaign,  as  far  as  somebody  going 
through  basic  training  could  watch  it  from  afar,  and  of  course 
was  pleased  when  he  won  the  nomination  and  subsequently  won 
the  election  against  Culbert  Olson  in  November  of  that  year. 

Fry:       Where  did  you  go  through  basic  training? 

Knowland:   I  went  through  basic  training  in  Texas  between  Houston  and 
Calves ton  at  Camp  Wallace  and  then  subsequently  went  to  the 
infantry  school  at  Fort  Benning,  O.C.S.,  and  finished  that  and 
came  out  a  second  lieutenant. 

Fry:       It's  little  things  like  that  that  are  hard  for  me  to  dig  up  in 
the  library  with  the  things  that  we  have  available  to  us  now. 
Do  you  have  a  kind  of  expanded  vita  that  I  might  use?  You 
must  have  something  from  some  of  your  old  political  campaigns. 

Knowland:   Probably  so,  but  I  couldn't  frankly  tell  you  where  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on  it  at  this  time. 

Fry:       All  right.  To  go  back  to  1938,  in  his  attorney  general's 
campaign:  I  gather  that  you  also  worked  in  that. 

Knowland:   Yes. 

Fry:       At  that  time  you  were  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  according  to  my  notes.  Is  that  correct? 


\ 


Knowland:   Yes,  I  succeeded  Earl  Warren  as  Republican  National  Committee- 
man  for  California.  He  resigned  as  national  committeeman  when 
he  announced  his  candidacy  for  attorney  general.  Under  the 
laws  at  that  time,  and  the  rules  of  the  Republican  Party,  a 
vacancy  in  the  national  committee  is  filled  by  the  state  central 
committee,  or  by  its  executive  committee,  which  has  the  power 
to  act  in  between  meetings  of  the  state  committee.   So,  I  was 
elected  as  his  successor  by  the  Republican  State  [Central] 
Committee. 

Fry:       After  that,  in  1941  you  were  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Executive  Committee.   Is  that  state  or  national? 

Knowland:   That's  national. 

Fry:       In  1934,  four  years  before  Warren  ran  for  attorney  general, 
there  were  several  constitutional  amendments  put  forth  to 
change  and  expand  the  powers  of  the  office  of  attorney  general. 
Were  you  involved  in  that  effort  at  all? 

Knowland:   To  some  extent,  but  not  greatly.  I  was  familiar  with  what  was 
going  on.  We  supported  those  changes. 

My  father  was  really  more  involved  in  that  than  I  was. 
He  was  on  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board.  I 
think  he  might,  indeed,  at  that  point  have  been  president  of 
the  state  chamber,  and  I  know  that  they  took  an  active  interest 
in  supporting  that  legislation  relevant  to  the  attorney  general's 
office.  Of  course  they  had  much  wider  support  than  that.  I 
think  probably  the  bar  groups  and  others  were  supporting  this, 
but  the  state  chamber  did  support  the  constitutional  amendments. 

Fry:       I  think  you  were  an  assemblyman  then,  or  a  senator? 

Knowland:  I  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  in  November  of  1932  and 
then,  in  1934,  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Alameda 
County. 

Fry:       So  this  would  have  been  in  your  last  days  as  assemblyman? 

Knowland:   This  would  have  probably  been- -was  that  constitutional  amendment 
in  '32  or  '34? 


Fry: 


It  was  in  '34. 


Knowland:   Well,  [1934]  that  would  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  period 

when  I  was  assemblyman  and  while  I  was  a  candidate  for  state 
senator  from  Alameda  County. 

Fry:       Had  this  also  been  an  issue  in  the  assembly? 

Knowland:   I'm  sure  that  it  was  discussed  a  great  deal  in  Sacramento. 
Of  course,  in  '34  I  was  rather  busily  engaged  with  my  own 
campaign.   So  while  of  course  on  each  occasion  I  still  supported 
Earl  Warren  in  his  various  campaigns,  we  all  were  sufficiently 
knowledgeable,  I  think,  in  political  questions  to  know  that  the 
candidate  had  to  get  himself  elected  if  possible. 

Fry:       Do  you  remember  whom  you  ran  against? 

Knowland:   In  1932,  when  I  first  ran  for  the  state  assembly,  I  ran  against 
the  then  Republican  incumbent,  Roy  Bishop.  In  the  November 
election  I  ran  against  Michael  A.  Mclnnis.  Then  in  the  1934 
race  for  the  state  senate  in  the  Republican  primaries,  I  ran 
against  Eugene  Roland,  who  was  then  the  dean  of  the  assembly 
members  in  Alameda  County.  And  in  November  I  ran  against  Jim 
[James  R.]  Agee,  who  later  became  a  judge  in  the  Superior 
Court  in  Alameda  County. 


Republican  Presidential  Delegations.  1932  and  1936 


Knowland:   I  think  the  first  time  that  I  traveled  to  a  Republican  conven 
tion  with  Earl  Warren  was  in  the  1932  convention.  My  recollection 
is  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  delegation. 

Fry:       I  have  down  here  that  he  was  an  alternate  delegate. 

Knowland:   Well,  I  was  an  alternate  too,  at  that  time,  but  my  principal 
was  Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  who  was  then  president  of 
Mills  College.  At  the  last  minute  she  couldn't  go  to  the 
convention,  so  I  became  in  fact  a  voting  member  of  the  delegation 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  couldn't  be  there. 
Now,  I'm  not  certain,  and  I  wouldn't  be  without  checking  the 
records,  as  to  who  Earl  Warren  was  alternate  for,  and  the  same 
thing  may  have  happened  there.  But  I  think  that  was  the  first 
convention  that  we  both  attended,  though  we  both  attended  many 
subsequent  ones.  The  19-- 
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Fry:  I  think  that  was  the  Hoover  convention,  and  my  notes  say 
that  Earl  Warren  had  had  charge  of  beating  the  drums  for 
Hoover  in  Alameda  County  before  the  convention. 

Knowland:   The  campaign  which  I  think  was  more  significant  from  Earl 

Warren's  point  of  view,  however,  was  the  1936  campaign- -the 
presidential  primary.  In  that  year,  you  may  recall,  Alf 
Landon  had  gotten  off  to  a  fairly  early  start  and  appeared 
to  be  tieing  up  the  nomination  even  before  the  California 
primary  was  held.  Frank  Merriam  was  then  the  governor  of 
California. 

Some  of  us  had  been  in  touch  with  the  Landon  people  and 
had  suggested  that  we  thought  it  would  be  better  if  he  did 
not  enter  the  California  primaries  because  in  the  California 
Republican  Assembly,  and  a  number  of  other  California  Republican 
groups,  there  was  strong  support  for  a  so-called  "uninstructed 
delegation"  at  that  time. 

Fry:       Why  was  that? 

Knowland:   Well,  because,  I  think  there  was  no  really  great  enthusiasm 
for  Landon.  There  was  no  knowledge  at  that  time  that  he  was 
absolutely  to  be  nominated,  and  there  were  several  other 
people  on  the  horizon  who,  at  least  some  Californians  felt, 
would  be  stronger  candidates  than  Alf  Landon. 

Fry:       How  was  that? 

Knowland:   Well,  Arthur  Vandenburg — his  name  had  been  mentioned;  [Robert] 
Taft's  name  was  just  starting  to  come  into  the  picture;  and 
so  on.  But  in  any  event,  Governor  Merriam  decided  that  he 
would  prefer  to  have  a  Landon  delegation  where  he_  would  select 
the  delegates.  This  would  pretty  well,  I  think,  have  excluded 
the  people  who  had  been  working  in  the  fairly  new  California 
Republican  Assembly  and  others  who  were  not  of  the  Merriam 
wing  of  the  party  in  the  state. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Governor  Merriam  made  a  public 
announcement  at  the  time,  finally,  that  he  was  going  to  file 
a  delegation  on  behalf  of  Landon,  there  was  a  committee  appointed 
which  was  known  as  the  Carnahan  Committee.   [Herschel  L.] 
Carnahan  had  been  the  former  lieutenant  governor  of  California.* 


*Although  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  had  personally  chosen  Carnahan 
to  be  his  lieutenant  governor,  pressure  from  another  sector  of 
the  party  forced  Johnson  to  accept  William  D.  Stephens.  This  was 
in  1916. 


Knowland:   He  had  been  close  to  both  Hiram  Johnson  and  former  governor 
C.C.  Young. 

A  committee  was  set  up  which  was  broadly  representative 
of  the  party  at  the  time.  There  were  members  from  the  California 
Republican  Assembly,  there  were  some  of  the  women's  groups  and 
other  groups  that  had  been  active  both  north  and  south.  This 
Carnahan  Committee's  job  was  to  present  a  list  of  delegates 
that  would  be  broadly  representative  of  the  party  and  to  submit 
a  list  to  the  voters  of  California. 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Landon  had  received  wide  support 
from  [William  R.]  Hearst  and  the  Hearst  newspapers  nationally. 
They,  of  course,  were  strong  for  him  in  California,  and  more 
or  less  teamed  up  with  Governor  Merriam  in  sponsoring  a  Landon 
delegation.   So  when  the  Carnahan  Committee  made  its  report,  it 
meant  that  there  was  a  contest  in  the  state. 

However,  under  the  California  law  at  that  time  you  couldn't 
have  an  uninstructed  delegation  unless  it  ran  in  the  name  of 
someone.   So  at  that  point,  the  Carnahan  Committee  determined 
that  they  would  ask  of  Earl  Warren,  who  was  then  district 
attorney  of  Alameda  County  and  also  Republican  State  chairman 
(we'll  have  to  check  our  dates  on  it  but  I  think  he  was  the 
Republican  State  chairman  at  that  time)-- 

Fry:        — or  national  commit teeman? 

Knowland:   — or  national  committeeman  maybe  by  that  time.  The  committee 
asked  to  have  the  delegation  run  in  his  name  and  Warren  agreed 
to  it. 

So  there  was  quite  an  active  fight  up  and  down  California. 
It  is  correct  that  the  Warren  uninstructed  delegation  had  the 
support  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  the  Tribune  among  many  other  papers.  They  just  happened 
to  be  the  three  largest  ones  who  were  supporting  him.  It  is 
not  correct  that  the  three  publishers  picked  out  the  delegates, 
because,  as  I  have  outlined  to  you,  the  delegates  were  picked 
by  the  Carnahan  Committee. 

It  made  quite  an  interesting  fight.  As  you  read  the 
clippings  [in  Knowland 's  scrapbooks] ,  as  I  am  sure  you  will, 
you  will  see  this  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  contests  we've 
had.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  a  great  many  people,  [the  Warren 
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Knowland:   delegation  won]  despite  the  fact  that  they  [the  Merriam 

faction]  had  a  candidate  in  Landon  who  was  certainly  way  out 
in  front  at  that  point;  and  they  had  the  very  powerful 
support  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  which  were—are — an  important 
factor  in  California;  and  they  had  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  then  Republican  state  administration  in  the  state  of 
California  under  the  governorship  of  Frank  Merriam.  The 
Warren  uninstructed  delegation  won  the  primary  and  their 
delegates  went  back  to  the  national  convention. 

Now,  it's  true  that  Governor  Landon  was  nominated  at  that 
convention,  but  in  any  event  the  new  California  Republican 
Assembly  had  really  won  its  spurs  in  that  contest.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  it,  getting  acquainted  around  the  state,  many 
of  those  people  had  associations  which  lasted  for  many  years 
beyond  that  point. 


The  Oakland  Tribune  and  Earl  Warren 


Fry:       I  think  the  Tribune  supported  Warren  even  before  that,  didn't 
they? 

Knowland:   Yes,  they  had  supported  him.  They  had  supported  him  in  his 
election  campaigns  in  California  for  district  attorney. 

Fry:       Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Tribune  and  Earl  Warren  when  he  was  district  attorney?  This 
would  help  us  evaluate  the  various  clippings  that  we  read 
that  Earl  Warren's  district  attorney  office  staff  kept.  I 
had  been  told  by  some  people  that  Tribune  reporters  would  hold 
stories  if  it  was  necessary  for  a  couple  of  days  when  Warren 
was  in  a  hot  case.  In  return  Warren  would  try  to  give  them 
as  full  an  account  as  possible.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this? 

Knowland:   No,  I  can't  say  that  I  could  do  that.   I  do  know  that  Warren 
from  his  earliest  days  had  a  good  relationship  with  the  press 
in  general.  I'm  quite  sure  that  he  would  never  have  gotten 
himself  in  the  position  that  one  paper  could  feel  that  the 
other  one  was  being  favored  on  stories  or  breaking  stories. 
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Knowland:       At  that  time  we  had  in  Oakland  a  Hearst  paper,  the 

Post  Enquirer.  One  of  the  publishers  who  had  a  good  relation 
ship  with  Earl  Warren  was  Mr.  Carrington,  who  was  then  the 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer.   I'm  sure  he  would  have  been  very 
sensitive  if  he  had  felt  that  the  Tribune  was  getting  any 
particular  break,  newswise. 

I'm  sure  that  [while]  Earl  Warren  was  district  attorney, 
his  relationship  with  all  of  the  press  people  covering  the 
courthouse  was  such  that  if  it  was  a  story  [in  which]  the  case 
would  be  jeopardized,  they  would  all  hold  the  story  for  a  day 
or  two. 

I  think,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  all  of  the  papers  over 
here,  including  the  smaller  papers — in  Alameda  and  San  Leandro, 
Berkeley- -rather  consistently  supported  Warren  in  his  various 
campaigns,  and  I  think  that  his  relationship  even  with  the 
San  Francisco  papers  was  always  very  pleasant. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  true  that  we  had  supported  him.  We 
believed  in  the  job  that  he  was  doing  and  the  type  of  an 
office  that  he  was  running  in  Alameda  County.  But  Earl  Warren 
was  always  his  own  man,  and  I  don't  think  that  anybody  would 
have  suggested  to  him  a  policy  which  was  counter  to  what  he 
wanted,  any  more  than  you  would  suggest  it  to  a  judge.  He  had 
a  very  high  standard  in  his  office  as  district  attorney. 

Fry:       There  are  different  stories  on  the  same  cases,  and  I  was  trying 
to  decide  which  might  be  more  accurate. 

Knowland:   Well,  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  go  back  and  read  the  cases. 
I  don't  know  where  those  differences  are,  and  I  have,  of  course, 
no  recollection  now  of  the  particular  cases  or  how  they  would 
have  been  handled  differently.  I  think  you  will  probably  find 
a  rather  full  coverage,  first  because  we  were  and  are  the  leading 
paper  in  Alameda  County,  and  probably  gave  more  coverage  to 
cases  than  it  would  be  likely  that  a  San  Francisco  paper  would 
give  or  even  some  of  the  smaller  papers  of  Alameda  County. 

Fry:       You  just  had  more  reporters-- 

Knowland:   — more  reporters  covering  it,  and  so  forth. 

Fry:       I  was  wondering,  too,  if  you  know  very  much  about  how  your 
father  and  Earl  Warren  worked  together. 
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Kn owl and : 


Fry: 

Kn  owl  and 


Fry: 

Know land : 
Fry: 

Know land : 


Fry: 


I  think  that  basically  they  had  a  pleasant  relationship.  My 
father  during  the  period  of  his  lifetime  supported,  both 
personally  and  in  the  paper,  Earl  Warren  every  time  he  ran 
for  public  office.  Whether  it  was  [for]  district  attorney  or 
attorney  general  or  governor,  or  in  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency  or  [where]  his  California  delegations  were  concerned. 
They  would  see  each  other  on  occasion,  but  beyond  that  I  have 
no  information. 

When  you  were  on  delegations,  was  your  father  sometimes  there 
too? 

No.  When  I  went  on  delegations  as  an  actual  delegate,  with 
the  exception  of  1932,  where  my  father  was  a  delegate,  and  I 
had  been  alternate  for  Mrs.  Reinhardt — but  after  that  my 
father  attended  many  subsequent  conventions.  I  don't  believe 
he  went  as  a  delegate  in  later  conventions. 

Oh,  it's  11:30. 

That's  all  right.  We  can  go  ahead  for  a  while. 

I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  the  question  that  invariably  comes 
up:  did  your  father's  support,  or  the  Tribune 's  support, 
waiver  any  when  Governor  Warren's  legislative  program  began 
to  move  towards  the  left  in  such  things  as  health  insurance? 

No,  it  did  not  change  the  rapport  on  it.   I  think  my  father 
was  a  pretty  broad-gauged  person.  He  recognized  that  Warren 
was  making  recommendations  he  believed  were  sound  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  primarily  and,  in  the  long  run, 
also  of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  grew  up  with  his  general  philosophy  that  nobody's  going 
to  have,  from  the  eyes  of  the  viewer,  a  perfect  record.  All 
you  can  expect  of  a  man  in  public  life  is  that  he  have  a  good 
batting  average.   I  think  he  figured  that  Earl  Warren  had  a 
good  batting  average.  While  he  undoubtedly  may  have  differed 
on  some  particular  measure,  as  you  do  with  even  a  Republican 
president  at  times,  why  you  have  to  weigh  the  overall  thing. 
So  we  did  not  waiver  in  our  support  of  Earl  Warren  while  he  was 
attorney  general  or  governor. 

A  man  with  your  father's  experience  as  an  office  holder,  in 
Congress,  would  know  this  even  better  than  other  people. 
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Know land: 
Fry: 

Know land : 


Fry: 


Correct. 

Are  you  writing  an  autobiography  at  the  present  moment? 

I  have  not  yet.   I  figured  that  I  wouldn't  have  time,  until 
one  of  these  days,  which  will  probably  be  in  the  more  distant 
future,  that  I  may  retire  and  have  some  time  on  my  hands. 

The  only  other  thing  I  think  we  can  clear  up  so  it  won't 
be  with  us  next  time:  and  that  is  in  1944  I  was  still  in  the 
Army  and  obviously  didn't  go  to  the  convention.   I  did  not 
participate  in  the  campaign  except  to  cast  an  absentee  ballot. 

That's  what  I  suspected!  You  got  lucked  out  of  both  the  '42 
and  the  '44  campaign  by  the  long  finger  of  Uncle  Sam.'  [Laughs] 
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II  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURES  OF  1935  and  1937 
(Interview  2,  August  2,  1973) 


Riley-Stewart  Tax  Plan 

Fry:       The  year  of  the  Riley-Stewart  Tax  Plan  was  1935.  Were  you  on 
the  taxation  committee  at  that  time? 

Knowland:   I  thought  the  Riley-Stewart  bill  came  up  in  the  '33- '34  period, 
Fry:       It  probably  did. 

Knowland:   But  maybe  the  thing  was  submitted  to  the  public,  because  it 

did  go  to  the  electorate  for  approval  in  '35*  perhaps.  But  I 
think  the  legislation  for  the  Riley-Stewart  Plan  was  earlier 


*Revisions  of  the  California  tax  structure  were  worked  out  in  the 
1933  and  1935  sessions  of  the  legislature.  The  Riley-Stewart  Plan, 
considered  in  1933,  called  for  a  state  tax  upon  every  kind  of 
financial  transaction  to  take  care  of  all  demands  upon  the  state 
general  fund. 

The  assembly  favored  exemptions  for  those  with  low  incomes  and 
an  income  tax.  The  senate  favored  a  sales  tax.  The  resulting 
legislative  compromise,  Consitutional  Amendment  #30,  was  voted 
upon  by  the  electorate  in  1933.  It  repealed  the  tax  upon  the 
gross  receipts  of  public  utilities  and  allowed  the  local  govern 
ments  to  tax  the  properties  of  the  utilities. 

The  counties'  responsibility  for  support  of  schools  was  shifted 
to  the  state.  To  meet  these  new  demands  on  the  state's  general 
fund,  a  retail  sales  tax  was  levied  in  1933.   In  1935  the  income 
tax  law  was  enacted.  (-Crouch  and  McHenry,  California  Government; 
Politics  and  Administration,  University  of  California  Press,  1949.) 
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Knowland:   than  that,  either  in  the  session  of  '33  or  perhaps  the  session 
of  '34.  In  those  days,  the  legislature  normally  met  once 
every  two  years.  But  with  the  closing  of  the  banks  and  the 
Depression  period,  the  legislature  started  having  more  extra 
sessions  or  special  sessions  than  it  formerly  had. 

I  was  in  the  assembly,  elected  in  '32,  and  my  first 
session  was  '33.   I  served  on  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee 
of  the  assembly  and  participated  in  the  adoption  of  the  necessary 
legislative  work  that  became  a  part  of  the  Riley-Stewart  Plan. 

Fry:       Your  clippings  show  you  gave  numerous  speeches  to  various  groups 
on  this  plan.  Your  point  was  that  lower  county  taxes  would 
lead  to  the  need  for  more  state  revenue  eventually. 

Knowland:   Yes.  Basically  this  is  true.  The  Riley-Stewart  Plan,  to  over 
simplify  it,  was  to  take  over  a  part  of  the  school  matching 
allowances  [based]  on  average  daily  attendance,  by  the  state 
which  would  then  free  the  localities  of  that  burden  on  the 
real  estate  taxes. 

Fry:       Was  there  difficulty  in  getting  the  voters  to  understand  these 
complexities? 

Knowland:   There  was  quite  a  campaign.  You'd  have  to  look  at  the  election 
results  county  by  county  to  see  just  how  much  of  a  closeness  of 
the  vote  existed.   I  can't  pull  that  out  of  my  head,  but  you 
have  all  of  that.   But  there  was  quite  a  statewide  campaign 
conducted  in  the  various  localities,  and  I  supported  the  Riley- 
Stewart  Plan,  which  was  named  after  the  then  state  controller, 
Ray  Riley,  and  Frank  Stewart,  who  was  either  chairman  at  that 
time  or  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 


Knowland  Gas  Fund  Bill 


Fry:  Also  there  was  the  Knowland  bill  which  allocated  an  additional 
quarter  cent  share  of  the  gas  tax  fund  to  the  cities,  and  this 
passed.  Who  were  the  best  backers  of  this  legislation?  Would 
it  be  the  League  of  California  Cities? 

Knowland:   It  was  supported,  as  I  recall,  by  the  League  of  California 

Cities  and  by  various  city  groups.  I  think  city  councils  had 


Knowland : 

Fry: 
Knowland : 

Fry: 
Knowland : 

Fry: 
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endorsed  it  and  others  throughout  the  state.   It  had  general 
statewide  interest. 

Were  you  in  the  senate  yet  or  were  you  still  in  the  assembly? 

I  was  elected  to  the  senate  in  '34  and  then  went  to  the  senate 
for  the  session  of  "35. 

If  the  Associated  Farmers  fought  that,  I  thought  you  might 
have  felt  their  power  more  in  the  senate  than  in  the  assembly. 

I  don't  recall  particularly.  Again,  the  scrapbook  might 
refresh  your  memory.  I  don't  recall  any  major  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Later  on,  in  the  forties,  the  oil  companies  got  into  quite  a 
fight  over  an  increase  in  the  gas  tax.  Because  this  seems 
to  be  a  relocation  of  the  gas  tax,  I  wondered  if  you  had  any 
response  from  the  oil  companies? 


Knowland:   No.  They,  at  least  visibly,  didn't  seem  to  be  opposed  to  it. 


Knowland-Roberts  Anti-Lynching  Bill 


Fry: 


I  saw  a  telegram  thanking  you  for  the  passage  of  the  Knowland- 
Roberts  anti-lynching  bill.*  Can  you  tell  me  about  that? 


*"In  1926  one  of  the  early  champions  for  Negro  rights  joined 
the  TRIE  writing  staff.  Delilah  L.  Beasley  was  already  a 
noted  figure  within  the  Bay  Area  black  community,  having  written 
"The  Negro  Trail-Blazers  of  California'  that  was  published  in 
1919  and  then  reprinted  in  1962.  She  died  at  the  age  of  62 
in  1934. 

"It  was  at  her  request  that  current  Tribune  publisher  and  editor 
William  F.  Knowland,  then  assistant  publisher,  and  Assemblyman 
Frederick  M.  Roberts  of  Los  Angeles  County  introduced  an  anti- 
lynching  bill  that  passed  unanimously  in  both  branches  of  the 
California  Legislature.   It  was  the  state's  first  mob  violence 
control  law...."  Feb.  21,  1974  edition  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
p.  21,  on  noted  writers  who  had  worked  for  Tribune. 
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Knowland:   Yes.  I  can  give  you  some  of  the  background  on  that.  Fred 
Roberts  was  a  Negro  assemblyman  from  Los  Angeles  for  many 
years.  He  had  joined  me;  I  had  prepared  to  introduce  the 
bill  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  co-author  it  with 
me. 

It  grew  out  of  the  lynching  that  had  taken  place  in  San 
Jose.  There  had  been  a  kidnapping  case  there.  Actually  the 
people  involved,  as  I  recall,  were  all  white.  They  had 
kidnapped  this  boy,  I  believe  by  the  name  of  Hart  of  the  Hart's 
Department  Store  in  San  Jose.  His  body  was  later  found  near 
one  of  the  bay  bridges  where  apparently  he  had  been  dumped 
after  they  had  killed  him,  or  [he]  died  in  some  circumstance. 

The  people  involved  were  finally  arrested  and  put  in  the 
jail  in  San  Jose,  the  county  jail.  The  mob  had  collected. 
One  evening,  as  I  remember  the  circumstances,  they  had  taken 
a  battering  ram  and  had  gone  in  and  taken  the  prisoners  and 
lynched  them  in  the  park  across  from  the  courthouse  in  the  city 
of  San  Jose. 

The  then-governor  of  California,  who  was  James  Rolph,  had 
made  some  unfortunate  statement  to  the  general  effect  that 
maybe  this  was  just  as  well  that  it  happened,  that  it  saved 
the  state  some  expense.  But  certainly  everyone,  on  reflection, 
realized  this  is  not  due  process  of  law,  regardless  of  the  crime 
committed. 

Consequently,  I  felt  that  there  was  need  for  a  statute-- 
which  up  to  that  time  hadn't  been  on  the  books—dealing 
particularly  with  lynching  per  se.  I  suppose  you  could  have 
gotten  around  it  by  the  fact  that  they  had  killed  two  people, 
albeit  themselves  murderers.  But  we  wrote  up  this  statute  to 
cover  a  situation  of  this  kind,  and  that's  the  background  of 
that  legislation  that  was  passed  and  became  law.   I  guess  it's 
still  on  the  statute  books, as  far  as  I  know. 
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Creation  of  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District 


Fry: 


Kn owl and : 
Fry: 

Know land: 


I  didn't  get  this  from  your  scrapbook.  While  we're  talking 
about  your  legislation,  I  might  as  well  mention  that  Walter 
Jones,  the  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  other  Bees,  said 
that  you  had  been  an  author  of  a  bill  to  create  the  East  Bay 
Municipal  Utility  District. 

Yes. 

He  was  particularly  sensitive  to  this  because  of  the  Bee 's 
stand  for  publicly-owned  utilities.  What  were  the  issues  at 
the  time-- just  to  get  a  little  local  history. 

The  background  on  it  is  that  for  many  years  we  had  what  was 
known  as  the  East  Bay  Water  Company  here,  which  was  a  privately- 
owned  public  utility.  They  did  not,  however,  have  the  resources 
to  develop  an  adequate  supply  of  water  in  the  high  Sierra 
country. 

A  group  of  citizens,  under  the  leadership  of  former 
Governor  George  C.  Fardee,  who  had  been  at  one  time  mayor  of 
Oakland,  and  had  been  governor  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  in  1906.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
citizen  and  was  active  throughout  the  balance  of  his  life  in 
various  different  activities.  He'd  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  Fort  of  Oakland,  he  served  on  the  Port  Commission,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  early  people  interested  in  bringing  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  mountain  water  into  this  area. 

The  legislation  was  necessary  at  the  state  level.  The 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  was  authorized;  it  was 
necessary  for  that  group,  after  the  enabling  legislation  was 
passed,  to  itself  go  to  the  people  to  get  the  passage  of  bonds 
to  build  the  necessary  water  development  projects  —  the  Pardee 
Dam  (what  later  became  the  Fardee  Dam)  and  the  aqueduct  to 
bring  the  water  down  here. 

Since  that  time,  of  course,  the  district  has  grown,  and 
they've  built  other  dam  structures  and  they're  still  planning 
for  the  future.  This  was  part  of  it.  And  of  course  that  then, 
instead  of  being  a  privately-owned  public  utility,  it  became 
a  publicly -owned  public  utility,  owned  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District.  This  is  the  background  of  that. 
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Fry:       Was  it  a  big  hassle  to  make  the  East  Bay  Water  Company  part 
of  the  utility  district? 

Knowland:   No,  not  so  much,  because  the  old  water  company  was  not  in  a 
position  financially  to  move  ahead  on  this  project.  One 
spinoff  from  that,  which  I  think  is  interesting,  is  when  the 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  took  over  the  lands,  under 
the  bond  issue,  that  had  formerly  been  owned  by  the  East  Bay 
Water  Company.  With  the  change  in  operation,  some  of  the 
watershed  lands  now  owned  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility 
District  became  surplus  to  them.  And  of  course  there  was  a 
possibility  that  those  lands  might  be  disposed  of  and  go  into 
subdivision. 

At  that  point  another  group  of  citizens,  many  of  the  same 
people  who  had  been  active  in  other  things,  decided  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  the  future  of  this  area  to  preserve  those 
lands.  The  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  was  created  out 
of  the  old  lands  that  were  no  longer  necessary  for  our  watershed 
purposes.  Therefore,  we  now  have  one  of  the  finest  regional 
park  systems  in  the  country  here,  in  the  area  between  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 

Since  that  time,  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District 
itself  has,  through  the  taxing  power  that  they  have,  has  been 
able  to  add  to  those  lands,  and  will  in  the  future  undoubtedly 
add  other  facilities.  But  it  gives,  right  at  our  back  door,  a 
tremendous  asset  for  recreation  here  that  very  few  cities  in 
the  country  possess.  This,  as  I  said,  is  kind  of  a  spinoff 
from  the  development  of  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District. 

Fry:       Was  that  something  that  both  you  and  your  father  worked  on? 

Knowland:   Yes.  The  Tribune  supported  the  creation  of  the  East  Bay 

Municipal  Utility  District,  supported  the  bond  issue  to  build 
the  dams  and  build  the  aqueducts  and  get  the  system  operating. 
We  supported  the  creation  of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District, 
as  we  did  the  creation  of  the  Alameda-Contra  Costa  County 
Transit  District  years  later.  And  of  course  we  supported  the 
creation  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  and  also  the 
development  of  the  Port  of  Oakland. 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Bill  and  Compulsory  Health 
Insurance  Committee 


Fry: 


Know land; 


Fry: 
Know land : 


In  1935  you  were  added  to  the  committee  to  continue  the  study 
of  the  compulsory  health  insurance  legislation,  as  per  a 
resolution  by  Senator  [Edward]  Tickle,  the  co-author.  His 
bill  embodied  the  legislation  that  had  been  recommended  by 
this  committee  prior  to  your  study. 

The  people  on  the  committee  were  Edward  Tickle ,  Leonard 
Difani,  Dan  Williams,  A.L.  Pierovitch,  and  you.  Why  was  this 
legislation  studied  again?  Was  this  a  way  of  killing  it? 

No,  I  think  not.  This  was  a  question  that  was  being  discussed 
at  that  time.  There  was  a  growing  interest  in  health  insurance, 
growing  out  partially  of  the  New  Deal  period.  The  federal 
government  had  been  interested  in  legislation  on  unemployment 
insurance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  handled  on  the  floor  of  the 
state  senate  the  first  unemployment  insurance  legislation  ever 
passed  in  California  and  secured  its  passage. 

You  mean  you  were  the  floor  manager  of  that  bill? 

Yes,  I  was  the  floor  manager  of  that  bill.  So  this  was  part  of 
the  developing  scene,  and  I  think  most  responsible  legislators 
recognized  that  some  form  of  unemployment  insurance  was  coming. 
There  was  opposition  to  it,  of  course,  as  there  is  to  all  of 
this  legislation,  but  the  unemployment  insurance  bill  passed 
both  houses  and  was  approved  by  the  governor. 

This  health  insurance  legislation  was  under  study  and 
ultimately  legislation  was  passed.   I  right  now  can't  remember 
all  the  details;  I'd  have  to  review  the  situation.  But  the 
committee  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  legislation 
but  rather  finding  something  that  would  be  passable  by  the 
state  senate  and  the  assembly. 

Of  course,  our  legislative  system,  which  I  happen  to 
believe  in,  requires  a  lot  of  compromise.   If  you  asked  the 
forty  members  of  the  state  senate  or  the  eighty  members  of  the 
state  assembly  to  sit  down  and  draft  a  bill  on  any  given 
subject—unemployment  insurance,  health  insurance,  agricultural 
problems  or  even  taxation--you  would  have  eighty  different 
versions  in  the  assembly  and  forty  different  versions  in  the 
senate. 
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Knowland:       The  art  of  legislation  is  to  find  a  common  ground  that 
can  be  supported  by  at  least  a  majority  in  the  senate  and  a 
majority  in  the  assembly.  And  preferably  even  a  greater 
number  because  if  you  should  run  against  a  governor's  veto, 
you'd  need  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  senate  and  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  assembly  [to  override].  So  the  whole  legislative 
process  and  committee  process  is  to  attempt  to  find  a  language 
and  policy  that  will  be  agreeable  to  a  majority  of  the  two 
houses. 

Fry:       I  wonder  where  the  battle  lines  were  drawn  on  that.  The 

political  scientists  tell  us  that  parties  weren't  too  important 
in  the  legislature. 

Knowland:   No,  they  weren't  and  have  never  been,  really,  in  California 
in  that  sense  of  the  word.  There  were  different  groups—one 
to  deal  with  health  insurance.  There  were  various  points  of 
view,  even  among  the  doctors  and  dentists,  as  an  example. 

Fry:       What  was  California  Medical  Association's  official  position? 

Knowland:   I  can't  recall  right  now.   I  know  they  were  reluctant  to  get 
into  something  which  they  would  call  state  medicine  at  the 
time,  having  in  mind  the  British  experience. 

Fry:       Or  was  that  later? 

Knowland:   Well,  no,  I  think  that  came  later,  but  of  course  you  were  asking 
about  the  groups.  I  think  merely  the  mention  of  health  insurance 
raised  this  problem  among  a  lot  of  the  doctors.  I  think  they 
generally  favored,  at  that  time  in  history,  more  a  voluntary 
system  rather  than  a  compulsory  system. 

Fry:        Was  Ben  Read  their  lobbyist  then? 

Knowland:   Ben  Read  had  been  very  active  in  my--I  think  he'd  prefer  to  be 
called  legislative  representative,  but  lobbyist  [laughter]  is 
a  correct  synonym  for  that. 

Fry:       I  guess  he  was  called  legislative  representative  then,  but  he 
had  a  very  effective  voice. 

Knowland:   He  was  a  very  effective  representative,  yes. 

Fry:       What  other  legislative  representative  groups  were  on  the  side 
of  health  insurance  bills? 
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Knowland:   Well,  it's  very  difficult.  This  is  now  1973,  and  that  was  in 

the  1933  to  '35  period;  that's  forty  years  ago.  Again,  without 
reviewing  the  scrapbooks  and  maybe  picking  up  some  names,  why, 
it's  not  easy  to  do. 

Of  course  another  group  which  always  had  very  strong 
representation  in  the  legislature,  as  it  still  does  and 
properly  so,  are  the  labor  organizations,  who  generally  supported 
unemployment  insurance  and  supported  the  idea  of  health  insurance 
but  didn't  necessarily  have  a  hangup  on  whether  it  was  compulsory 
or  voluntary.  They  just  felt  that  there  was  some  legislation 
that  was  necessary. 

Various  business  organizations,  of  course,  looking  for 
the  tax  impact  this  would  have  and  the  competitive  position 
in  which  that  might  place  California  industry  in  comparison 
with  industry  from  other  states,  generally  felt  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  national  legislation  rather  than  state 
legislation  because  then  it  would  apply,  and  the  taxes  would 
apply,  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  somewhat  the  same  situation  that  finally  resulted 
in  the  federal  government  getting  into  the  federal  estate  tax 
legislation  to  encourage  states  to  adopt  legislation  of  that 
kind  because  they  levied  the  federal  tax  whether  the  state  had 
acted  or  not.  Any  state  that  enacted  legislation  would  get 
a  credit  against  the  federal  tax.  This  was  trying  to  push 
states  like  Nevada,  that  had  no  state  inheritance  tax,  into 
adopting  some  kind  of  legislation. 

The  federal  government  has  used  this  inducement  or  pressure 
tactic  on  all  kinds  of  legislation  to  encourage  the  states  to 
move  ahead. 


Partisan  vs.  Non-Partisan;   Influence  and  Funding 


Try:       I  can  see  this  interview  is  going  to  be  very  educational;  I  may 
run  for  senate  when  we're  through.  [Laughter] 

There's  another  one  in  the  '37  legislature  that  was  kind 
of  interesting.  You  submitted  a  bill  on  January  19th  to  "limit 
candidates  to  partisan  offices  to  running  on  their  own  party." 
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Fry: 

Knowland : 
Fry: 


Knowland : 


Fry: 


At  about  the  same  time,  there  were  some  senators  who  were 
trying  to  outlaw  any  mention  of  party  for  legislative  races; 
I  guess  that  means  you'd  have  a  non-partisan  legislature 
completely. 

Yes. 

You  were  a  member  of  a  party  which  had  just  crossed  the  line 
into  being  a  minority  party  in  the  state,  according  to  voter 
registration  at  that  time,  and  I  wonder  why  you  didn't  want 
cross-filing.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  retain  it  right  at  that  year. 

I  think  this  was  more  of  a  counter-move  to  the  idea  of  making 
the  legislature  entirely  non-partisan,  which,  at  that  particular 
time  in  my  life,  I  had  felt  would  break  down  the  party  structure. 
Unlike  some  of  the  eastern  and  midwestern  states,  already  all 
of  our  city  and  county  officials  were  non-partisan.   If  indeed 
the  legislature  became  non-partisan,  then  the  next  step  would 
have  been  to  make  the  governship  non-partisan,  which  would  have 
left  nothing  of  a  partisan  nature  except  the  congressmen  and 
the  senators  and  the  presidential  candidates. 

I  felt  that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  sustain  a  party  on 
this  narrow  a  base.  I  must  say  that,  with  reflection,  and 
after  the  passage  of  years,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  today 
necessarily  oppose  the  legislature  becoming  non-partisan,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  city  and  county  officials  are  non- 
partisan  already  as  well  as  all  our  judicial  officials.  But  at 
that  time  I  think  it  [the  bill  to  limit  cross-filing]  was  to 
counter  this  move  that  had  been  made  [to  make  the  legislature 
non-partisan] . 

Actually,  when  my  opponents  cross-filed  in  the  Republican 
primaries,  I  would  cross-file  in  the  Democratic  primaries.  As 
you  say,  it  was  beneficial  to  me  because  in  1952  I  won  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  nominations  for  United  States  senator 
when  I  ran  for  re-election  in  1952.  It  was  only  subsequent  to 
that  that  they  did  change  the  law  to  prevent  cross-filing.  But 
that  was  then,  pretty  generally,  led  by  the  Democrats  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  the  dominant  party. 

Yes,  and  I'm  used  to  hearing  about  this  from  Democrats  [laughter] 
but  I  hadn't  heard  about  it  from  a  Republican.   If  we  had  a  non- 
partisan  legislature,  was  any  thought  given  to  the  possibility 
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Fry: 


Kn owl and: 


Fry: 


Know land : 


Fry: 

Knowland : 


Fry: 
Knowland : 


that  it  might  return  us  to  a  political  process  that  was 
dominated  by  either  the  oil  companies  or  the  labor  unions  or 
some  other  interests? 

No,  I  really  don't  think,  whether  it's  non-partisan  or 
partisan,  that  this  in  itself  per  se  would  have  the  effect 
of  doing  that.  I  think  that  you  can  have  legislative  bodies 
dominated  by  outside  interests  whether  they're  partisan  or 
non-partisan.   It  depends  on  the  caliber  and  character  of 
your  members.   It  can  happen  in  the  city  council,  it  can 
happen  in  the  state  legislature,  it  can  even  happen  to  a  degree 
in  the  national  Congress.  But  I  don't  think  it  would  be  too 
different  if  they  were  non-partisan  or  if  they  were  partisan; 
I  really  don't  see  how  that  would  affect  that  particular 
problem. 

I  thought  maybe  it  was  in  terms  of  candidates  getting  funds 
for  their  campaigns.  At  least,  the  way  a  party  system  is  set 
up,  candidates  do  receive  some  funds  from  the  party. 

Yes,  but  very  little  actually.  Generally,  the  top  of  the 
ticket,  candidates  for  governor  or  president  or  perhaps  United 
States  senator,  being  the  most  prominent  offices,  get  the  most 
attention.  Candidates  for  the  legislature  or  Congress  are 
pretty  much  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  I  don't  think  that 
would  really  be  affected  too  much. 

Was  that  true  in  your  case  in  the  thirties? 

Yes,  that  was  pretty  generally  true.  The  attention  was  given 

to  the  top  of  the  ticket.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  running 

at  the  same  time  that  Governor  Merriam  was  running  for  re-election. 

The  headquarters  here  in  the  county  wouldn't  permit  the 

legislators  to  even  have  their  campaign  cards  in  the  Merriam 

headquarters,  keeping  him  separate. 

Do  you  get  money  that  the  county  Republican  central  committee 
raises  for  Republican  candidates? 

They  have  had  different  processes  that  have  been  followed. 
Normally  the  county  committees  as  such  have  not  been  too 
strong  in  California.  There  have  been  periods  of  time  when 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  rebirth  and  become  more  effective  in 
one  county  or  the  other.  But  considering  the  fifty-eight 
counties  in  California,  and  of  course  many  of  them  are  quite 
small,  they  really  have  not  been  too  effective  politically. 
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Know land: 


Fry: 


Kn owl and : 


They  have  a  paper  organization  in  many  cases.  They  do 
make  endorsements;  they  normally  support  the  party  nominees, 
whoever  the  nominees  may  be.  But  most  of  the  candidates  for 
the  higher  offices,  from  president  on  down,  have  generally  had 
the  Willkie  Volunteer  Committee,  or  the  Volunteers  for 
Eisenhower,  or  the  Nixon  Committee,  or  the  Johnson,  or  Truman 
committees,  which  went  out  and  did  work  and  tried  to  give  a 
little  more  bipartisan  appearance  and  attract  members  of  the 
opposite  party.  This  has  been  done  through  both  parties  to 
try  and  cut  across  party  lines. 

I  think  it  is  generally  true  in  the  West—California, 
Oregon,  Washington  particularly — that  partisanship  has  not  had 
the  narrow  lines  that  it  does  in  the  Midwest  and  the  East. 
I  think  crossing  party  lines  by  the  voter  has  been  far  more 
often  done  [here]  than  it  is  in  some  other  areas. 

Part  of  this  is  because  of  our  traditions  of  independence 
out  here.  Part  of  it  is  the  fact  that  we  adopted  the 
Massachusetts  ballot,  so-called,  so  you  couldn't  pull  one 
lever  on  a  voting  machine  and  vote  the  entire  Republican  ticket 
or  the  entire  Democratic  ticket.  You  would  have  to  pick  for 
each  office  the  candidate.  This  tends  to  more  independent 


voting  than  if  you  can  mark  one 
right. 


"X"  or  stamp  one  "X"— that's 


This  has  difficulties  not  only  for  voters  but  for  historians 
later  on,  because  you  simply  can't  draw  any  conclusions 
according  to  party. 

Was  it  a  party  line  issue  when  you  led  the  fight  in  the 
senate  against  the  resolution  to  declare  Tom  Mooney  innocent? 

No,  no;  that  crossed  party  lines.   It  was  not  a  party  issue 
at  all. 
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Olson,  Kn owl and ,  and  the  Teachers 


Fry:       This  was  a  year  before  Olson  became  governor? 

Knowland:   Yes.  He  had  been  in  the  state  senate;  I  had  served  in  the 
state  senate  with  Olson.  Then  he  became  governor  after  I 
had  left  the  senate. 

Fry:       Sounds  like  you  and  Olson  may  have  been  on  the  same  side  of 
some  issues. 

Knowland:   I  suppose  like  you  do:   in  some  things  you  vote  on  the  same 

side  even  though  you  may  not  necessarily  agree  philosophically 
completely  with  the  other  person.  This  happens  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  as  well. 

The  interesting  thing  was  (this  is  just  kind  of  an  aside 
or  parenthetically  speaking)  that  because  of  his  views,  Olson 
in  the  state  senate  representing  the  large  metropolitan  area 
of  Los  Angeles,  did  not  have  too  much  of  a  rapport  with  many 
of  the  state  senators  from  what  they  used  to  call  the  "cow 
counties"--the  smaller  counties  of  California.  As  a  result, 
when  he  proposed  legislation  sometimes  he  would  not  get  a 
fair  hearing  either  on  the  floor  or  in  committee. 

This  bothered  the  Los  Angeles  teachers  quite  a  bit  because 
they  had  a  very  fine  legislative  representative  who  was  then 
representing  them--Ray  Eberhard,  who  has  since  died.  He  came 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  handle  the  legislation  relating  to 
school  matters  coming  up  from  Los  Angeles  County  to  the  state 
senate.   Some  of  the  state  legislators,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  had  thought  that  there  might  be  two  strikes  on  their 
legislation  if  Senator  Olson  handled  it. 

I  said  this  was  a  problem  I  didn't  want  Senator  Olson  to 
feel  badly  about,  but  that  I  would  talk  with  him.   If  he  had 
no  particular  objection,  why,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  on 
that  additional  burden.   (I  represented  a  fairly  good  sized 
county  myself  in  Alameda  here.)  And  so,  for  the  time  I  was  in 
the  senate  I  handled  the  school  legislation  for  Los  Angeles 
County,  particularly  dealing  with  teachers'  pensions  and  so 
forth.  They  wanted  to  get  it  through  and  they  weren't  quite 
sure  that  Senator  Olson  could  get  it  through  for  them. 
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Fry:       I  wonder  if  that  helped  you  later  when  you  had  to  run  for 
the  senate . 

Knowland:   I  think  it  did. 

Fry:       The  teachers,  I  understand,  were  a  powerful  group. 

Knowland:   I  think  it  undoubtedly  did  because  it  was  mentioned  many 
times,  how  I  had  handled  the  retirement  legislation  for 
them. 


Labor 


Fry: 


Knowland : 
Fry: 
Knowland : 


Fry: 


Knowl and : 


I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  the  senator  from  Los  Angeles. 
[Laughter]  Was  that  your  bill  to  forbid  interference  with 
delivery  of  food  or  medical  supplies  in  such  cases  as  strikes? 
I  think  this  had  happened  during  that  big  general  strike  in 
Oakland  and  the  bill  had  to  be  forced  onto  the  floor  for  a 
vote.  There  was  a  newspaper  story  about  how  you  were  prominent 
in  getting  it  to  a  vote. 

I'm  sure  I  supported  the  legislation  of  that  kind,  but  I  don't 
recall  all  the  details  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  if  this  was  considered  an  Olson  defeat  when 
it  passed? 

I'm  not  certain  now  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was.  I  assume  Olson 
would  have  opposed  any  such  legislation  because  of  his  ties 
with  labor  which,  I  imagine,  would  very  strenuously  have  opposed 
that  kind  of  legislation.  Without  being  able  to  document  it, 
I  would  say  that  undoubtedly  the  governor  was  adverse  to  it. 
I  can't  recall  at  this  time  whether  he  had  a  chance  to  sign 
or  veto  the  bill  and  what  action  he  might  have  taken. 

In  your  district  you  had  some  bills,  like  your  unemployment 
insurance,  that  must  have  made  labor  very  happy.  Then  you  had 
this  bill,  which  labor  opposed.  What  was  your  voter  support 
in  the  labor  community? 

Of  course,  I  don't  think  any  group --whether  they  be  a  labor 
organization,  or  a  teachers'  organization,  or  a  business 
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Knowland:   organization--can  deliver  all  of  its  votes  the  way  they  want 
them  to  go.   I  think  there  are  lots  of  people  in  organized 
labor  who  vote  for  their  convictions  like  anyone  else  does. 

When  they  get  into  the  secrecy  of  the  voting  booth, 
nobody  really  knows  how  they  do  vote,  and  nobody  knows  how 
their  wives  vote  and  what  their  reactions  are  to  closing  up 
hospitals  and  denying  food  and  medical  supplies  to  hospitals, 
and  so  on.   I  think  many  of  them  would  feel  that  this  was 
going  beyond  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  strike. 

When  I  ran  for  the  state  assembly,  my  incumbent  opponent 
had  not  had  a  good  labor  record.  I  got  the  support,  actually 
I  think  I  had  the  endorsement--!  know  I  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  that  election.   I  think 
that  in  the  race  in  '34  for  the  state  senate  I  had  a  number  of 
local  labor  organizations  that  endorsed  me  on  it.   So  this  has 
varied  in  the  times . 

When  I  later  went  to  the  United  States  Senate,  one  of  my 
very  strong  supporters  was  Harry  Lundeberg,  who  was  then  the 
secretary-manager  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  because 
of  the  interest  I'd  taken  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  So 
these  things  vary,  just  as  they  did  in  this  last  election  when 
a  certain  labor  organization  supported  one  presidential 
candidate  and  certain  others  supported  another  one. 


Tidelands  Oil 


Fry:       Was  it  your  bill  to  permit  drilling  in  state  tidelands  and  on 
islands?  It  was  regarding  the  state-owned  Huntington  Beach 
oil  pool. 

Knowland:   I  don't  recall  this  particular  legislation  before  the  state 
legislature,  and  without  being  able  to  review  it  more  in 
detail. . . 

But  I  had  generally  throughout  my  public  career—and  it 
was  true  when  I  was  in  the  United  States  Senate --had  taken  the 
position  that  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  clearly  when  California 
was  admitted  to  the  union,  went  out  three  miles  into  the  Pacific. 
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Knowland:   Anything  inward  of  the  three-mile  limit  was  part  of  the  state 
of  California  and  anything  outward  of  the  three-mile  limit, 
as  far  as  the  federal  government  decided  to  exercise  its 
claim,  would  be  federal  property. 

This  position  I  consistently  followed  when  I  was  in  the 
United  States  Senate  as  well. 

Fry:       Wasn't  there  a  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  when  you  were  there 
for  a  ten-mile  limit  for  some  states,  particularly  Texas? 

Knowland:   That  had  been  discussed.  I  don't  think  I  ever  supported  it. 

I  think  this  ten-mile  one  was  enunciated  by  perhaps  Mississippi 
or  Louisiana  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Fry:       They  have  the  shelf. 

Knowland:   Yes.  But  their  constitution,  under  which  they  came  into  the 
union,  may  have  been  entirely  different  from  ours.  The 
constitution  of  1849,  under  which  we  were  admitted  as  a  state 
in  1850,  clearly  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  state  as  being 
three  miles  out  into  the  Pacific. 
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III  THE  1936  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 


Movement  for  Unpledged  California  Delegation,  Which 
Warren  Heads 


Fry: 


Knowland ; 
Fry: 

Knowland; 


Fry: 
Knowland : 

Fry: 
Knowland: 


The  1936  presidential  campaign  primary  is  the  next  thing  on 
my  outline.   I  was  wondering  how  this  idea  for  the  unpledged, 
non-Landon  delegation  began  and  why.  Judge  Maclntyre  Paries 
told  me  that  it  emanated  from  a  group  made  up  of  George  T. 
Chandler  of  the  Chronicle-- 

George  Cameron-- 

George  Cameron  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Harry  Chandler 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  your  father  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  in  reaction  to  Hearst  fielding  a  Landon  campaign. 

If  I  could  just  go  back  a  moment,  because  we  now  get  into 
presidential  politics.  Just  taking  a  moment,  the  first 
campaign  that  I  can  recall  having  been  active  in  was  when  I 
was  still  in  high  school.   I  was  named  as  treasurer  of  the 
Coolidge-Dawes  Republican  Club  of  Alameda  for  handling  the 
presidential  campaign  in  the  city  of  Alameda. 

Before  you  were  even  of  voting  age? 

Before  I  was  even  of  voting  age.   I  used  to  do  precinct  work 
at  that  time. 

Did  that  mean  you  had  to  raise  the  money? 
Yes. 
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Fry:       And  what  did  you  do?  Go  raid  your  father's  press  staff? 

Knowland:   Yes,  basically  that,  and  other  people  that  had  been  contributors. 
So,  then  in  1928,  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  California 
and  took  an  active  part  on  the  campus  on  the  Hoover-Curtis 
Republican  Club.  Then  in  1932,  when  Hoover  was  running  for 
re-election  and  of  course  was  defeated  by  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
I  became  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention- -an  alternate  to  Dr.  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  who  was 
then  president  of  Mills  College.  At  the  last  minute  she  could 
not  go  to  the  convention,  so  I  actually  sat  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  Convention  in  1932.   It  was  the  first  convention-- 
I'd  attended  both  party  conventions  prior  to  that  time  as  an 
observer  taken  by  my  father,  but  I  had  never  actually  participated 
in  the  convention  until  '32. 

Now,  getting  to  your  question  on  1936,  the  Republican  field 
was  considered  to  be  fairly  wide  open  at  that  time,  though 
Governor  Landon  had  made  quite  a  record  for  himself  in  economy 
and  so  forth  in  Kansas,  and  [he]  got  off  to  an  early  start. 
There  were  other  candidates  who  were  mentioned.   Senator 
Vandenberg  was  one  of  them  at  that  time,  and  quite  a  number  of 
others. 

In  California  a  feeling  developed --and  I  don't  think  by 
any  manner  of  means  it  was  limited  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
(Mr.  Harry  Chandler  at  that  point)  or  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
(Mr.  George  Cameron  was  the  publisher) ,  or  the  Oakland  Tribune 
(my  father  was  the  publisher  at  the  time).   I  don't  think  this 
point  of  view  was  limited  to  them  because  there  was  a  lot  of 
discussion  going  on  in  various  Republican  groups  as  to  whether 
California  should  go  all  out  for  Landon  or  whether  they  should 
maintain  an  open  position  to  see  what  developed  in  the  convention. 

It  is  true,  as  a  factual  matter  and  an  historical  matter, 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ultimately,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  Oakland  Tribune,  but  also  a  lot  of  other 
papers  in  the  state,  supported  the  uninstructed  delegation.  But 
it  was  not  merely  set  up  and  devised  by  the  papers  that  you  had 
mentioned,  though  they  did  render  very  good  support  to  the 
uninstructed  delegation  when  it  was  selected. 

There  were  numerous  discussions  that  went  on.   I  have  a 
very  strong  recollection  that  Governor  Merriam  had  at  one  time 
considered  that  he  would  like  the  delegation  to  run  in  his  name. 
But  there  was  no  great  enthusiasm  for  that  on  the  part  of 
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Knowland:   Republicans  throughout  the  state. 

When  the  governor  found  that  this  was  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  sell,  then  he  took  what  he  thought  would  be  the  next 
best  course  to  maintain  his  hold  over  the  so-called  party 
structure  of  the  state.  Therefore,  he  entered  into  discussion 
with  the  Landon  people  in  Kansas,  that  if  he  could  name  the 
delegation,  which  would  give  him  control  of  the  delegation, 
that  it  would  run  and  be  pledged  to  Governor  Landon. 

When  we  heard  of  this  maneuver- -I'd  had  some  contacts 
with  Roy  Roberts,  then  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  who  was  very 
active  and  one  of  the  close  advisers  of  Governor  Landon.  I 
got  him  on  the  telephone  and  told  him  that  a  great  many  of 
the  party  people  were  not  in  favor  of  turning  over  the  delega 
tion  to  Governor  Merriam  either  directly  or  as  a  candidate  as 
he  had  once  suggested.   (And  I  think  he'd  suggested  it,  in 
fact,  to  former  President  Herbert  Hoover).  Not  getting  any 
support  for  that,  [Merriam]  was  now  proposing  that  the  delegation 
run  in  Landon 's  name  but  be  actually  picked  and  selected  by 
Governor  Merriam  and  his  close  associates. 

I  told  Roy  Roberts,  because  I  had  been  in  touch  with 
people  both  north  and  south,  that  there  was  a  considerable 
movement  to  have  an  uninstructed  delegation.   It  would  not 
be  unfriendly  to  Governor  Landon;  it  might  indeed  turn  out 
that  the  delegation  would  support  him.  But  they  felt  that  they 
did  not  want  to  get  committed  at  that  particular  stage. 

For  a  time,  apparently,  the  Landon  people  considered  very 
carefully  as  to  whether  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  enter 
California  and  get  involved  in  a  donnybrook  here.  Finally  they 
gave  the  word  to  Merriam  they  would  go  along  with  his  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  a  committee  had  been  established  called 
the  Carnahan  Committee,  named  after  former  lieutenant  governor 
Carnahan,  who  had  been  named  lieutenant  governor  by  Hiram 
Johnson  and  had  been  a  very  close  friend  of  Hiram  Johnson's.* 
When  [John  M.]  Eshleman,  the  lieutenant  governor,  died,  there 
was  a  vacancy.  Hiram  Johnson  was  then  the  governor,  and  at 
that  point  in  time,  Johnson  named  Carnahan  for  the  vacancy,  as 


*See  footnote,  p.  8. 
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Knowland:   the  governor  had  the  right  to  do.   So  he  had  been  close  to 
Johnson  and  was  generally  considered  a  Progressive  in  the 
old  1912,  1926  connotation. 

[In  1936]  there  was  a  committee  [the  Carnahan  Committee] 
that  was  quite  representative  of  the  party  throughout  the 
state.  They  served  for  quite  a  period  of  time.   I  have  some 
where  in  my  files  a  lot  of  correspondence  dealing  with  this 
period  because  I  was  quite  active  in  the  committee  and  the 
various  steps  that  were  taken  to  gradually  get  a  delegation 
together. 

It  was  determined  that  the  man  in  [whose  name]  the 
delegation  should  run—because  if  it  merely  ran  as  an 
uninstructed  delegation  under  the  law  as  it  then  existed  it 
would  be  necessary  to  stamp  a  vote  for  each  individual 
delegate;  whereas  if  they  ran  nominally  pledged  to  someone 
they  could  run  as  a  ticket.  So  it  was  decided,  with  his 
consent,  that  it  should  run  in  the  name  of  Earl  Warren,  who 
at  that  particular  point  in  time  was  the  Republican  State 
Chairman  for  California,  even  though  Merriam  had  been  governor 
and  had  not  supported  the  election  of  Warren  as  state  chairman. 

The  campaign  did  get  underway.  The  list  of  the  Warren 
uninstructed  delegation  was  announced.  Merriam  was  a  member 
of,  and  supported,  the  Landon  delegation.  Landon  by  that  time 
was  certainly  the  leading  Republican  contender  in  the  country 
because  he'd  been  gathering  up  delegates.  California  had  a 
very  late  primary  and  still  does. 

Most  people  thought,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign, 
that  with  the  name  of  Landon  and  with  the  support  of  Governor 
Merriam  and  the  state  administration,  and  with  the  very  strong 
support  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  California,  that  the  Landon 
delegation  would  be  a  shoo-in.  But  much  to  the  surprise  of 
many  people ,  because  of  a  vigorous  campaign  and  support  from 
Republicans  who  were  not  enamored  to  Governor  Merriam,  and  the 
support  of  other  papers  who  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  Landon-Merriam  delegation  selected,  the  Warren 
delegation  won. 

It  really  brought  Earl  Warren  into  first  national  prominence 
because,  of  course,  all  over  the  country  stories  were  carried 
about  this  unknown  man  Warren,  the  state  chairman,  who  had 
defeated  Landon,  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  presidency 
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Knowland:   among  the  Republicans.   It  gave  him  a  degree  of  recognition 
throughout  the  country.  People  saw  his  name,  many  of  them, 
for  the  first  time.   It  was  the  first  time,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  that  Earl  Warren's  name  had  appeared  on  a  state 
wide  ballot  in  California.  He  had,  of  course,  been  elected 
and  re-elected  as  district  attorney  of  Alameda  County.  He 
had  been  elected  by  the  state  committee  as  its  chairman.  But 
his  name  had  not  appeared  in  all  fifty-eight  counties  of  the 
state  before  the  1936  election.  Therefore,  as  I  say,  I  think 
this  really  started  him  on  his  move  to  ultimately  be  attorney 
general  of  California  and  then  ultimately  governor  of  the 
state. 

Fry:       Wasn't  Attorney  General  U.S.  Webb  first  chosen  to  head  the 

delegation,  and  he  agreed  to,  the  thought  being  that  because 
of  his  age  and  so  forth,  he  would  obviously  be  nominal? 

Knowland:   I  don't  know,  and  I  wouldn't  answer,  again,  without  checking 
the  record.   I  know  U.S.  Webb  had  a  good  name  in  California 
politics.  He'd  been  elected  and  re-elected  and  re-elected  as 
attorney  general  of  the  state.  But  I  don't  know  if  it  ever 
got  to  the  place  where  actually  he  was  asked  to  head  the 
delegation.  I'm  sure,  his  name  was  considered  as  a  possibility 
for  this,  and  it  may  well  be  that  he  was  sounded  out  informally 
on  it. 

Fry:       Why  didn't  you  become  the  nominal  head? 

Knowland:   That  thought  never  entered  my  mind  at  that  particular  period 

of  time  because  in  1936,  when  this  election  was  in,  I  had  just 
served  in  the  state  assembly  and  the  state  senate.   I  hadn't 
yet  become  Republican  national  commit teeman  for  the  state.  I 
did  not  have  either  the  stature  or  the  name  recognition  through 
out  California  that  Warren  had  as  the  Republican  state  chairman. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  district  attorneys'  associations  and 
so  forth.  He  was  by  far  a  better  known  figure  than  I  was  and 
was  by  far  the  more  logical  person  to  have  the  delegation  under 
his  name. 
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California  Republican  Assembly 


Fry: 


Kn owl and; 


Fry: 

Knowland : 
Fry: 
Knowland : 


Fry: 
Knowland: 


Fry: 


When  did  the  California  Republican  Assembly  enter  this 
scenario? 

The  Assembly  was  created  after  the  Republican  defeat  in  the 
1932  presidential  race.  I  can't  recall  at  the  moment  the 
exact  year  that  it  started.  By  '36,  I  think,  the  Assembly 
was  an  active  organization. 

I  think  your  newspaper  clippings  in  '36  said  that  it  had  been 
organized  the  year  before. 

Yes;  it  was  in  this  time  frame. 

When  did  it  enter  into  this  Merriam-Hearst  opposition? 

Very  early.  Very  early  in  the  operation,  because  they  were 
fundamentally  a  group  that  had  first  felt  their  oats,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  1934  state  convention—state  central  committee 
meeting—when  they  generally,  if  not  unanimously,  overwhelmingly 
supported  Earl  Warren  as  state  chairman. 

Is  that  how  that  happened? 

Yes.  Because  a  lot  of  these  young  people— Ed  Shattuck,  Maclntyre 
Faries,  Worth  Brown,  Wat  Brown,  Bill  Reichel  of  this  county, 
and  a  great  many  others  who  had  been  active  in  the  assembly 
together— got  themselves  appointed  to  the  state  central  committee. 
Each  Republican  nominee  for  the  state  senate  and  each  Republican 
nominee  for  the  state  assembly,  and  in  years  when  the  state 
[Republican]  ticket  was  being  elected  each  nominee  for  governor, 
lieutenant  governor  and  so  forth,  could  make  three  appointments 
to  the  state  central  committee.  Most  of  these  younger  people, 
having  been  active  in  one  campaign  or  the  other,  got  themselves 
appointed  on  the  state  central  committee.  They  were  quite  a 
substantial  bloc.  They  rallied  round  Earl  Warren  as  a  new  face 
in  California  politics  and  supported  him  to  be  the  state  chairman. 

Merriam  was  not  for  this,  and  there  was  quite  a  hassle  at 
the  state  capitol  in  Sacramento.  But  Warren  won  over  the 
governor's  objections. 

Who  did  the  governor  want? 
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Knowland:   I  think  at  that  time,  though  the  record  would  speak  for 

itself—press  clippings  and  so  on,  I  think  actually  the  governor 
was  supporting  Elmer  Robinson,  who  later  became  mayor  of  San 
Francisco  and  was  also  a  superior  court  judge. 

Fry:       Judge  Faries  sees  this  '36  Warren  delegation  as  supported  by 
the  Hiram  Johnson  group,  and  the  Republican  Assembly,  coming 
together. 

Knowland:   It  was  broader  than  that.  The  Hiram  Johnson  people  were  not 
Merriam  supporters;  that  is  historically  a  fact.  But  there 
were  many  people  who  had  not  been  Hiram  Johnson  supporters 
from  an  older  generation  who  were  also  not  Merriam  supporters. 
So  it  was  really  a  combination  of  the  Hiram  Johnson  group  (of 
course,  Hiram  Johnson  was  still  alive  at  the  time  though  not 
as  active  himself  personally  as  he  once  had  been)  and  his 
supporters.  Plus  a  lot  of  people  who  had  not  been  his  supporters, 
Plus  this  new  group  of  the  young  turks  coming  in  the  Republican 
Assembly.   It  was  a  combination  of  all  of  those  things  which 
coalesced  into  what  was  known  as  the  Warren  delegation. 

Fry:       I  want  to  go  on  with  Herbert  Hoover  the  next  time,  who  was 

sitting  over  there  across  the  Bay  and  who  must  have  had  a  lot 
of  influence.  We  might  start  there. 

Knowland:   All  right.  Actually,  finally  Mr.  Hoover  himself  supported  the 
Warren  delegation.  Whether  he  made  any  public  statements,  I 
can't  recall;  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  his  sympathies 
were  for  the  Warren  delegation  in  the  1936  campaign. 


Support  for  Landon.  Opposition  to  Hoover  Nomination 
(Interview  3,  August  21,  1973) 


Fry: 


Knowland : 


The  last  thing  that  we  mentioned  was  the  role  of  Hoover.  You 
had  said  that  you  felt  sure  that  he  was  all  in  favor  of  the 
Warren  delegation.  But  as  I  look  over  the  notes  from  your 
scrapbooks,  I  get  the  idea  that  Hoover  had  a  much  bigger  role 
in  this.  Could  you  give  us  a  picture  of  his  influence? 

Actually  by  the  time  the  Carnahan  committee  was  organized  he 
was  not  a  part  of  that.  But  [he  was]  in  the  earlier  discussions 
as  to  whether  the  delegation  would  go  as  a  Merriam  delegation, 
or  in  the  name  of  someone  else,  or  possibly  [as]  an  uninstructed 
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Know land: 


Fry: 
Know land : 


delegation.   [This  was]  before  Mr.  Warren's  name  cropped  up. 
They  had  not  yet  thoroughly  checked  out  the  legal  implications 
of  an  uninstructed  delegation,  which  meant  the  people  would 
have  to  mark  as  many  "X's"  as  there  were  delegates.  They 
couldn't  vote  for  them  all  as  a  bloc. 

There  was  some  talk  even  that  the  delegation  might  go  and 
that  even  Mr.  Hoover  might  be  nominated.  Well,  after  1932  I 
think  very  few  of  the  people  thought  the  time  was  right  for  a 
rerun  of  the  1932  election,  which  had  been  such  a  major  defeat 
for  the  Republicans. 

In  these  earlier  stages,  however,  Mr.  Hoover  did  participate 
and  he  was  from  time  to  time  consulted.  But  he  did  not  actually 
sit  in  on  the  Carnahan  committee.  Once  the  die  had  been  cast 
on  that  end  of  it,  he  supported --although  he  didn't  do  any 
active  campaigning  as  such—the  Warren  delegation  as  distinguished 
from  the  Landon  delegation. 

Was  he  the  national  Republican  leader  at  that  time? 

An  ex-president  always  is  supposed  to  be  the  titular  leader  of 
the  party.  But  when  a  national  presidential  candidate  has 
been  badly  defeated—for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  world 
wide  depression  and  all  the  rest  of  it — nevertheless,  I  think 
most  of  the  party  workers  on  national,  state,  and  local  levels 
felt  that  it  was  not  opportune  to  rerun  the  1932  campaign  all 
over  again. 

Obviously,  [Franklin  D.]  Roosevelt  would  be  the  nominee 
of  the  Democrats,  having  been  successfully  elected  in  '32.  No 
doubt  that  the  president  of  a  party  can  re -nominate  himself. 
So  the  Democratic  choice  was  already  clear  as  to  who  it  would 
be. 

I  don't  think  any  Republican- -maybe  a  few  die-hard  friends 
of  Mr.  Hoover  who  closed  their  eyes  to  the  political  realities — 
felt  that  Mr.  Hoover  should  be  the  nominee  in  1936.  This  doesn't 
lessen  my  admiration  for  him  or  great  esteem  for  the  man  and 
what  he's  done.  But  just  from  a  political  point  of  view,  this 
was  not  deemed  to  be  likely,  even  if  the  convention  deadlocked 
in  '36. 


Fry: 


Who  consulted  with  Hoover  in  all  this? 
was  consulted  from  time  to  time. 


You  just  said  that  he 
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Know land : 


Fry: 

Knowl and : 
Fry: 

Knowland : 
Fry: 

Knowland; 

Fry: 

Knowland: 

Fry: 

Knowland; 


Fry: 


There  were  meetings.   I  had  attended  one  or  two  meetings  that 
had  been  held  there.  I'm  not  sure  but  what  Mr.  Warren  may 
have,  and  probably  did  as  the  Republican  state  chairman,  talked 
with  him.  I'm  sure  Governor  Merriam  talked  with  him.   I  mean, 
different  people  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 

As  a  former  president,  just  out  of  office  four  years, 
there's  no  doubt  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  even  by  those 
who  were  not  enthusiastic  to  have  him  a  candidate  again. 

I've  picked  up  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  direct  campaign 
funds. 

I  think  undoubtedly  he  did  have  a  lot  of  contacts  that  could 
do  that  and  did. 

In  February  1936,  Earl  Warren  named  the  "Committee  of  Twenty- 
one,"  the  committee  that  then  chose  the  people  who  were  to  be 
on  the  delegation. 

Yes.  That's  the  so-called  Carnahan  Committee. 

I  thought  I'd  read  these  names  off  to  you  and  you  could  tell 
me  their  connections  with  the  California  Republican  Assembly. 
H.L.  Carnahan? 

He's  the  former  lieutenant  governor  of  California*  and  in  the 
Progressive  wing  of  the  party  with  the  president  and  was  a 
friend  of  Hiram  Johnson's. 

Was  he  also  a  CRA  man? 

No;  he  was  a  little  older  generation. 

George  J.  Hatfield? 

George  Hatfield  was  later  lieutenant  governor  of  California, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  came  from  Merced 
County.  He  was  quite  an  active  factor  in  Republican  politics 
but  was  not  a  CRA  man  as  such. 

Edward  G.  Shattuck? 


*See  footnote,  p.  8 
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Knowland:   Ed  Shattuck  was  definitely  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the  key 

founders  of  the  Assembly,  later  Republican  national  committee- 
man  for  California. 

Fry:       Norman  Chandler? 

Knowland:   Norman  Chandler  was  the  son  of  Harry  Chandler  and  himself  became 
the  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Fry:        So  Chandler's  role  in  this  was  not  in  a  political  structure  but 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times? 

Knowland:   Not  necessarily  so.  He's  never  been  either  a  candidate  for 

public  office  nor  held  any  party  office  as  such,  but  he  was  a 
lifelong  Republican.   I  think  he  very  well  could  have  been  on 
the  committee  with  or  without  his  Times  connection.  But  there's 
no  doubt  about  it  that  the  Times  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
southern  California,  particularly  in  a  Republican  primary 
election. 

Fry:       You  mean  it  was  more  important  in  a  Republican  primary  election 
than  in  a  general  election? 

Knowland:   I  think  only  to  this  extent:   that  a  paper  which  has  been  so 
closely  identified  as  [Republican  as]  the  Times  at  that  time 
was  (whereas  now  it  has  a  more  independent  stance  as  we  do 
here)  I  think  at  that  time  proportionally  it  would  carry  more 
influence  in  a  Republican  primary  than  it  would  in  the  November 
election.  Not  that  it  wouldn't  be  influential  in  both  of  them, 
but  proportionally  it  would  carry  more  influence  in  the  Republican 
primary. 

Fry:       Irene  Sheldon? 

Knowland:   Let's  skip  that  at  the  moment. 

Fry:       Judge  Ross  Avery? 

Knowland:   Yes.  He  was  again,  as  I  recall,  an  older  man  not  particularly 
connected  with  the  Republican  Assembly  as  such,  but  had  been 
active  over  a  period  of  years  in  Republican  party  affairs. 


Fry: 


And  Hugh  McNulty? 
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Knowland:   Hugh  McNulty  was  from  Fresno.  Not  particularly  of  the 

Republican  Assembly,  but  more  of  that  generation.  Primarily 
out  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  area,  and  had  been  active.  He 
may  indeed  perhaps  at  one  time  have  been  a  Republican  county 
chairman  or  chairman  of  a  Republican  club  in  that  area,  and 
was  active  over  a  period  of  years  in  Republican  party  affairs. 

Fry:       And  Chester  Rowell? 

Knowland:   Chester  Rowell,  of  course,  formerly  from  Fresno,  was  at  that 

time,  I  think,  still  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
and  himself  had  been  a  candidate  for  public  office  in  1914, 
I  believe  for  United  States  senator.  But  [he]  was  defeated, 
if  my  recollection  is  correct,  by  Francis  J.  Heney  for  the 
Progressive  nomination  for  senator  at  the  time  the  Republican 
party  split  into  two  wings. 

Fry:       He  remained  a  Progressive? 

Knowland:   No.  Despite  the  fact  of  having  been  connected  with  the 

Progressive  wing  of  the  party,  he  later  became  more  associated 
with  the  regular  wing  of  the  party  and  was  a  great  friend  and 
admirer  of  President  Hoover. 

Fry:       Justus  Craemer? 

Knowland:   Justus  Craemer  was  a  man  who'd  been  long  associated  with  Frank 
Merriam  and  later  was  state  building  and  loan  commissioner  of 
California.   [He]  became  a  Republican  state  chairman  later  for 
Mr.  Warren,  I  believe,  or  it  may  have  been  before.  In  any 
event,  he  was  very  active  in  Republican  state  affairs. 

Fry:       Wasn't  he  in  the  Assembly? 

Knowland:   No,  I  don't  believe  Justus  Craemer  ever  served  in  the  state 
legislature. 

Fry:       I'm  sorry;  I  mean  in  the  California  Republican  Assembly. 
Knowland:   Yes,  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Assembly  as  such. 
Fry:       Then  Senator  Rich. 

Knowland:  Bill  Rich?  Senator  Bill  Rich  was  from  Marysville,  an  older 
man  at  that  time  in  the  party,  more  of  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  party. 
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Fry: 

Knowland : 

Fry: 
Knowland : 

Fry: 
Knowland : 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


Fry: 


Was  he  a  Merriam  man?  It  looked  like  it  in  the  papers. 

He  was  or  he  wasn't.  If  he  was  on  that  committee,  he  definitely 
was  not  a  Merriam  man  or  he'd  have  been  on  the  Landon  committee. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  was  a-- 

This  was  before  Landon  had  entered  the  picture;  I  mean,  before 
he'd  made  his  decision,  I  think. 

Even  so,  I  don't  think  that  Rich  supported  Landon  in  that  race. 
Although  the  papers,  you've  gone  over  them  and  I  haven't 
recently,  might  show  it. 

I  don't  know  that  the  story  was  right.   It  just  said  that  there 
were  friends  of  Merriam  on  the  committee,  such  as  Senator  Rich 
and  Justus  Craemer. 

Well,  I  think  this  is  correct,  and  I  think  they  were  put  on 
for  that  reason.  It  wasn't  an  anti-Merriam  thing  per  se.  But 
there  were  a  lot  of  Republicans  who  didn't  think  it  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  party,  whether  they  had  been  friendly  to 
Merriam  or  not,  to  have  the  Landon  delegation  at  that  time. 

There  was  an  "Extraordinary  Session"  of  the  state's  GOP  in 
Fresno  about  a  month  later.  This  was  the  whole  state  Republican 
party.  How  did  this  fit  in  to  the  total  Republican  meeting? 
Were  you  able  to  get  a  blessing  from  the  entire  Republican 
organization? 

Of  course,  I'm  not  sure  that  that  was  an  official  meeting  of 
the  state  central  committee  as  such.   It  may  have  been  a  group 
of  Republican  organizations  that  were  generally  interested  in 
the  movement.  The  "Committee  of  Twenty-one"  wanted  to  spread 
out  and  get  a  wider  base  of  support. 

Normally,  the  Republican  State  Committee  itself,  if  there 
was  a  contest,  would  not  make  an  endorsement  as  between 
delegations. 

Do  you  remember  what  efforts  were  made  to  spread  out  and  get  as 
wide  a  base  as  possible?  At  this  point,  if  Warren  could  have 
included  a  lot  of  Meriam's  people,  couldn't  he  have  prevented 
the  split  representation  and  two  delegations? 
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Knowland :   It  was  clear  very  early  in  the  proceedings  that  Governor 

Merriam  wanted  to  take  the  delegation  originally  in  his  own 
name,  with  the  hope  that  maybe  the  convention  would  deadlock 
and  that  he  would  be  selected. 

When  he  found  that  was  not  feasible,  then  I  think  he 
turned  to  the  Landon  delegation  because  the  very  powerful 
newspaper  group,  the  Hearst  newspapers  of  California  (Hearst 
then  had  more  [papers]  than  the  Hearst  successors  have  now) 
had  been  booming  Landon  from  the  start.  Hearst  practically 
discovered  and  brought  Landon  into  national  prominence  with 
his  being  the  great  economy  governor  of  Kansas  and  so  forth, 
so  that  Merriam  had  a  ready-made  candidate,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  wings,  and  one  that  had  powerful  newspaper  support. 

I  think  he  figured  that  it  wouldn't  be  to  his  advantage 
to  be  in  a  three -way  fight  in  California,  which  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  a  Landon  delegation,  a  Merriam  delegation,  and 
a  Warren  delegation—or  whoever  that  Carnahan  committee  might 
ultimately  decide  on,  and  Warren  was  the  likely  choice.  I 
think  under  those  circumstances  he  reluctantly  bowed  out 
himself  but  joined  forces,  in  effect,  with  the  Landon  and 
Hearst  combination. 

Fry:       At  this  point,  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  Hoover.  About  a  week 
before  the  primary,  which  was  held  May  25th — and  in  those 
days  it  was  only  a  presidential  primary;  it  didn't  include 
any  of  the  legislative  primaries- -the re  was  finally  a  crescendo 
in  the  Hearst  papers  that  the  Warren  delegation  was  really  a 
Hoover  delegation.  This  must  have  been  quite  a  problem  for 
your  group  to  handle,  and  it  isn't  clear  in  the  scrapbooks  what 
happened  there  and  how  you  managed  it. 

Knowland:   Obviously,  this  was  a  political  maneuver  or  ploy  that  the 

Merriam-Hearst-Landon  combination  was  using  to  try  to  undermine 
the  independence  of  the  Warren  delegation  and  sayting]  in  effect 
it  was  just  a  stalking  horse  for  Mr.  Hoover.  Once  the  delegation 
was  elected  and  went  to  the  convention,  and  if  it  was  a  deadlock 
convention  they  would  in  effect  immediately  drop  Mr.  Warren  and 
would  then  go  for  Hoover,  again  for  the  reasons  I  indicated 
earlier. 
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Knowland:       Even  many  of  the  people  who  greatly  respected  and  always 
were  friendly  with  the  former  president--!  used  to  see  him  in 
later  years  quite  often  in  Palo  Alto  or  New  York  where  he  had 
an  apartment  at  the  Waldorf — nevertheless,  a  great  many  people 
like  this  did  not  feel  that  he  should  be  the  candidate  again 
in  1936.  Although  as  it  turned  out,  he  might  have  run  as 
strong  or  better  than  Landon  did. 

Fry:       That's  true.   [Laughter]   It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  read  through 
your  scrapbook,  that  he  could  have  made  a  statement  at  this 
time  that  said,  "If  nominated,  I  will  not  run,"  but  he  didn't. 

I  think  Earl  Warren  told  us  that  there  was  a  meeting  held 
about  a  week  before  the  election  in  which  he—and  maybe  you?-- 
talked  with  Hoover.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Knowland:   The  specific  meeting  I  can't  recall.  I  would  normally  have 

attended  most  of  those  meetings  at  the  time,  but  I  don't  recall 
it  specifically.   I  do  know  there  was  lots  of  discussion  in 
the  Carnahan  committee,  and  subsequently  in  the  delegation 
itself,  about  the  attempt  of  the  opposition  to  try  to  make 
this  appear  to  be  a  Hoover  delegation. 

It  might  well  be  that  the  group,  Mr.  Warren  included, 
might  have  gone  to  sit  down  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  talked  out 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  view  of  this 
attack  (or  at  least  statements  being  made  by  the  Hearst  news 
papers  at  the  time)  because  it  was  not  a  fact  that  it  was  an 
undercover  Hoover  delegation. 

Fry:       What  about  coming  out  with  forthright  counter  attack  that 
this  Merriam-Landon  ticket  was  essentially  a  Hearst  ticket 
[laughter]  and  was  being  directed  by  this  man  who  only  four 
years  before  had  been  a  Democrat? 

Knowland:   Had  been  responsible,  that's  right,  for  the  nomination  [for 
vice  president  of  John  Nance]  Garner  and  been  a  very  strong 
Democrat  and  had  supported  the  ticket  against  Mr.  Hoover.   I 
think  this  is  one  reason  maybe  Mr.  Hoover  had  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  backing  that  Landon  had  at  the  time. 

Fry:       Do  you  remember  if  you  ran  a  soft-pedaled  campaign? 

Knowland:   No.   I  think  in  talks  and  statements  and  so  forth,  it  was  clear. 
As  a 'matter  of  fact,  when  it  was  referred  to  commonly,  they 
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Knowland:    linked  the  names  Landon-Hearst-Merriam  together.   There  was 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Warren  delegation  to  hide  the 
fact  that  both  Merriam  and  Hearst  were  in  combination  to  try 
and  nominate  Land on. 

Fry:       Governor  Warren's  memory  of  this  is  that  he  suggested  outright 
to  Hoover  that  he  make  a  public  statement  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  nomination.  Warren's  feeling  was  that  there  was  a 
strain  at  that  point  between  Hoover  and  himself.  Yet,  I'm 
not  sure  that  this  strained  relationship  continued.  Can  you 
shed  any  light  on  this? 

Knowland:   No,  because  I'm  quite  sure  that  former  President  Hoover,  if 
he  cast  an  absentee  ballot  or  an  actual  ballot  that  year  (he 
generally  did  if  he  was  out  of  the  country,  and  I  imagine  he 
cast  an  absentee  ballot  anyway)  I'm  sure  he  supported  Governor 
Warren  in  his  first  race  for  governor  [1942]  against  Olson 
and  his  subsequent  elections.  It  didn't  strain  the  thing  to 
that  extent. 

He  met  with,  I'm  sure,  many  times,  Governor  Warren  during 
the  war  years  and  subsequently.  But  I  think  it's  undoubtedly 
true,  and  I  recall  now  not  being  present  at  the  time,  but  in 
hearing  discussions  afterwards,  that  when  Mr.  Warren,  who  was 
then  not  the  governor  of  course,  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Hoover 
that  a  General  Sherman-type  statement  might  clarify  the  air, 
this  did  not  rest  too  well  with  the  former  president. 

Fry:       Did  this  affect  Warren's  relationship  with  the  whole  Hoover 
group  when  Warren  became  national  committeeman? 

Knowland:   No,  I  don't  think  so.  While  they  had  a  great  loyalty  to 
"The  Chief,"  as  most  of  Mr.  Hoover's  old  intimate  friends 
used  to  refer  to  him-- 

Fry:       And  now  Warren's  intimate  friends  refer  to  him  as  "The  Chief." 
[Laughter] 

Knowland:   For  a  different  reason;  that's  taken  from  "chief  justice." 

Fry:       [Laughter]  We'll  have  to  keep  clear  in  the  manuscript  which 

chief  you're  talking  about.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  were  saying-- 

Knowland:   I  think  the  very  loyal  friends  of  Mr.  Hoover  realized  that 
there  was  sentiment  in  the  party  by  people  who  were  not  the 
enemies  of  Mr.  Hoover  or  didn't  want  to  see  him  hurt  in  anyway, 
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Knowland:   but  still  did  not  believe  he  would  be  the  ideal  choice  for 
president  in  1936. 

Fry:        I  was  just  sort  of  surprised  that  Hoover  didn't  come  out  and 
make  a  statement  like  that. 

Knowland:   I  think  I've  given  you  the  reason.  I  think  he  thought  that 

possibly,  after  the  four  years  of  Roosevelt,  that  maybe  if  he 
had  another  shot  at  it  the  thing  might  be  different. 

Fry:       So  the  Warren  delegation  won  the  presidential  primary.  There 
was  something  else  going  on,  and  maybe  you  can  explain  to  me 
how  important  it  was  and  what  you  did  in  the  legislative 
races. 


Knowland  Elected  Chairman  of  the  California  Republican 
Senatorial  Advisory  Committee 


Fry: 


Knowland 


You  were  the  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Advisory  Committee.  This  was  organized--! 'm  quoting  from  a 
newspaper  article  here  —  to  "take  an  active  part  in  the  future 
state  elections,  to  keep  a  safe  Republican  majority  in  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature."  This  was  with  state  senators 
Ray  Hays  and  Jack  Metzger.  This  was  from  the  Tribune  of 
June  12,  1935.  And  the  primaries  for  them  were  later—on  August 
25th. 

It  says  you  named  an  executive  committee  of  seven.  How 
hard-working  was  that?  Weren't  you  also  working  very  hard 
on  this  presidential  campaign? 

Yes,  I  was.  Yes,  I  supported  the  Landon-Knox  ticket  when  it 
was  finally  nominated,  as  I  think  most  of  the  people  did  who 
had  been  on  the  Warren  uninstructed  delegation.  But  this  is 
not  at  all  unusual;  you  work  for  more  than  one  candidate. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  in  the 
assembly  and  later  in  the  state  senate,  we  did  set  up  this 
state  senatorial  advisory  committee.   It  was  to  do  about  the 
same  thing  that  the  Republican  or  Democratic  senatoral  committee 
does  nationally,  or  the  congressional  committee  does  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  nationally,  both  among  Democrats  and 
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Knowland:   Republicans --to  furnish  speakers  to  go  out  into  another 
district. 

Sometimes  a  man  is  without  honor  in  his  own  community 
kind  of  a  thing.  And  an  outsider  coming  in  and  telling  the 
regard  that  his  colleagues  have  for  him,  and  the  job  he's 
done  as  a  legislator,  makes  more  of  an  impression  than  if 
the  man  says  it  himself. 

So  we  did  help  in  that  way.  At  various  meetings  that 
would  be  held,  we  tried  to  encourage  the  financial  committees 
or  the  state  committee  to  not  overlook  the  legislative 
candidates  in  the  campaign  for  governor,  senator  or  president. 

They  did  not  actually  run  the  campaign  because  each 
candidate  for  the  state  senate  had  his  own  committee.   It  was 
not  to  try  to  run  a  state-wide  campaign  (because  it's  primarily 
a  district  operation  anyway)  but  rather  to  encourage  support 
to  the  various  Republican  candidates  for  the  state  senate  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Fry:       Was  this  a  new  committee? 

Knowland:   Yes,  it  was  new.   So  far  as  I  know,  there  had  not  been  one 
before. 

Fry:       How  long  did  it  last? 

Knowland:   It  lasted  during  the  period  of  time  I  remained  in  the  legislature 
and  for  several  years  thereafter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
may  still  be  remnants  of  it  left.  I'm  just  not  sure  whether 
they  have  such  an  operation  now. 

Fry:       Did  you  yourself  stump  for  a  lot  of  your  fellow  senators? 
Knowland:   Yes. 

Fry:       The  newspapers  give  your  role  in  the  Landon  campaign  as  being 
on  the  county  committee.  But  I  thought  perhaps  the  extent  of 
your  involvement  was  larger  than  that.  I  have  a  vision  of  you 
sitting  down  in  the  county  headquarters  [laughter]  licking 
envelopes,  and  I'm  sure  you  were  doing  something  else. 

Knowland:   No,  that  wasn't  my  job.   I'm  sure  that  year  they  had  a  Landon - 
Knox  committee  as  well  as  the  Republican  state  committee  that 
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Kn owl and 


Fry: 


Kn owl and : 


Fry: 


was  active  in  the  campaign.  Members  of  the  legislature  of 
either  party  belonged  to  their  respective  parties  county 
committees  by  law,  and  the  state  committee  by  law.  I'm  sure 
that  I  served  on  both  the  county  committee  and  the  Republican 
state  committee. 

In  addition  to  that,  over  a  long  period  of  years  it  has 
been  customary,  in  order  to  broaden  the  base  from  purely  a 
partisan  one,  to  set  up  what  were  called  the  Willkie  committees 
and  the  Eisenhower  committees  and  so  forth,  to  attract 
Democrats  or  independents. 

It  has  been  customary  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  have 
such  committees  and  not  carry  the  label  of  the  party  on  it 
and  allow  the  county  committees  and  the  state  committee  to 
work  among  the  faithful  in  the  vineyard,  so  to  speak,  and 
then  for  the  other  committee  to  make  a  broader  appeal. 

That  [Landon]  committee,  my  recollection  is,  was  set  up 
with  some  names  being  selected  by  Governor  Merriam  and  some 
names  being  selected  by  Warren  (who  was  the  Republican  state 
chairman)  and  some  names  being  selected  undoubtedly  by  the 
Landon  people  themselves  to  try  and  bring  the  various  wings 
of  the  party  together,  as  is  always  an  important  undertaking 
after  a  primary  contest. 

Earl  Warren  was  the  state  chairman,  and  I  have  been  told 
repeatedly  that  state  chairmen  aren't  supposed  to  take  sides 
in  primaries. 

This  has  varied  at  times,  as  to  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
take  part  in  primaries.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  that 
says  the  state  chairman  has  to  be  isolated  there  out  in  limbo 
and  above  the  party  scene,  above  the  battle.  Unless  there  is 
some  reason  or  deep  matter  of  principle,  many  Republican 
chairmen  or  Republican  national  committeemen  or  women  feel 
that  they  can  better  serve  the  party  if  they  can  help  pick  up 
the  pieces  afterwards  and  not  have  been  involved  in  the  [primary] 
contest.  But  there's  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  there's 
certainly  no  legal  prohibition  that  says  that  the  state  chairman 
has  to  isolate  himself. 

Warren  did  make  the  decision  in  that  last  week  to  come  out  with 
a  slashing  attack  on  Hearst  and  his  delegation.  Was  that 
unusual? 
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Knowland:   It's,  let  us  say,  not  the  usual  thing  to  be  done.  But  this 
wasn't  the  usual  kind  of  a  primary  situation.  Most  of  the 
presidential  races  are  run  without  a  contest.  It's  really 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  that  there's  a  bitter 
contest. 

When  Eisenhower  was  up  for  re -nomination,  it  was  a 
unified  party  that  supported  him.  When  Hoover  had  the 
delegation  the  first  time,  after  he  was  president,  there 
was  really  no  major  opposition  to  it.  This  varies  from 
year  to  year  and  with  the  circumstances.  We  used  to  say  in 
the  army,  "It  depends  on  the  terrain  and  the  situation." 

Fry:       And  you  did  manage  to  have  just  one  delegation  in  '40? 

Knowland:   Yes. 

Fry:       Well  '36--it's  an  historian's  nightmare  [laughter]  for  both 
parties.  There's  only  one  other  question  that  I'd  like  to 
pick  up  on  1936  and  then  maybe  we  can  leave  it  for  others  to 
puzzle  over,  and  that  was  what  was  the  process  of  selecting 
the  delegates  once  the  Carnahan  committee  was  appointed? 

Knowland:   The  Carnahan  Committee  met  quite  a  number  of  times.  They 
would  alternate  their  meetings,  sometimes  between  Northern 
and  Southern  California,  although  I  think  the  predominant 
number  of  meetings  was  south  because  the  predominant  number 
of  members  came  from  the  south  by  virtue  of  their  voting 
power  down  there. 

They  met,  as  any  committee  might  meet,  in  a  selective 
process.  There  were  certain  names  that  stood  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  state—people  who  either  had  been  delegates  or 
were  considered  to  be  good  delegate  material. 

Sometimes,  quite  often—we  had  an  embarrassment  of  three 
or  four  people  all  equally  good,  any  one  of  them  would  be  a 
good  selection.  But  you  only  had,  we'll  say,  two  to  be 
selected  from  a  congressional  district.   Some  districts,  as 
I  say,  you'd  have  maybe  ten  people  who  might  be  selected.  In 
other  districts  you  might  be  hard  put  to  find  someone  whose 
name  was  recognized  locally  [and]  would  have  some  value  state 
wide. 

While  they  were  elected  from  a  district,  except  those 
selected  on  the  basis  of  being  at  large,  actually  all  of  them 
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Knowland ; 


Fry: 

Knowland: 

Fry: 

Knowland : 

Fry: 
Knowland: 


were  voted  on  throughout  the  state.  There  was  some  value  in 
having  enough  name  recognition  on  your  ballot  that  voters- 
Republicans  --in  going  to  the  polls  would  say,  "Yes,  that 
name  is  familiar  to  me,"  and  so  on.   "[He's]  always  been  a 
Republican  and  active  as  such." 

So  it  just  became  the  normal  process  of  sitting  down, 
discussing  and  arguing,  sometimes  taking  votes,  as  to  who 
would  be  the  strongest  candidate  in  a  particular  place. 

I  recall  in  the  '36  situation  that  we  had  a  problem  in 
this  general  area.   I  told  Carnahan  that  I'd  be  glad  to  step 
aside  to  try  to  work  out  the  problem  of  getting  the  delegates 
that  we  wanted .   I  felt  it  was  far  more  important  to  elect 
the  Warren  delegation.  Going  to  a  convention,  even  at  that 
time,  didn't  really  mean  very  much.   I  would  go  there  anyway. 
I'd  attended  conventions  before  and  [would]  attend  conventions 
after  it.   In  order  to  try  to  work  out  some  of  the  difficult 
problems,  I  offered  to  step  aside. 

Several  other  people  did  too  who  were  very  active 
members  and  normally  would  have  been  expected  to  go  as 
delegates. 

But  you  did  go,  didn't  you? 

Finally,  I  forget  just  what  happened. 

Wasn't  that  the  Kelly  group?  I  seems  to  me  I've  picked  that 
up  in  your  clippings.   It  was  either  in  '36  or  it  was  in  '40 
when  there  were  some  arguments  over  someone  backed  by  Kelly 
in  Alameda  County  trying  to  get  on  the  delegation. 

Of  course,  that  was  a  different  situation;  let's  not  get  the 
'40  campaign  mixed  up  with  the  '36. 

That  was  '40.   It  was  not  Kelly  pushing  in  on  Hearst? 
No,  no. * 
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Warren  Elected  National  Republican  Commit teeman 


Fry:       Warren  became  the  national  commit teeman  in  May  of  '36? 

Knowland:   That's  right.  The  delegation,  of  course,  nominates,  in  effect 
selects,  actually,  the  person  they  want.  Then  they're 
technically  elected  by  the  full  convention.  At  the  end  of  a 
political  convention  the  state  sends  the  name  of  its  candidates 
for  national  committeeman  or  national  committeewoman  up  to 
the  secretary  of  the  convention,  and  they're  elected  pro  forma. 

Fry:       How  was  Warren's  name  put  up  and  who  was  behind  him? 

Knowland:   I  think  there  are  some  times  when  the  situation  is  almost  by 
acclamation.  Naturally,  he  had  been  the  Republican  state 
chairman.  Under  the  peculiar  California  law,  a  state  chairman 
can't  be  re-elected  because  the  law  provided  then,  and  it 
provides  now,  that  you  have  to  alternate  between  Northern  and 
Southern  California  each  two  years. 

He  was  going  out  as  state  chairman.  The  delegation  had 
run  in  his  name.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  Warren  was 
a  good  prospect  for  future  advancement  in  the  Republican  party 
and  the  Republican  national  committeeman  job  seemed  to  be  a 
logical  step  in  the  development. 

Fry:       Was  there  anyone  else  considered? 

Knowland:   No,  I  don't  think  so.  No,  this  was  just  "a  natural"  as  they 
say. 

Fry:       The  rumors  are  that  probably  it  was  the  help  of  your  dad  and 
the  Hoover  group --whoever  that  is.  Do  you  feel  that  he  would 
have  gotten  in  whether  or  not  your  dad  and  the  Hoover  group 
was  behind  him? 

Knowland:   Yes,  I  think  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  That  year  he  was  the 
logical,  and  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  the  only  name  that  was 
really  seriously  mentioned. 
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IV  STATE  RACES,  1938 


Warren  for  Attorney  General,  Knowland  for  National 
Republican  Committeeman 


Fry: 


Knowland ; 

Fry: 
Knowland : 

Fry: 


That  gets  us  pretty  well  through  1936.  In  1938,  on  February 
12th,  why  did  you  announce  that  you  would  not  run  for  the 
senate  again?  Let  me  tell  you  what  shows  up  in  your  scrapbook: 
Four  days  before  you  announced,  the  story  was  out  about  plans 
for  U.S.  Webb  to  resign  early  as  attorney  general,  and 
Governor  Merriam  would  appoint  Earl  Warren  as  attorney  general. 

They  had  this  all  worked  out.  [Joseph]  Paul  St.  Sure 
was  going  to  follow  Warren  as  district  attorney,  and  you  were 
to  be  groomed  for  the  lieutenant  governorship.  There  was  also 
the  possibility  that  you  were  considering  running  for  Congress. 
It  was  mentioned  at  the  time  that  you  said  you  would  not  run 
for  the  senate,  nor  eventually  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Warren 
for  governor. 

Now  with  that  as  a  background  of  what  is  visible  in  the 
press,  you  can  tell  us  what  actually  happened.   [Laughter] 

I  don't  know  where  that  particular  clipping  came  from  because 
there  is  lots  of  speculation  by  various  political  editors 
and  columnists. 

These  are  from  several  papers. 

Not  all  of  it  is  necessarily  precisely  accurate,  but  most  of 
it  has  some  basis  in  fact. 

It  wasn't  all  the  Tribune.  [Laughter] 
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Knowland:   No.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  true  that  Attorney  General  Webb 
had  discussed  with  intimate  friends  of  his  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.   It  is  also,  I 
think,  a  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  once  he  had  made  that 
decision  a  great  many  people  thought  it  would  strengthen  the 
Republican  ticket  if  District  Attorney  Warren  (if  General  Webb 
decided  to  resign)  should  be  appointed  and  thereby  run  as  an 
incumbent.  You  get  a  certain  advantage  in  doing  that. 

I  think  it  is  also  true  that  General  Webb  was  contacted 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  would  consider  the  possibility, 
since  he'd  made  the  determination  not  to  serve  another  four 
years,  of  resigning  as  attorney  general  so  that  the  governor, 
if  he  were  so  inclined,  could  appoint  Earl  Warren  as  attorney 
general. 

Fry:       Are  you  the  one  who  talked  to  him  about  that? 

Knowland:   Yes,  I  talked  to  General  Webb  about  it.  But,  by  that  time, 
and  keeping  in  mind  that  two  years  before  had  been  this 
contest--Merriam  against  the  Merriam  delegation—the  governor 
was  not  enthusiastic  [laughter],  to  say  the  least,  about 
Earl  Warren,  who  he  could  probably  see  looming  in  the  future 
as  quite  a  figure  in  the  California  scene  and  the  California 
Republican  scene. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  no  commitment  could  be  secured 
from  the  governor  that  if  Webb  resigned  Warren  would  be  appointed, 
Webb  didn't  want  to  leave  the  thing  wide  open  and  have  somebody 
that  would  be  totally  objectionable  to  him  to  be  his  successor. 

Of  course,  General  Webb  himself  was  concerned  as  to  who 
might  possibly  be  his  successor.  While  there's  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  considered  Earl  Warren  to  be  highly  acceptable 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  wasn't  prepared  to  just  step 
aside  and  take  his  chances  on  who  might  be  appointed.  It 
might  be  somebody  that  didn't  have  his  general  philosophy  of 
law  enforcement  and  so  on.  Based  on  the  facts  available  to 
him,  he  determined  that  he  would  not  resign  prior  to  the 
election. 

As  a  result,  it  meant  that  anybody  who  ran  for  attorney 
general  was  going  to  have  to  run  in  an  open  field  without 
having  the  advantage  of  being  an  incumbent. 
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Know land 


Fry: 

Kn owl and : 
Fry: 

Kn owl and: 

Fry: 
Knowland : 


Fry: 


Earl  Warren  did  make  the  decision  that  he  would  be  a 
candidate  for  attorney  general.  This  information,  I'm  sure, 
was  available  to  me  at  that  time.   I  also  knew  that  if  Mr. 
Warren  became  a  candidate  for  attorney  general,  which  is  a 
non-partisan  type  of  office  even  though  they  run  with  a  party 
label,  Mr.  Warren  then  felt  it  would  not  be  compatible  to 
campaign  and  also  be  the  national  commit teeman  with  some 
duties  to  perform  in  that  position.   It  would  both  take  time 
away  from  his  own  campaign  and  might  put  some  burdens  and 
obligations  on  him  from  a  purely  partisan  point  of  view,  which 
he  felt  would  not  be  desirable. 

At  that  point  I  determined  that  if  I  could  get  the 
necessary  number  of  votes  in  the  Republican  state  committee 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  national  commit teeman  I  would  do 
that  and  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  state 
senate  because  I  felt  that  then  my  legislative  duties  might 
interfere  with  doing  my  job  as  Republican  national  committeeman. 
That  was  the  background . 

I  see.  You  really  weren't  planning  to  run  for  lieutenant 
governor  or  congress  or  all  of  those  offices  speculated  on 
in  the  press?  [Laughter] 

No,  not  at  that  time.  The  thought  never  really  entered  my 
mind  to  do  it  at  that  point  in  my  life. 

In  the  state  Republican  central  committee,  did  you  feel  that 
you  had  enough  support?  I  think  you  mentioned  a  number  of  the 
Republican  Assembly  fellows  did  get  positions  in  the  central 
committee. 

Yes.  I  felt  that  on  this  kind  of  a  contest  I  had  a  reasonably 
good  chance  of  winning  it. 

Who  was  your  major  opposition? 

I  think  actually  by  the  time  the  committee  met,  I  don't  think 
there  was--it  may  have  been  a  unanimous  choice.  I  don't  recall 
there  was  really  any  major  contest  for  the  vacancy.   I  had  the 
support  of  Earl  Warren  at  the  time  and  had  strong  support  in 
the  executive  committee  of  the  state  committee.  Actually,  I 
think  it  finally  fell  into  place  without  a  major  contest. 

The  election  took  place  on  April  10th? 


Know land: 
Fry: 

Kn owl and; 

Fry: 
Knowland : 


Fry: 
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Yes.  Does  it  show  any  contest  at  the  time? 

No.   In  the  primary  Hatfield  was  opposing  Merriam  for  governor. 
I  wondered  if  the  Republican  Assembly  was  behind  Hatfield. 

I  think  that  at  that  year,  the  Republican  Assembly  supported 
Hatfield. 

Do  you  know  why  Merriam  won? 

The  primary?  I  think  he  won  because  he  was  the  incumbent 
governor  and  he  had  more  votes  than  Hatfield  was  able  to  get. 
It  was  just  as  simple  as  that. 

The  Republican  Assembly  was  an  important  organization  and 
actually  had  more  importance  than  its  actual  numbers  would  warrant. 
By  then  it  had  been  in  a  great  deal  of  campaigns  and  carried  a 
lot  of  weight.   But  the  mere  fact  that  they  might  endorse  somebody 
of  course  didn't  automatically  carry  the  nomination  with  it. 

Merriam  just  happened  to  be  more  entrenched  than  the  Hatfield 
forces  felt  that  he  was.  While  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition 
to  Merriam,  nevertheless  it  was  not  enough  to  defeat  him  for 
being  renominated . 

So  your  CRA  strength  lay  mainly  in  the  fact  that  you  did  have 
a  number  of  positions  of  Republican  leadership  around  the 
state.   Is  that  right? 


Knowland:   That's  right. 


Keynoter  at  Washington  Republican  Convention,  Seattle 


Fry:  You  keynoted  the  GOP  convention  in  Seattle  in  June  that  year 
and  got  a  great  deal  of  acclaim  for  that.  Is  there  anything 
you'd  like  to  add  to  that? 

Knowland:   No,  I  think  not. 

Fry:        Was  this  your  first  time? 

Knowland:   I  think  it  was  probably  the  first  time  I  had  been  invited  to 
keynote  a  state  convention  in  another  state  of  the  union,  yes. 
But  I  think  this  partially  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
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Knowland:   in  the  state  legislature. 

I  was,  I  guess,  by  then  the  new  Republican  national 
committeeman  for  California.   I  had  met  the  national  committee- 
man  from  the  state  of  Washington,  and  national  committeewoman. 
I  suppose  people  up  there  had  talked  to  them  as  to  who  somebody 
might  be  that  was  a  younger  generation  and  so  forth.  My  name 
was  dropped  in  the  hat  I  suppose,  the  way  these  things  are 
normally  done,  and  they  finally  extended  the  invitation  and  I 
accepted. 

Fry:  Weren't  you  the  youngest  on  the  national  committee  at  that 
time? 

Knowland:   I  think  I  was  at  the  time  I  went  on  to  the  committee. 

Fry:       I  wanted  to  check  at  this  point  something  that  Judge  Faries 
said.  I  think  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the  CRA  when  you  were 
national  Republican  committeeman.   Is  that  right? 

Knowland:  Yes,  though  Mclntyre  Faries,  I'm  quite  sure,  served  a  term 
as  president  of  the  [California]  Republican  Assembly.  But 
I'm  not  sure  at  what  time  zone  that  came  in. 


Political  Funding 


Fry: 


Knowland: 


At  any  rate,  he  says,  "When  I  went  in"  (he  means  either  as 
vice-chairman  or  chairman)  "in  1937,  I  found  that  the 
Republican  Assembly  was  getting  their  finances  and  being 
supported  from  two  sources  statewide:   five  hundred  dollars  a 
month  was  coming  in  to  Earl  Warren  as  national  committeeman, 
and  over  five  hundred  a  month  was  coming  in  from  Herbert 
Hoover's  group."* 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  this  money  was  needed  by  CRA 
to  finance  the  secretary,  Bob  Craig,  in  his  efforts  to  organize 
and  travel  around  the  state  getting  other  CRA  chapters  going. 
Faries'  concern  at  the  time  was  that  Ed  Shattuck  and  some  of 
his  associates  in  the  assembly  were,  at  the  same  time,  talking 
against  Hoover's  leadership.  Was  that  also  your  perception? 

I  think  there  were  groups  in  the  Assembly  which  felt  that  it 
was  time  for  new  leadership  in  the  party  in  the  state.  While 


*See  interview  with  Mclntyre  Faries,  California  Republicans, 
1934-1953,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1973. 
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Knowland:   they  respected  Mr.  Hoover  for  his  service  in  Belgium  as 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  presidency,  they  felt  that  the 
party  should  have  new  and  younger  leadership.   I  think  Ed 
Shattuck  was  among  that  group.  To  that  extent,  I  think  Judge 
Paries'  statement  is  accurate. 

As  the  incoming  president  on  it,  he  may  have  been 
concerned  that  this  would  tend  to  cause  a  breach  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hoover.  I  suppose  that's 
what  he's  referring  to. 

Fry:       I  didn't  ask  Faries  what  his  attitude  was  on  Hoover. 

Knowland:   I  think  he  respected  Mr.  Hoover  greatly  and  I  don't  think 

necessarily  fully  subscribed  to  Ed  Shattuck 's  views  at  this 
particular  time  frame.  We  all  change  with  the  passage  of 
the  years.  Later  on  Ed  Shattuck,  when  he  was  national 
committeeman  and  in  various  positions  (I  think  he  was 
Republican  state  chairman)  he  occupied,  I'm  sure  he  had 
pleasant  relationships  with  Mr.  Hoover. 

Fry:       Is  it  true  that  there  wasn't  much  money  in  the  Hiram  Johnson 
group  for  elections? 

Knowland:   I  don't  think  that  Senator  Johnson  himself  ever  hurt  too 

much  for  funds  to  run  his  campaigns  for  governor  and  United 
States  senator. 

In  1920  Hiram  Johnson,  even  though  the  party  had  been 
badly  split  four  years  and  six  years  before,  finally  set  up 
a  delegation  in  1920  that  represented  about  one -half  of  the 
old  regular  wing  of  the  party  and  one-half  from  the  progressive 
wing  of  the  party. 

It  was  that  group  that  went  to  the  national  convention 
which  did  become  deadlocked  between  General  [Leonard]  Wood, 
and  Governor  Frank  Lowden  of  Illinois  and  Johnson,  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  nomination  of  Harding  and  Coolidge. 

But  the  California  delegation  never  split;  it  never 
deserted  Johnson  even  though  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  out 
of  the  running.  The  progressives  and  his  old  friends  had  been 
loyal  to  him  right  along,  and  the  regulars  didn't  want  to  be 
put  in  a  position  where  they  would  have  been  charged  that  if 
they  hadn't  abandoned  him  he  might  have  been  nominated.   So 
they  stayed  with  him  to  the  end. 
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Fry:       I  was  wondering  about  this  group  of  Republicans  who  continually 
supported  Hiram  Johnson,  and  the  campaign  funding  that  could 
come  through  them  for  other  candidates. 

Knowland:   I  don't  think  really  there  was  too  much.  Their  loyalty  was 
primarily  to  Hiram  Johnson  and  maybe  people  running  with  him 
on  the  ticket  at  a  particular  time.  But  I  don't  think  they 
tended  to  support  these  organizations  like  the  Assembly  and 
so  on. 

Fry:       There  was  a  campaign  in  '38  for  the  senate:  Ray  Riley  versus 
Phil  Bancroft  in  the  primary.  This  must  have  been  William 
Gibbs  McAdoo's  seat. 

Knowland:   Yes. 

Fry:  And  Bancroft  won  this.      But  since  that  seat  was  up  for  grabs, 

did  you  think  about  entering  then  as  a  candidate? 

Knowland:       No.      I  didn't  feel  the  time  was  right  then.      I  was   fairly 
young . 

Fry:  I  think  it's   five  o'clock.     This  might  be  a  good  place  to 

break  if  you  have  to  go  now. 


Transcriber: 
Final  Typist: 


Jane  Burnett 
Keiko   Sugimoto 


Major  Knowland  in  1945  in  the  Associated  Press  Office  in 
Paris,  shortly  after  receiving  word  in  an  army  base  section 
in  Normandy  that  on  August  14,  Earl  Warren  had  appointed 
him  to  fill  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hiram  Johnson.   Knowland  was  an  army  historian  for  his 
Normandy  unit  at  the  time. 

-  photo  courtesy  of  Oakland  Tribune 
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Amelia  R.  Fry 

Project  Director 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California 

Berkeley,  California  9*1720 

Dear  Amelia: 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  our  Knowland  and 
Warren  interviews,  as  we  discussed. 

I  request  that  no  quotations  for  public 
ation  be  authorized  until  June  1,  1978,  except 
by  my  written  permission. 

I  hope  these  interviews  will  be  of  use 
to  you. 
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JB:lm 
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TAPIHG  WITH  SEHATOR  WILLZAK  F.  KM OWL AND  OK  JUNE  12,  1973  by  James  Bassett 

Associate  Editor,  Los  Angeles  Times.   (See  preclusionary  note) 
JB :         Senator,  you,  at  the  age  of  24,  were  elected  to  the  State 


Assembly.   Along  about  that  timef  or  before,  you  travelled  south  with 
your  father,  the  late  Joseph  Knowland,  and  Z  believe  you  mentioned  earlier 
that  you  saw  Harry  Chandler.   Do  you  recall  whether  there  was  any  politics 
in  that  conversation,  or  not? 

WFKi        Z  don't  recall  any  in  that  particular  conversation.   My  father 
had  known  Mr.  Harry  Chandler  for  many  years  --  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Z  think 
he)  had  met,  although  he  did  not  know  in  the  same  way  he  did  Mr.  Harry 
Chandler,  General  Otis  —  because  he  had  told  me  stories  about  Gen.  Otis 
and  his  background  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California  areas.   But 
either  at  that  meeting,  or  a  subsequent  one,  Mr.  Chandler  had  related  the 
experiences  that  he'd  had  the  night  of  the  bombing  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
As  Z  recall  the  story,  he  was  then  Z  think  General  Manager  of  The  Tines  and 

he  had  an  office  above  a  /doorway  —  Z  don't  know  the  exact  layout  of  the 

II 


building  th*^tyit^g\r^efB£*-li&y£^}^£bqfe.AxitQr*i£t.±j»n~~iiaa  apparently 
Mr.  Chandler,  for  some  reason  or  another,  had  gone  out  a  little  earlier 
than  asual,  «srd  The  bomb  explosion  which  had  killed  so  nany  of  The  Times 
employees  (particularly  in  the  mechanical  department)  might  very  well  have 
killed  Kr.  Harry  Chandler  had  he   been  at  the  plant  at  that  particular  tine 
— That  made  quite  an  impression  on  me . . . I  can't  relate  it  in  detail,  but  this 
was  the  general  substance. 

•JB :         There  was  considerable  labor  problems  in  the  Bay  area,  of  course 
before  the  bombing  and  in  the  years  af terwards--you  had  the  general  strikes 

in  the  Thirties,  which  wuea  extreaely  abrasive  things. 
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-•. 

WFK:        That  is  correct.   Then  later  on  I  read  some  of  the  stories  on 
it,  and  the  fact  that  Clarence  Darrov  had  represented  the  MacNamara 
brothers  and  one  of  theai  finally  confessed  to  the  bobbing ...  and  I  suppose 
with  the  plea/f  that  he  get  off  from  the  death  penalty. 

JB:         Bill,  looking  ahead  a  bit,  at  age  24,  hov  did  you  happen  to 
decide  to  run  for  the  State  legislature? 

HFKs        X  had  been  interested  in  public  life.   I  suppose  (this  was) 
partially  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  my  father  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1903  to  1915,  and  I  was  born  in  1908.   Thereafter, 
until  he  left  Washington  when  I  was  a  youngster  of  pre-school  age,  I 
would  commute  with  my  brother  and  sister  and  parents  back  to  Washington, 
•o  I  partially  grew  up  in  Washington.   I  suppose  that  developed  some 

XJW""--k/ 

interest  in  it... my  father  fcutd  been  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

JB;        That  was  from  1903  to  '15.   Mow  was  he  also  publisher  of  the 

(*> 
Tribune  at  Chat  time? 
•  * 

WFKt       No,  he  was  not  publisher  at  that  time.   He  had  been  born  in 
Alameda.   My  grandfather  had  come  out  fron  Long  Island,  New  York  in  the 
period  immediately  following  the  gold  rush,  and  he  went  to  the  State 
Assembly,  later  ttSKXXXti  was  elected  State  Senator  and  then  when  Metcalf 
(who  had  been  the  Congressman  fron  this  area)  was  appointed  by  President 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor  £  Commerce  in  the  cabinet... 

VTi^  /  VSrX 

Metcalf  resigned  as  congressman,  w*Jrrc4i  left  the  vacancy,  a-o-1  my  father 

who  was  then  serving  as  a  State  Senator  became  a  candidate  -f vi  •-- th u  -v w?r:.-cV 
and  was  elected.   I  think  Mr.  Metcalf  later  became  Secretary  of  the  Mavy 
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in  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  administration. 

JB:         How  did  your  father  happen  to  become  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 

then,  sir? 

wrK:        He  became  publisher  of  the  Tribune  after  he  had  retired  from 

public  ftife.   be  was  Republican  candidate  for  U.S.  Senator  in  1914  in  the 

first  state-wide  primary  election  held  in  California,  and  if  I'n  not 

mistaken  in  the  first  direct  election  of /U.S.  Senator ... .because  prior  to 

U.S.  !\ 

that  time/States  Senators  had  been  elected  by  the  State  legislature.   So 

he  became  the  candidate^T> Senator  George  Perkins  was  not  seeking  re-election 
and  my  father  contested  the  primary  with  Samuel  M. Shortridge  who  six  years 


later  ££d_  become  the  U.  S.  Senator.   But  i«  the  year  1914  ,«=*£-  followed  the 
Republican  split  in  1912  when  Ha.  Howard  Taft  was  Republican  nominee; 
Teddy  Roosevelt  had  been  the  Progressive  Party  nominee,  and  Koodrow  Wilson 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  president  (T.'\  That  was  a  split  Republican  party>v^.. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected,  though  the  combined  vote  of  Taft  and  Roosevelt 

was  greater  than  the  Wilson  vote.   That  Party  split  had  s*dr£d  continued  to 

(^rt  .  ,.,*r^ 
1914*  «0d  .In  that  year  XJHi  Governor  Johnson  was  r  u  n  n  i  ri  g  j  £-or=qpov  IT 


for  re-election  I  believe,  having  first  been  elected 


in  1910<j.Laving--de£e^4re<5—  64t«-r**i.cige__f.o.rrtlve-^>ri»ajry—  noati«rtri<rn^  Francis  J 


He/iney  wi4CK-<h*vi>-i/e<aa  one  of  the  procecttors  in  the  San  Francisco  graft 

—  ^  v 

investigation.  (.  the  so-called  Abe  R  l</  r^     invostigation).oy<fr'>.' 

X  l  /  

to*d__&uccee<Je-d-to-t:h-at— posi-t-i-on --af-t-e-r --one— of~t:hTft~inro8-c'c"iat'o~f c"~ITad    been    either 

\7/-  / 

shot:— or—  taX.eii o^t_of the — pXa-y-,  had  become  a  prominent  figure  ,a?r£"  he  won 

the  Progressive  nomination,  I  think,  against  Chester  Rowell,  but  the  facts 
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will  chow  themselves  in  that  regard.   ,x£!*  Janes  D.  Phelan  who  had  been 


•ayor  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ajQsi  a  very  able  man  and  outstanding 

citizen,  won  the  Democratic  nomination,  a*d  Again  with  the  split  vote  of 

the  Republican  Party,  he  (James  D.  Phelan)  was  elected  0.  S.  Senator  in 

1914  and  served  for  six  years.   Then  he  lost  his  seat  to  Shortridge  whom 

my  father  had  defeated  six  years  earlier,  *A»d  Tn  the  Harding  landslide  of 

1920,  Shortridge  was  elected  Senator. 

JB:        So  in  1915  your  father  completed  his  term  in  the  office? 

Did  he  buy  the  Tribune  at  that  tine? 

WPKi   Some  time  near  that  period.   In  the  fall  of  iflftfl  1915  he  purchased 

the  controlling  interest. 

JBt         Bow  big  was  the  Tribune  then? 

WFKi        I  prefer  not  to  speak  from  meciory,  because  it's  hard  to  keep 

these  figures  in  mind,  but  I  would  say  it  was  e  paper  of  around  50,000. 

JB ;         Well,  back  to  you.  Bill.   You  went  to  the  California  Assembly 

in  the  January  session  of  '33  at  the  age  of  24.   What  was  the  Assembly 

like  then?   It  was  essentially  Republican,  wasn't  it? 

WF&t        Well,  if  I  nay  go  back  just  a  moment,  Jin,  because  I  think,  it's 

interesting 1932  was  not  a  very  good  year  for  a  young  Republican  to 

•tart  running  for  office  because  that  was  the  year,  as  it  turned  out,  of 
the  KIHtXiSXlX  Roosevelt  landslide. 

JBt         I  think  the  registration  went,  roughly,  2-to-l  Democrat,  in  the 
year  following  that  in  the  re-registration. 
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WFK:        Well  in  subsequent  years  it  certainly  went  that  f ar. . .whether 
it  went  that  fast  at  that  time  Z  can't  now  recall,  but  in  any  event  I  had 
run  against  a  sitting  Republican  assemblyman .who  was  the  dean  of  the 

^y 

delegation  here,  and  defeated  hie  in  the  primary.   Up  to  that  time,  normally, 

f. 
It*  the  Republican  nomination  would  have  been  equivalent  to  election.  .7,.  b$t 

- .  — '  "— 

Mr.    Roosevelt   carried   my   district   by   about   7,000   votes.       I    thought    up   to 
about   midnight    I'd    been    retired    on   my    first   general    election,    but    I    finally 
squeaked    through   by   about   1,000   votes,    a*»4  <of   Ktf |T lHLXJHjj(fcXjt XJt-x a**«XX* « »«* x 

^ 

course  that  was  a  tremendously  interesting  period,  because  as  it  turned  out 


ve  not  only  had  the  Great  Depression  p+z±&&r&JMtt  which  was  world-wide  in 

C^i- 

character,  but  about  the  time  we  arrived  in  Sacranento  for  the'session  fca 

/i 

*ffi  •ad Y lead ing  up  to  the  changeover  of  the  National  administration  j *a 
you  had  the  national  bank  holidays,  you  had  the  State  of  California  with 

— -    C.  rj  -jT> 

very  serious  financial  problems j  they  were'  discounting  state  warrants.... 

JBi         Harry  Chandler  was  lending  money  to  Hearst.... 

(Chuckles) 

WKt         . . . .  JJBO  it  was  a  very  difficult  period  of  time,  but  a  very 

interesting  tine  to  start  /&  service  in  the  State  Legislature. 

JB :         The  State  Legislature  was  still,  at  that  point,  dominated  by 

Republicans?   They  didn't  reflect  the\ieal  Deal  at  that  period,  did  they? 

WFJCi        No,  they  did  not.   Of  course,  in  '32  there  was  a  tremendous 

number  of  sitting  Republicans  in  both  the  Assembly  and  the  State  Senate 

who  lost  their  seats,  asrd  a^  new  crop  of  members  (many  of  then  Democrats) 

came  into  office  at  the  time  but  they  did  not  win  a  majority  in  either  the 
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State  Assembly  or  State  Senate  in  1932. 

JB:         Bat  the  wave  of  social  legislation  cane  out  of  Washington? 

wrx:         The  wave  of  social  legislation  cane  out  of  Washington  in  the 

subsequent  period. 

JB:          We  have,  perhaps,  the  anomaly. . .Nerrian  was  governor  at  that 

tine,  or  was  he  Lt.  Governor? 

WFKi         When  I  first  went  to  the  Legislature,  Janes  Rolph  was  Governor. 

JB>          ....and  Nerriaa  was  Lt.  Governor? 

WFK:        And  Merrian  was  Lt.  Governor. 

JB:         My  first  recollections,  and  I  joined  The  Tiaes  in  1934,  was 

the  Merriaa  vs.  Upton  Sinclair  campaigners!  It  was  a  fairly  clear-cut 

business  of  a  rather  conservative  Republican  against  a  very  acknowledged 

Socialist-Democrat.   But  the  Los  Angeles  Times  waged  a  very  vigorous 

campaign,  as  •»£  you  sight  recall,  and  did  some  things  which  in  the  light 

of  today's  operations  and  today's  Los  Angeles'  Tine  a ,  we  night  not  have 

dona.... even  Nor nan  admits  this.   Can  you  recall  what  sort  of  a  campaign 

the  Tribune  ran  against  Upton  Sinclair  and  the  EPIC  movement? 

VPKi        Of  course  we  were  opposed  to  Upton  Sinclair...!  can't  recall 

offhand  anything  unusual,  other  than  quoting  froc  Kr.  Sinclair's  previous 

writings  and  his  canpaign  s/peeches... 

JB:          • Oh,  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book!* 

WFKt         Yes.   Of  course,  that  campaign  came  after  Gov.  Rolph  had  died 
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3«         Bill,  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  ask  about  the  continuing.... 


r  perhaps  it's  died  away  nmr     hnf  fhti  mytK^vised  to  cone  up  of  the  ao-calle 
rribune,  Chonicle,  Times"  axis,  or  however  you  want  to  put  i t . :~>  . *»4  Th e 


tplication  being  that  the  publishers  or  their  political  representatives 
juld  get  VX  together  and  plan  for  the  Republicans/Party. 

i  Ho,  th^/  is  not  a  statement  of  fact.  It  is  true  that  the  three 
f  them  on  many  occasions  supported  statewide  candidates  who  were  the  same, 
at  this  was  not  the  result  of  any  getting  together  and  planning  to  do  so... 

bough  that  term  was  used  by  the  opposition  on  times  to  try  to,  X  suppose, 

U  «  ,0 

trike  at  the  press,  or  the  establishment,  so-called /T>\6ut  there  was  never 

uch  an  'axis'  as  such  in  any  formal  or  informal  sense. 

You  remember,  for  example,  in  a  campaign  like  the  Kerriam- 
inclair  campaign  would  your  political  people  ever  talk  with  our  political 
eople  on  coverage? 

i        X  have  no  independent  recollection  of  it.   X  suppose,  now,  that 
ven  papers  where  one  is  supporting  a  Republican  candidate  and  one  a  Democrat 
andidate,  that  when  they  are  on  the  campaign  train  they're  obvioasly  passing 

nformation  back  and  forth  all  the  time.   But  I  don't  think  to  any  greater 

nan  Sacramento 

xtent  than  that,  a*s&  I  think  the  mXK  who  normally  covered  SKHXlDtXHsixsafX 

.new  each  other,  and  obviously  b«t<i  a  cordial  relationship. 

B»          Dill,  you  were  in  the  State  Legislature  then  through  19 3 9 ./\. you 
'ent  to  the  State  Senate  fron  '35  to  *39,  you  were  the  national  committeeman 
•n  '38,  and  then  you  joined  the  Army  Tank  Corps  in  1942.   Now 


•  . 
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Well,  I  was  in  the  Ar»y...l  was  cot  in  the  Tank  Corps. 

JB i          I  thought  I'd  read  where  you  were  in  the  Tank  Corps 

WFK.I         I  went  through  the  Infantry  School  in  Fort  Benning,  had  ny 

basic  training  in  Camp  Wallace  in  Texas. 

JB:          What  this  is  a  preface  to  is  that  these  were  the  seedtime  years 

for  Earl  Warren.   He  was  Alaaeda  Co. -X£xyxx§**ttx&X^  of  course,  and  then  in 

*38  he  ran  for  Attorney  General.   I  wonder  if  you  could  discourse  a  bit  on 

Earl  Warren's  emergence  as  a  potential  leader  of  the  Republican  Party.... 

perhaps  going  back  to  his  D.A.  tenure  in  Alaaeda  County  when,  of  course, 

your  father  was  watching  Earl  Warren's  career  very  closely. .. .as  I'm  sure 

you  were. 

KFK:        Earl  Warren  had  been  a  young  man  here  in  Kl*Jt»ajtxe»i  the  county, 

but  «y  recollection  is  that  first  he  had  been  a  clerk  at  the  City  Hall... I 

•"ML 
think  in  the  legal  department,  fhcn  later\went  into  the  District  Attorney's 

office  in  Alancda  Co... (I  believe  under  the  then  D.A.,  Ezra  DeCofa) ,  had 
risen  in  the  of  f  ice  t5]  one  of  the  two  top  assistants  to  the  D.A.,,  «a«  U/hen 

n 

Mr.  DeCo£a  retired  from  that  job(I  think  he'd  been  appointed  to  Superior 
Court  judge;  in  any  case,  he  was  not  running  for  re-election)  he  resigned 
-in— the  middle  of  a  term  so  the  selection  had  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Alameda  Co.   There  were  two  men  being  considered,  Earl 
Warren  was  one;  I  believe  the  other  was  Frank  Shea,  an  able  man  who'd  also 
been  in  the  D.A.'s  of  f ice.  .'. asMl  Earl  Warren  was  elected.   I  think  it  was 
a  3  to  2  vote. 


I;  i 
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JB i         Did  the  Tribune  support  Warren  for  the  job? 
WFKs         Yes,  the  Tribune  supported  him. 

JB :          Do  you  remember  how  he  first  came  to  your  father's  attention,.  — 
what  caused  Earl  Warren  to  stand  oat? 

WFKj         I  think  basically  because  he  was  an  outstanding  young,  up-and- 
coming  nan  with  an  excellent  unblemished  record  ....  not  saying  the  other 
gentleman  hadn't  one,  but  it  just  seeaed  between  the  two  that  he  was  by 
far  the  best  potential  material  as  District  Attorney  of  the  county. 
JBi         This  would  be  about  the  same  time,  of  course,  but  I've  also 
heard  that  tne  California  Republican  Assembly  got  its  start  shortly  after 

Q 

the  Roosevelt  landslide  by  a  group  of  s-called  'Young  Turks*.   As  I 

A 

understand,  you  and  Earl  Warren  and  some  others,  very  soon  after  its 
inceptionAbecame  active  in  it.   Now,  did  the  CR.A  play  a  part  in  bringing 
Earl  Warren  along  toward  his  first  statewide  shot? 

WFKi        Yes,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  it  did.  First  of  all,  I 
think  we  have  to  go  back  a  bit.   Earl  Warren  had  an  outstanding  record  as 

the  District  Attorney  of  Alameda  County  -  I  imagine  you  have  a  pretty  good 

\  -H^tL/ 
background  on  him  -  and  »^^:'TT&^-fragJ~ij-touiid-  ire-  had  received  a  lot  of 

national  attention.   My  recollection  is  if  he  had  not  been  elected 
president  of  the  national  D.A.'s  organization,  he  was  at  least  prominent 
in  it  and  had  a  lot  of  nationwide  recognition.   There  came  a  meeting .  .  .  .  a*t« 
I  think  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Merriac  terr. ....  when  the  state 
committee  chaircanship  was  coning  up  a»a-  we  had  in  California  this  peculiar 


•» 

•f 
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law  (at  least  rnrnl  sir  \m*  jjUnnAn  rrnt-  -ytYT  JIM  I  n  i  'mi  r  to  some  people)  that 
the  state  chairmanship  had  to  alternate  between  northern  and  southern 


California.   State  Chairmen  in  this  state,  unlikeVother  states,  are  not 
re-elected^-^he  law  requires  then  to  alternate.   There  was  some  historic 
reason  for  this,  and  there  was  a  vacancy.   The  Republican  Assembly  was 

not  for  the  Merriaa  candidate;  normally  the  governor  has  a  big  hand  in 

N^  \A}faXj((J  s/ 
selecting  a  state  chairman.   The  governor  was  not  for  Mr.  faojma-»  "who S£^ 

name  had  been  proposed,  as  I  recall,  by  the  Republican  Assembly. .. .but 

they  had  a  lot  of  delegates  there  and  

JB >       This  is  for  state  chairman? 

VFKt       For  state  chairman and  he  was  elected  as  Republican  State 

Chairman  for  California.   This  was   really  his  first  real  move  into  party 

politics. 

JB:        This  would  be  about  what  year.  Bill,  '36  or  '37. 


The  clips  will  show,  I'm  sure,  but  I'd  say  it  would  be  somewhere 
in  that  period  of  time. 

JB:        It  was  prior  to  his  running  for  Attorney  General? 

WFKt       Yes.   Then  subsequent  to  that  time,  after  having  served  as  state 
chairman.  Earl  Warren  was  elected  Republican  National  Conaitteeman  for 
California. . . . 

JBt        He  preceded  you  in  that  job? 

WFK:       Yes,  and  when  he  determined  to  run  for  Attorney  General  of  the 
state,  he  made  the  determination  it  would  not  be  Conpatible  to  hold  the 
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position  as  Republican  National  Coamitteesan .   So  he  resigned  froc  that 
position  and  X  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

JB:        Let's  talk  about  the  year  1938.   That  was  the  year  that  the 
Denocrats,  for  the  first  tiae  in  the  century,  put  in  their  Ban  as 
governor,  Culbert  Olson j ...  the  only  Republican  elected  to  state  office 
was  Earl  Karren  as  Attorney  General.   Rather  curiously*  this  has  happened 
since!  ta*Mt.  the  opposite  party  will  have  the  AC'S  office,  for  soae  reasonl 

Anyway,  do  you  reaenber  his  going  down  to  Los  Angeles  (Asa  Call  does,  and 

~-  tfcLu  / 
Neil  Petree)  and  being  introduced  to  the  leaders  eioarrrTircxs  by  Harry 

Chandler? 

WFK:       X  don't  have,  frankly,  an  independent  recollection  of  the 
•eeting.   I  don't  believe  X  was  at  that  eeeting  which  he  attended,  but 
X  think  in  order  to  keep  this  thing  in  its  proper  perspective,  we've  got 
to  go  back  at  least  two  y.MZklX  years  earlier  thun—Cfrat  to  tbe~Te»«-  1936 
when  Landon  B«grXXKK£ttHXXKttX]lXa;*XBKMXlXXXK8H2MKI  became  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.   Frank  Merriaa  had 
declared  earlier  for  Alf  Landon£  Landon  had  been  Governor  of  hd-g'  W&t&^&Z 
Kansas,  had  quite  a  record  of  economyrAbut  there  were  a  lot  of  Republicans 
_in  the  state  acting  separately  who  were  not  satisfied  that  Landon  would 

Nj'iy' 

be  the  best  candidate*. .  Raffs'  thought  it  would  be  better  for  California  to 
have  an  un  Instructed  delegation.   The  law  at  that  tine  was  such  that  you 
could  not  run  a  list  of  delegates  and  have  a  siugle  'X*  marked  electing 
the  delegation  unless  they  ran  in  the  nane  of  some  person.   Larl  Warren 


!'  i 
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was  finally  prevailed  upon  by  a  lot  of  his  friends  who  had  supported  him 
for  the  state  chairmanship  and  elsewhere  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for 
the  puppose  of  holding  the  delegation  together. 
JB:         This  was  not  the  normal  'favorite  son*  arrangement ....  this  waa 

simply  to  have  a  name  at  xmatx  the  head? 

I  - 
HFKi        life ihat's  right.   Mr.  Warren,  at  that  time,  was  not  a 

serious  candidate  for  the  presidency;  it  was  to  hold  the  delegation  together 
and  to  see  what  developed.   Other  names  were  being  suggested  as  possibilities 

At  the  time,;  «sd  "Jjt  was  felt  that  California  should  90  there  unpledged. 

\l*  LuL/    ^SfM^  / 
How  this  developed  to  be  quite  a  contest  t«at  I  feel  i*s  really  one  of  the 

historic  elections  in  the  state,  because  in  support  of  the  Landon  delegation 
you  had  the  state  administration,  you  had  the  fact  that  Landon  by  then  seemed 
to  be   out  in  front  of  Ml  other  potential  candidates,  and  he  had  the  strong 
support  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  California. 
JBi         Do  you  remember  what  the  Tribune  did? 

WFKs       He  were  for  the  uninstructed. .. the  Warren  uninstructed  delegation. 
JBi         1*111  have  to  check  the  position  of  The  Timesi  I  can't  remember. 
WFK:        I  believe  it  supported  the  uninstructed  delegation  at  the  tice; 
and  papers  divided,  up  and  down  the  state,  as  they  do.... but,  the  Hearst 
papers  were  in  complete  support  of  the  Landon  delegation  and  many  of  the 
larger  and  sr.aller  papers  were  supporting  the  Warren  delegation.   For  a 
long  tine  it  appeared  that  the  Landon  people  theraselves  would  not  enter  the 
state  to  net  into  that  kind  of  a  contest.   They  finally,  apparently,  gave 
the  go-ahead  to  Gov.  Kerriao  to  forn  his  delegation  and  he  set  it  up  with 
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largely 
people  vho  were  ixx^airf^—  X^e  Merriaa  supporters  in  the  state.   The  group 


that  was  opposing  the  Merrian  delegation  had  representatives  from  all  over 
California,  a^sd  they  net  together  (I  think  the  first  time  in  Los  Angeles) 
and  selected  former  Lt.  Gov.  Carnahan  as  the  chairman:  it  was  called  the 
Carnahan  committee.   That  coomittee  actually  then  selected  the  delegates 


that  would  go  on  the  unpledged  slate  but  nominally  running  under  the  name 
of  Earl  Warren.   And  to  the  surprise  of  a  lot  of  people,  the  Warren 
delegation  defeated  the  Landon  delegation  in  California.   Now,  had  the 
California  M  election  come  earlier  than  it  did  (it  is  one,  as  you  know, 
of  the  very  late  primaries)  this  night  have  had  a  rather  devasting  effect 

on  Gov.  Landon,  tut  it  cane  so  late  that  by  that  time  stost  of  the  other 

^ 

primaries  had  been  held  and  Gov.  Landon  had  picked  up  pledges ....  so  that 

convention 
when  the  KXMKKlBX  tine  came  he  was  the  outstanding  candidate.    As  it 

turned  out,  nobody  can  tell  what  difference  there  eight  have  been.   Of 
course,  Landon  was  badly  defeated.   The  Literary  Digest  which  had  conducted 
a  poll  that  showed  Landon  woftld  be  elected  partially  went  out  of  business 
because  of  that. 

JB:         The  truth  of  the  natter  is,  the  trouble  with  the  Digest  poll 
(and  I  read  about  this  recently)  was  that  they  conducted  it  by  telephone;.. 


telephone  owners  didn't  represent  the  KBJC  pulse  of  the  people.   So,  anyway 

in  XSXtiXX  1936,  although  it  was  a  disastrous  year  for  the  Republicans  as 

-"£_» 

a  whole,  that  served  to  give  Earl  Warren  a  fair  amount  of  state-wide 
publicity. 
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VFK:        That  is  correct  ....  and  nationwide,  for  that  matter. 
JBt        Mas  that  the  kind  of  the  'watershed*  year  for 


Yes,  X  think  that  year,  ant  that  contest,  and  the  unusual 
circumstances  growing  o£t  of  it,  probably  projected  Warren  into  not 
only  a  statewide  figure  but  of  giving  hin  national  recognition. 
JBt        Bill,  Z  have  a  note  here  that  I  picked  up  out  of  a  California 

political  history  which  is  pretty  good  —  you  may  know  Gladwin  Hill's. 

.Kyle  Palmer; 


Dancing  Bear  +  S\    Zn  the  spiing  of  1941, v of  our~~paper,  did  a  coluon 


which  was  headed  "Gubernatorial  Whispers  Fill  the  Air".   By  this  tine 

Earl  Warren  was  Attorney  General,  and  according  to  Murray  Chotiner,  a 

fellow  named  Bill  Knowland  was  the  one  who  was  sparking  the  whispers.... 

leading  toward  a  nomination  for  Earl  Warren.   Can  you  think  back  to  '41 

and  decide  if  you  were  the  whisperer  or  not? 

WFKt        Z  don't  think  Z  was  the  decisive  figure  by  any  manner  of  means, 

in  Mr.  Warren's  determination. .. .because  he  made  up  his  own  mind. 

JBt         I'm  speaking  now  more  of  a  launching  in  the  press. . .. ami  Palmer, 

wfae  had  a  certain  amount  of  influence  at  the  time,  as  you  know. ^  .he  was 

considered  the  voice  of  The  Times,  politically.   As  near  as  I  can  determine, 


this  was  the  first  indication,  a  year  before  Warren  announced,  that  Warren 

might  be  thinking  about  it--or  that  others  were  thinking  about  it. 

W  .  «  s  4  i~r<S./'' 
Z  will  say  this:   Z  £e*4*-i-tfh  Warren's  position  as  Attorney 


General,  his  having  been  the  only  Republican  elected  Attorney  General  on 
the  state  ticket  as  Z  recall  ..  .u  there  may  have  been  one,  Frank  Jordan, 


1 1 
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who  was  still  a  Republican  and  still  Secretary  of  State.!.. but  basically 
the  Democrats  had  swept  the  state  with  OlseTa  pretty  well*  with  some 
exceptions  to  the  rule.   It  did  seem  to  ae  that  Warren  was  by  far  the 


outstanding  potential  candidate  wi\n  ,  to  art  the  capability  of  defeating  Ols«i>. 

who  undoubtedly  would  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

JB :         Wore  you  still  the  National  coamitteeaan  at  that  time? 

JfFK:        Yes.  .  .  X  was. 

JBt        So  anything  that  you  said,  even  covertly,  to  a  Murray  Chotiner 

or  whomever,  would  carry  a  certain  amount  of  weight? 

UFCi        Well,  I  would  get  around  the  state. .. .speaking ,  going  to 

\ 

dinners*  ftaturally  with  a  gubernatorial  election  coming  on,  different 

names  were  mentioned Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  of  Los  Angeles  was  a  name 

mentioned  as  a  possibility;  several  others,  priminent  names,  were 

entioned. 

JBt        But  this  was  done  on  your  own? 

WFJC»        On  my  own,  without  any  consultation  elsewhere,  except  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Warren  was  held  in  high  regard  by  not  only  the  Calif.  Republican 
Assembly  »fc«sress«s  which  supported  him  when  he  ran  for  state  chairman ..  .  *tal;c-li '" 


I  think  is  really  the  first  time  that  there  was  a  fairly  solid  phalanx /P., . 

the  Assembly  then  was  a  larger  organicatlon/i  though  actually  in  numbers  it 

Vil4/.»  / 
never  was  a  large  organization,  fcrat  its  endorsement  carried  in  those  years 

a  great  deal  of  weight,  -ftswl  there  were  not  too  cany  unofficial  orgaai cations 
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JBt         Was  the  CRA  caking  endorsements  at  that  time?   •  know  they 

did  later. 

\not. 

MFt:        I  believe  they  made  endorsements.  ..  .mafrbel'at  this  early  time. 
JBt         Of  course,  we're  talking  about  a  year,  really,  ahead  of 

official  notice. 
VFX:        No,  they  would  not  have  Bade  endorsement  at  that  earlfc  date. 

Furthermore,  in  discussions  with  Earl  Warren  I  pointed  out  to  hia  that 

O 
he  was  the  one  nan  in  sty  judgment  who  could  defeat  Olsejn,  and  otherwise 

he'd  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  being  Attorney  General*^)-  1  didn't  think 


there  was  any  doubt  that  he  could  be  re-elected  Attorney  General  ---  but 


would  then  be  faced  with  four  more  years  of  an  OlsAn  administration*  *. 


what  this  night  do  to  the  state.   Finally  Earl  Warren,  Z  could  see,  was 
giving  very  serious  attention  to  this.   I'm  sure  he  talked  to  a  lot  of 
other  friends  and  various  advisors  in  other  parts  of  the  state  before  he 
made  his  decision. 

JBt        Bill,  as  that  year  went  by — the  last  year  of  Olson's  adainistratiot 
wasn't  Olson  getting  in  trouble?   The  Legislature  was  doing  something  of  a 
job  on  him,  as  I  understand.   He  was  minply  paralyzed,  legislatively. 
VFKt        I  think  this  is  true.   Again,  Olson  I  knew  fairly  well.   My 
personal  relationships  to  him  were  always  pleasant  as  I  tried  to  make  them... 

JBt         He  was  a  pretty  crusty  old  fellow! 

WPKt        Yes^yin  both  the  State  Senate  and  issecbly  and  later  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  some  of  the  people  I've  worked  with  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 


t  - 
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aisle — Z've  never  been  a  bitter  partisan  in  the  sense  that  you  didn't  talk 

to  the  other  people.... 

JBi         Were  you  with  the  Tribune  at  the  time? 

MFKi         ZJHMC   Tes. 

JBi         Zn  what  capacity? 

WPKs        At  that  time,  Z  believe  Z  was  assistant  publisher. 

JBs        Because  here's  a  situation  where  the  L.A.  Times  so  bitterly 

opposed  Olson  in  '38  that  Z  can  recall,  as  a  young  reporter,  being  sent 

out  to  Olson's  house  the  MfttfK  night  that  he  won  and  having  him  open  the 

door  and  the  minute  Z  identified  myself  as  being  with  The  Tines ,  he  said, 

•Young  man,  Z  have  nothing  to  say,  either  to  you  or  The  Times  I*   He 

slammed  the  door  and  almost  caught  my  nose  I   Z  gather,  then,  that  the 

Tribune  was  not  quite  that  atcerbic  in  its  opposition? 

WPKs       Mo,  and  Z  don't  think  we  ever  have  been.   We've  opposed 

candidates,  but  never  to  the  point  of  bitterness. 

JBs        The  Times  began  to  mellow  after  that... it  did  certainly  when 

Morman  became  publisher.   He  decided,  and  this  he  has  told  me,  t&at  we  had 

become  too  partisan  and  too  much  essentially  a  wing  of  the  Republican  Party. 

This  is  the  thing  about  which  we  might  digress  a  bit.   Kyle  Palmer  was 

virtually  given  carte  blanche  by  the  publishers  of  The  Tines first, 

Harry  Chandler  and  then  Norman  Chandler.   This  is  no  secret,  because  Norman 
has  told  me  himself  that  much  too  much  authority  was  delegated  to  Kyle....sc 
Kyla  operated  as  "Mr.  Politician"   for  The  Times  and  it  is  my  understanding 


t 
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that  he  actually  sat  in  on  some  of  the  high  councils  of  the  party  itself, 

on  occasion.   Do  you  know  of  this? 

WTK.I       Z  don't  recall,  for  instance,  Palmer  or  any  other  newspaperman, 

sitting  in  on  an  WUUUUtX  executive  committee  meeting  of  the  national 

committee  or  of  the  state  committee.... 

JBi        Z'm  thinking  more  of  the  time  during  a  campaign,  campaign 

planning  and  that  sort  of  thing 

WFKs       Z  am  quite  certain  that  he  had  long  established  contact£with 

most  of  the  leaders  of  the  politics  in  California,  and  Z  think  this  would 

include  some  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  though  maybe  not  of  the 

liberal  wing  of  the  Bemocratic  party/  aeM-tLa  was  an  astute  political 

observer  and  one  who  enjoyed  the  game  of  politics  very  much,  Z  think.   Z 

also  think  he  played  a  very  influential  part  in  recommendations  relative 

to  endorsements  of  candidates.... 

JBi        How  about  the  campaign  planning  itself?   It's  my  understanding 

that  in  Southern  California  at  least  that  Kyle  was  invited  in  to  consult 

with  campaign  people  ... 

VFKi        Yes,  Z'm-  sure  this  is  true. 

JBt         ....which  led  to  the  truisa,  as  one  looks  back  on  it,  that 

the  Los  Angeles  Tines  was  virtually  a  wing  of  the  party? 

NPKs       Well,  Z  don't  think  Z  personally  would  put  it  XSX  that  way.   Z 

think  the  endorsement  of  The  Times  in  those  days,  particularly  in  the 

Republican  Party,  was  a  very  potent  important  factor  without  which  a 


t 
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candidate  would  have  a  hard  time  getting  a  party  nomination.   Row,  it 

might  MM*  apply  as  much  in  November,  but  it  was  a  very  influential  factor 

as  I'»  sure  it  is  today. 

JBt         Coming  back.  Bill*  Earl  Warren  was  elected  in  1942  as  Governor. 

Had  you  joined  the  Army  by  then? 

VFKs       Tes.   This  is  an  interesting  story.   One  day  in  1942,  after 

Barl  had  made  Mil  ilecJ,  nixn*  to  mu  fui  GOVBrntff--lt  '  wall"  aTtr&f  "Ke^^  made 


the  announcement  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor,  because 

$ 

it  was  important  that  others  know  that  there  *d  be  a  strong  candidate  as 


^ 
this  would  tend  to  keep^ofchecs  from  filing  ---  and  Z  think  Warren  had  pretty 

.fU-O 
universal  support  in  the  Republican  Party  (*tr^  among  a  lot  of  independents 

who  knew  him  and  respected  him)  ...  Anyway,  Z  got  a  letter  (I  was  then 
living  in  Alameda)  "Greetings  From  the  President"  that  I  had  been  inducted 
into  the  armed  services. 

JBt         You  had  children  and  you  were  34  years  old  then  .....  couldn't  you 
claim  exemption? 

VFKs        Tes,  and  ...  Well,  Z  determined  Z  was  not  going  to  claim 

i 

exemption,  but  that  Z  was  going  to  serve.   Z  went  over  to  Earl  and  Nina's 
home,  **r*JU  here  in  Oakland  on  Vernon  Street,  and  «ni.t--*n  ••*  told  Barl 
that  l"u  BEEn  inducted  and  Z  was  going  into  the  service  (laughter)  .   Earl 
was  upset  and  surprised.   Z  had  planned  on  playing  a  part  in  his  campaign. 
JBi         Well,  he  was  losing  a  strong  arm  in  his  coming  campaign. 
WFKi        in  any  event,  this  is  what  happens.   Z  kept  up  correspondence 
with  him  from  my  basic  training  camp  and  tried  to  follow  the  election  as 
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Z  had  named  Bill  Riekvljrf'f )  as  my  proxy  to  the  National  Committee.   Be 

was  strongly  for  Earl  Warren  for  Governor,  and  come  November,  Warren  was 

elected.   Actually,  in  the  campaign  itself,  Z  was  not  a  participant  except 

as  a  strong  rooter  ajomt  pulling  for  him  as  much  as  Z  could  from  distant 

places. 

JBi        This  question  requires  a  bit  of  a  subjective  answer,  but  if 

you'll  forget  your  modesty  for  a  moment.  Bill Earl  Warren,  in  1945, 

after  Hiram  Johnson  died,  reached  out  6,000  miles  to  Europe  for  a  fellow 

named  Bill  Knowland  to  fill  Johnson's  U.S.  Senate  seat.   You  were  then 

about  37  years  old.   How  did  this  come  about?   Looking  back,  why  did  Earl 

Warren  choose  you? 

WPKi       The  only  real  reason,  and  I'm  telling  you  very  frankly,  Z  first 

learned  of  Hiram  Johnson's  death  by  reading  about  it  in  the  "Stars  & 

Stripes". ... 

JBi         And  you  were  where? 

Zn  Belgium,  as  Z  recall,  or  perhaps  in  Germany. 
JBi        The  naj'siuKwar  was  over  by  this  time.... 

WPKi        Well,  by  the  time  my  appointment  came,  the  German  war  was  over, 
yes,  and  the  actual  appointment  came  on  VJ  Day,  which  was  the  end  of  the 


Japanese  war.... so  that  the  war  was  over  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
on  the  14th  day  of  August  when  the  appointment  was  made. 
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On  or  about  the  14th  of  August  I  was  in  Paris.  I  first  learned  of  my 
appointment  by  reading  it  in  STARS  AND  STRIPES.  I  did  not  feel  I  cpuld  ask 'for 
transportation  home  based  on  this  article.  The  Governor  had  sent  me  a  cable  but 
becaase  of  higher  priority  business  I  did  not  receive  this  until  severfal  days  later. 
When  it  arrived  I  did  go  to  see  my  commanding  officer  and  arranged  transportation  back 

to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  officers\s 

asked  if  I  would  take  a  letter  back  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  War  Department .. I  said  I  would.  It  contained  a  paragraph  which 

said: 

v_ii- 

For  the  past  several  years  you  people  in  the  War  Department  have  sent  over 

a  number  of  Congressional  representatives  that  we  have  taken  care  of  .Herewith 


^ 
we  are  sending  you  your  first  replacement. 

I  went  hime  by  air  first  stopping  by  Washington  D.C.  where  I  called  on 
Les  Biffle  the  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Following  a  few  days  there  I 
returned  to  KJ&XIKgXSKXRXSXXX  California  where  I  called  on  Governor  Warren  in  Sacramento 
and  then  went  through  the  separation  process  of  getting  an  honorable  discharge  from 

the  Army. 

Congress  had  been  in  recess  when  I  went  through  Washington. 

I  returned  to  Washington  when  Congress  re-assembled  and  was  sworn  in  as  United  States 
Senator. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 

Date  of  Interview:   23  October  1973,  morning  and  afternoon 

Place:   In  the  law  office  of  B.  Joseph  Feigenbaum,  firm  of  Steinhart, 
Goldberg,  Feigenbaum,  and  Ladar,  San  Francisco 

Those  Present:   Mr.  Feigenbaum,  interviewer  Amelia  Fry,  and,  for  a 
few  minutes,  Samuel  Ladar 


The  Interview: 

An  interview  with  B.  Joseph  Feigenbaum  is  important  in  two 
ways:   as  a  chronicler  of  his  own  contributions  to  the  Earl  Warren 
Era  and  also,  second-handedly,  for  what  he  can  tell  us  about  a  man 
who  is  commonly  named  as  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  small 
circle  around  Earl  Warren:   Jesse  Steinhart. 

Feigenbaum1 s  life  proves  the  conventional  theorem  for  success 
in  California  in  the  twentieth  century.   Barely  making  it  as  a  child 
of  this  century,  he  was  born  April  19,  1900,  and  wisely  chose  one 
parent  who  was  himself  a  native  in  the  young  state (Rhonervi lie)  and  the 
other  a  San  Franciscan. His  college  prep  studies  were  at  San  Francisco 
Lowell  High  School  where  academic  excellence  flourished,  after  which 
he  attended  the  University  of  California  and  Harvard  Law  School — 
passing  the  bar  a  year  before  graduation  in  1922. 

His  life  entered  Jesse  Steinhart 's  realm  in  1923  when  he  joined 
that  prestigious  law  firm.   Here  the  scene  expands  to  include  public 
affairs  as  well  as  law,  a  combination  that  resulted  from  Jesse 
Steinhart 's  conviction  that  the  role  of  lawyers  in  society  should 
include  community  service,  funded  by  his  firm  if  necessary.   As  a 
result,  Feigenbaum  found  himself  running  for  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  at  age  26,  although  he  had  never  so  much  as  attended  a 
political  meeting.   ("The  world  was  different  then  and  one  could  cam 
paign  by  ringing  doorbells.")   He  rotated  his  duties  between  the 
then-short  legislative  sessions  and  his  San  Francisco  law  practice 
for  eight  years.   Including  the  years  before  and  after  the  1929 
Crash,  the  period  was  one  of  the  most  challenging  for  an  assemblyman 
interested  in  state  finance,  and  as  the  state  moved  relentlessly 
toward  insolvency,  Feigenbaum  became  a  major  architect  in  revising 
the  tax  structure  to  institute  a  sales  tax  and  an  income  tax  in  1933. 
It  was  also  here  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Alameda  County 
District  Attorney  Earl  Warren,  who,  as  the  leading  advocate  of  law 
enforcement  legislation  promulgated  by  the  peace  officers  and  district 
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attorney's  associations,  appeared  before  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Criminal  Procedure,  on  which  Feigenbaum  sat. 

In  addition  to  his  presence  in  Earl  Warren's  campaigns  and 
on  delegations  to  Republican  national  conventions,   Feigenbaum 
served  as  an  unpaid  budget  specialist  and  legislative  liaison  for 
a  few  months  in  1945  when  Earl  Warren  as  governor  was  bedeviled  to 
spend  the  wartime  reserve  and  also  to  raise  taxes.   At  least  for 
that  session,  Warren  won  his  fight  to  prevent  large  scale  subsidies 
to  cities  and  counties,  and  the  legislature  authorized  interim  com 
mittees  of  both  houses  to  study  local  tax  structures  with  special 
attention  to  state  income. 

Feigenbaum' s  past  experience  undoubtedly  helped  Warren  in 
dealing  with  postwar  state  finance  as  well  as  the  vagaries  of 
legislators.   In  conversation  one  day  Helen  MacGregor,  Warren's 
personal  secretary,  recalled  that  session  in  one  sentence  that 
transcended  the  usual  hectic  picture  of  the  governor's  staff  holding 
the  line  on  the  budget:   "We  all  were  tremendously  fond  of  Joe 
Feigenbaum . " 

Feigenbaum' s  friendship  with  Warren  allows  glimpses  into  two 
crucial  moments  in  his  career  as  Chief  Justice:   his  reluctant  acqui- 
esence  to  head  the  Kennedy  assassination  investigation,  and  the 
moment  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one  man-one  vote  decision,  which  Earl 
Warren  came  to  view  as  the  most  important  decision  of  his  tenure  as 
Chief  Justice. 

Although  Feigenbaum 's  papers  were  destroyed  when  his  basement 
was  flooded  in  his  home,  he  was  too  modest  to  see  the  value  in  further 
documentation  of  his  own  life.   What  is  here  was  recorded  over  re 
peated  protests  of  "You  have  the  wrong  interviewee.  .  .  .  this  story 
is  too  long,"   and  he  was  concerned  that  too  much  was  about  himself 
rather  than  Earl  Warren.   There  is  very  little  here  about  his  law 
practice,  his  family,  and  his  other  community  endeavors  such  as  his 
tenure  as  member  and  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commis 
sioners.   (Off  tape  he  mentioned  that  although  he  was  an  appointee  of 
Earl  Warren's,  the  governor  never  called  him  or  suggested  a  course 
of  action  to  take  or  resist.) 

And  yet  Mr.  Feigenbaum  was  most  willing  and  helpful  to  parti 
cipate  in  an  Earl  Warren  project  per  se.   He  took  an  hour  of  his  time 
in  February  of  1972  for  a  non-recorded  preparatory  session;  he 
attempted,  with  this  office,  to  coordinate  his  schedule  with  that  of 
Judge  (and  former  legislator)  Albert  C.  Wollenberg  so  that  a  dual 
interview  could  be  recorded,  but  an  emergency  case  cancelled  the  date 
at  the  last  minute;  he  toured  Europe  the  summer  of  1973  and  on  a 
sunny  morning  and  afternoon  taped  the  following  October;   when  the 
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transcript  was  sent  to  him  for  review  and  corrections,  he  obligingly 
wrote  out  the  addendum  on  his  dinner  conversation  with  Chief  Justice 
Warren  of  June  17,  1964,  and  he  sharpened  meanings  here  and  there 
where  oral  English  seemed  too  undefined. 

The  interview  was  recorded  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  weekend 
President  Richard  Nixon  had  fired  Archibald  Cox  as  the  special  inves 
tigator  of  the  Watergate  scandal  and  had  offered  to  release  "tape 
summaries"  rather  than  the  tapes  themselves.   The  interview  was 
interrupted  at  one  point  when  Mrs.  Feigenbaum  called  to  tell  us  that 
the  President  had  agreed  to  comply  with  the  court  order  to  release 
the  tapes.   Regarding  his  recollection  of  Nixon,  Feigenbaum  felt 
constrained  to  warn  the  interviewer  that  he  could  not  view  Nixon 
without  prejudice  because  of  his  own  resentment  over  Nixon's  pro- 
Eisenhower  efforts  aboard  the  Warren  delegation  train  in  1952. 

During  the  morning  session  he  arranged  for  the  interviewer  to 
meet  another  of  Jesse  Steinhart's  long-time  partners,  Samuel  Ladar 
who  sat  in  briefly  on  the  session;  during  lunch  John  H.  Steinhart, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  joined  us.   It  was  then  that  plans  were  formulated 
to  record  brief  interviews  with  Steinhart  and  Ladar  that  afternoon, 
the  better  to  supplement  Feigenbaum 's  own  views  of  the  complex  Jesse 
Steinhart — the  concerned  community  leader,  the  close  confidant  of 
Earl  Warren,  the  brilliant  conversationalist,  leading  attorney,  and 
undefined  power  behind  the  Hiram  Johnson-progressive -Republican 
sector  of  state  public  affairs,  not  to  mention  husband  and  father. 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  Feigenbaum 's  focused  statement  on  his  life, 
on  Earl  Warren,  and  on  his  colleague  Jesse  Steinhart.   It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  documentation  can  be  forthcoming  to  complete  the 
picture  of  his  own  career. 


Amelia  R.  Fry 
Interviewer-Editor 


30  November  1976 
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B    J    FEIGENBAUM 

ONE   POST   STRFFT 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA   S41O4 


December  14,    1976 


Dear  Ms.    Fry: 

I  first  want  to  apologize  for  not  having  called 
or  written  to  you  sooner.   I  did  receive  your  telephone 
message.   I  have  a  slight  alibi,  but  it  would  cover 
only  half  of  the  intervening  days  so  I  will  not  even 
mention  it.   I  guess  I  have  been  reticent  to  reply, 
still  feeling  that  when  you  interviewed  me  concerning 
Earl  Warren  you  heard  much  too  much  about  Joe  Feigenbaum. 

I  guess  "a  short  biography  of  (my)  life"  would 
start  with  the  fact  that  I  was  born  (obvious)  in 
San  Francisco  on  April  19,  1900.   (The  year  is  also 
obvious.)   My  parents  were  Lionel  B.  and  Gertrude 
Naphtaly  Feigenbaum.   My  mother  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
in  1876;  my  father  at  Rohnerville,  California,  in  1867. 
I  attended  local  public  schools  and  entered  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  January,  1917. 
In  May  I  left  UC  to  enlist  in  the  Army  and  went  to  an 
officers  training  camp  at  the  San  Francisco  Presidio 
and  subsequently  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  where  I  was  com 
missioned  second  lieutenant.   I  did  not  serve  overseas. 

I  returned  to  UC  for  one  semester  in  1919, 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  that  September,  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1922. 

My  first  employment  was  with  Mastick  &  Partridge. 
When  Mr.  Partridge  became  a  United  States  District  Judge, 
he  obtained  employment  for  me  with  Jesse  Steinhart  on 
May  1,  1923.   Lacking  imagination,  I  have  been  here 
ever  since. 

I  did  serve  four  terms  in  the  California  Legis 
lature  (Assembly) ,  being  first  elected  in  1926;  I 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  1933  session,  feeling  that 
four  terms  was  enough. 
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I  was  married  on  March  12,  1928,  to  Dorothy 
Bamberger  of  New  York.   We  have  three  children, 
Mrs.  Ann  F.  Rossi,  Mrs.  Doris  F.  Fisher,  and  Joseph  L. 
Feigenbaum,  by  whom  we  have  eight  grandchildren. 

I  would  have  another  interlude,  enlisting  in  the 
Army  again  in  1942.   I  was  a  major  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  and  was  separated  from  the  service  at 
the  request  of  then  Governor  Earl  Warren  in  1945, 
spending  some  two  or  three  months  as  his  "tax  adviser" 
in  Sacramento.   The  Legislature  was  intent  upon  raising 
taxes;  Governor  Warren  was  satisfied  that  the  surplus 
was  too  large  and  no  additional  taxes  needed.   Thus 
my  efforts  to  the  extent  that  they  were  successful  were 
completely  negative. 

Governor  Warren  appointed  me  to  what  was  then  the 
State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  for  San  Francisco 
of  which  I  was  the  chairman  for  four  or  five  years  or  so. 

It  will  be  much  easier  for  you  to  eliminate 
most  if  not  all  of  the  foregoing  than  it  is  for  me, 
for  I  am  fearful  that  each  time  I  eliminate  something, 
I  will  add  twice  as  much. 

I  will  attempt  to  find  photos  of  Mr.  Steinhart 
and  Governor  Warren.   If  successful,  I  will  send  them 
to  you. 


Very  t 


P.S.   If  I  had  been  in  business  life,  I  could 
have  written  a  much  shorter  biography  such  as: 
Born  -  yes;   Business  -  rotten.  "TJL*r^TT««  /ta£i_*jw_  .x*-X*->VAl «fc 
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I      FAMILY   AND  EDUCATION 

(Date  of  Interview — 23  October  1973) 

Fry:  We  can  begin  with  your  telling  who  of  your  relatives 

came  around  the  Horn  or  across  on  the  railroad  or  what. 

Feigenbaum:       Well,  I  can't  do  that  too  well,   unfortunately.     I 
promised  myself  to  try  and  research  it  for  myself 
a  little  bit  for  the  benefit  of  my  children  and 
grandchildren. 

My  name  is  B.    Joseph  Feigenbaum.      I  just  use 
the  initial  "B."     My  father  was  Lionel  Feigenbaum. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  San  Francisco.     He  was  born  in 
Rhonerville  near  Eureka,   California,   in  1867.      My 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Gertrude  Naphtaly,  was 
born  in  San  Francisco  in  1876. 

I  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  the  19th  of 
April,   1900.      My  father's   father  died  in  1896,   so  I 
did  not  know  him.      His  mother  had  died  quite  some 
time  before  that.      He  had  a  sister  who  died  young. 
He  had  a  brother  who  survived,   lived  to  be  about 
seventy- five  or  eighty.     He   and  his  wife  had  no 
children;  his  name  was  Julius  Feigenbaum.      As  I  say, 
I  know  nothing  concerning  my   father's  mother  and 
very  little  concerning  my   father's   father,  except 
that  he  came  to  the  United  States   from  Bavaria.      I 
don't  know  the  year. 

My  mother's   father,   Joseph  Naphtaly,  was  born 
in  Prussia  in  1842.      He  came  to  this  country  as  a 
very  young  boy,  to  be  with  whom  I  don't  know,  but 
in  San  Francisco.      In  some  way,   and  I'm  almost 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  don't  know  how,  he  worked  his 
way  east  to  New  Haven,  spent  six  months  at  some  prep 
school  there  and  entered  Yale  in  1859   and  was 
graduated  in  1863.      I  was  always  told  that  he 
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worked  his  way  through  college  opening  oysters   in 
a  restaurant— an  oyster  shop  in  New  Haven.      [Inter 
ruption;  tape  off.]      He  worked  his  way  back  to  San 
Francisco,   read  law  in  the  county  clerk's  office, 
where  he  was   an  assistant,   and  then  in  a  law  office, 
practiced  law  in  San  Francisco,   and  died  in  1910. 

His  wife's  maiden  name    (my  maternal  grandmother) 
was  Sarah  Schmitt.     She  was  born  in  New  York  City. 
Her  father,  whose  name  I  believe  was  Joseph  Schmitt, 
came  out  here  in  the  early   'fifties  or  before, 
probably  across  the  Isthmus,   and  lived  in  San  Fran 
cisco  the  rest  of  his   life  after  a  short  sojourn 
in  the  East  for  three  or  four  years,   I've  been  told. 

I  attended  the  Grant  Grammar  School  on  Pacific 
Avenue;   subsequently  Lowell  High  School  where  I  was 
graduated  in  December  of  1916.      I  entered  the  uni 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley  the   following  month 
and  a  year  and  a  half  later  left  the  University  to  go 
into  the  service.      I  was  eighteen  on  the  19th  of 
April,   1918,   and  I  went  in  the  service  a  month  later. 
I  was  at  an  officers'   training  camp  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  and  was   later  transferred  to  Camp 
Perry,   Ohio,  where  I  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  infantry.     I  was  a  musketry  instruc 
tor.      I  did  not  have  overseas  service,  which  was 
probably  very  smart  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
[Laughter. ] 

Well,  if  you  were  a  musketry  instructor  you  must 
have  had  a  good  aim. 

I  went  back  to  the  University  of  California  for  an 
elongated  semester,   commencing  in  January  of  1919. 
Although  I  was  only  at  the  University   for  two  and 
a  half  years  plus   a  summer  session,  including  an 
elongated  session    (this  one  in  1919) ,   I  was   accepted 
for  admission  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  September 
of  1919,   although  I  had  no,   and  never  have  had,   an 
A.B.   degree.      I  was  graduated— well,   I  took  the  bar 
exam  at  the  end  of  two  years  in  law  school,  which 
one  could  do  at  that  time— I   and  a  number  of  other 
classmates   from  Harvard.     We  passed  and  were  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  August  of  1921,  but  we  all  went  back 
to  law  school  anyway,   and  I  was  graduated  in  June 
1922. 


II      JOINS   THE   STEINHART   FIRM 

Feigenbaums        I  had  previously  worked  in  the  summer  in  the  office 
of  Mas  tick   &  Partridge.      After  a  summer  vacation 
in  Europe,   I  worked  in  that  office   from  September 
1919   until  Mr.   John  Partridge  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  San  Francisco.     He 
suggested  that  since  he  was  the  leading  light  of 
the   firm,   I'd  have  a  better  future  somewhere  else, 
and  he   found  an  opening   for  me  in  the  office  of 
Jesse  H.   steinhart,  who  at  that  time  had  one  partner 
by  the  name  of  John  J.   Goldberg.     The  offices  were 
in  the  Kohl  Building,   and  my  life  was  with  that 
firm  until  I  retired  on  December  31,   1969. 

Mr.   Steinhart  was  always  enormously  interested 
in  government— in  good  government.     He  was  an  astute 
businessman  as  well  as  lawyer,  but  he  felt  a  great 
responsibility  to  have  a  meaningful  existence  and 
to  contribute  something  to  his   country.     He   forever 
was   looking  for  men  for  public  office,  whether  for 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  or  the  state  legislature  or  the 
Congress.     His   first  wife  had  been  a  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  Board.     He  gave  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  to  charitable  endeavors,   and  one  couldn't 
be  with  him  without  being  pushed  into  some  type  of 
service. 


Ill   GOES  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE,  1926 


Fry: 
Feigenbaums 


Fry* 
Feigenbaum: 


What  in  Jesse  Steinhart's  background  made  him  so 
interested  in  public  service? 

I  couldn't  tell  you,  except  a  decent  man  with  a 

decent  wife.     His   father  died  before  I  knew  him. 

I  don't  know  even  what  his   father's  line  of  business 

was.     His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sussman,  of 

the  Sussman-Wormer,  S  &  W  Food  Company.     I  couldn't 

tell  you  except--decency. 

This  trait  of  his  only  really  failed  once, 
when  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  legislature  in  1926. 
Like  the  proverbial  prixefight  manager  who  says  to 
his   fighter,   "Go  ahead  and  get  in  there;  your  op 
ponent  can't  hurt  us,"  he  suggested,  which  means 
told  me,  to  run  for  the  legislature  in   1926, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty-six.     I'd  never  been 
to  a  political  meeting  prior  to  that  and  was 
properly   frightened.     But  the  world  was  different 
then  and  one  could  campaign  by  ringing  doorbells. 
I  had  no  campaign   fund;   I  had  no  donation  of  any 
sort  from  anybody  at  any  time,  outside  of  my   father 
who  paid  for  some  election  cards. 

I  mention  this  only  not  by  way  of  stressing 
what  I  did,  but  that  it    could  be  done  in  those  days. 


That's  very  important, 
cations . 


That  has  pretty  big  ramifi- 


The  salary,  maybe  that's  one  of  the  reasons.     The 
salary  of  an  assemblyman  at  that  time  was  $100   a 
month  or  $1,200   a  year  or   $2,400   for  a  full  term, 
plus  transportation  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacra 
mento,  two  round  trips  during  the  session. 

We  had  no  secretaries;    there  were  attaches   at 
the  legislature  who  would  take  letters  now  and  then 
if  you  would  get  them  out  of  a  legislative  pool. 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


but  we  had  no  individual  secretaries  or  any  individual 
offices  nor  any  office  in  San  Francisco,  nor  any  auto 
mobile  or  transportation,   nor  any  per  diem  allowance. 
I   think  that  there  were  some  per  diem  allowances  to 
maybe  a  few  special  investigatory  committees ,  but  I'm 
not  even  sure  of  that.      If  there  was   I  wasn't  on  any 
of  them,   so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

This  isn't  placing  a  halo  on  my  brow,  but  merely 
to  point  out  that  it   was  relatively  simple.      One  tried 
to  get  newspaper  support  and  with  different  reactions. 
You'd  go  to  see  the  political  writers  of  the  papers 
to  see  if  you  could  get  their  support  for  your  cam 
paign.     The  district  I  represented  was  I  think  at 
that  time  called  the  Twenty-first,  which  is  what  is 
more  or  less  known  as  the  Western  Addition,    from 
about  Van  Ness  Avenue  out  to,  oh.  Presidio  Avenue 
or  further  than  that,  Arguello,   and  from  California 
over  to  the  bay.      So  it  was  compact,  not  gerrymandered, 
I  was   lucky  that  there  were  very   few  Democrats  in 
the  district,   I  being  a  registered  Republican.      One 
could  cross-file,   and  I  won  both  nominations,   so  I 
was   unopposed  at  the  general  election. 

I   ran  for  re-election  in  1928  unopposed,   and 
in  1930,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,   unopposed, 
and  in  1932,   I  believe,   a  realtor  in  the  Marina  filed 
against  me  but  waged  no  campaign  of  any  sort,  so 
it  wasn't  even  necessary   for  me  to  spend  any   funds 
outside  of  a  filing   fee  and  probably  to  have  a  few 
cards  printed. 

Did  you  have  to  keep  your  law  practice  going  in  order 
to  sustain  yourself? 

Well,   I  was  made  a  partner  of  Mr.   Steinhart's  in 
1928,   right  after  my   first  term.     Of  course,  when 
he  told  me  to  run,  he  could  hardly  take  away  my 
then  salary,  so  I  had  the  same  salary   from  the 
office  that  I'd  previously  had,   and  as   a  partner 
I  had  the  same  drawing  account.      The  legislature 
at   that  time  was  not    as   full-time  an  occupation  as 
it  has  now  become,   apparently. 

We  met  in  January,   and  I  believe  it  was  the  odd 
year.     February  was  a  constitutional  recess,  during 
which  the  people  and  the  legislators  were  supposed 
to  study  the  bills   that  were  introduced  in  January. 
Then  you  went  back  again  at  the  end  of  February, 
beginning  of  March,  and  stayed  until  you  were  through, 


Feigenbaum:       which  generally  took  about  three,   three  and  a  half 
months.      Business  was  scant  on  Friday,   so  it  was 
pretty  much   a  Monday- to- Thursday   chore  in  Sacramento, 
with  one  being  there  Friday  if  there  was  anything  of 
any  importance  being  brought  up.      So  it  was  not  the 
same  type  of  life  that's  led  today,   although  the 
powers  were  the  same  and  certainly  the  problems 
were  as  great,  if  one  looks  back  over  the  years, 
particularly  the  years   1929-1931,   and  1931-1933,  when 
the  economy  plummeted.      The  state  itself  was   actually 
insolvent  in  1933. 


IV   ROLE  IN  TAX  SYSTEM  REORGANIZATION 


Feigenbaumt 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


During  that  time  we  revamped  the  entire  state  tax 
system.      Prior  to  that  time,  the  cost  of  the  state 
government  was  primarily  met  by  taxes  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  utilities,   including  the  railroads, 
the  bank  tax,   and  the  corporate   franchise  tax.      The 
utilities  paid  no  taxes  on  their  property    (real  or 
personal) ,   the  gross   receipts  tax  being  an  "in 
lieu  tax."      It  was  supposed  to  impose  a  burden  on 
the  utility  equal  to  what  the  property  tax  would 
have  been.      There  was  no  sales  tax,  no  income  tax. 
The   local  governments  were  run  primarily  by  property 
taxes   and  license   fees.      I  should  also  perhaps  mention 
the  inheritance  taxes  as  part  of  the   funds   for 
running  the  state. 

I   felt  after  two  or  three  sessions  up  there  that 
that  was   a  mistake. 

Yes,   I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  how  you  started  the 
sales  tax. 

Well,   I  thought  that  was   a  mistake  because  with 
these  Depression  years   and  people  hungry  and  relief 
needed,  the  representatives  of  the  enterprises  that 
were  paying  the  state  taxes  weren't  at  all  careful, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  increase  of  the  govern 
ment  burden,   so  long   as   the  burden  was  not  imposed 
on  the  state-- but  borne  by  the  counties   and  cities— 
by  the  tax  on   common  property,  which  taxes   they 
didn't  pay.     The  common  property  tax  roll  couldn't 
sustain  the  burdens   created  by  the  Depression. 

This   system  had  been  known   as   the  Plehn  Plan; 
Professor  Karl  Plehn  of  the  University  of  California 
had  set  this   up  some  years  before   as   a  so-called 
"separation  of  sources"  method  of  taxation.      Every 
few  years  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  would  try 
and  determine  whetheror  not  the  burden  on  the  common 
property  tax   rate  was   the  equivalent  of  the   "in   lieu 
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Feigenbaum:        tax"   paid  by  the   utilities.      For  example,    the  Pacific 
Gas   and  Electric  Company  would  pay  a  percentage  of 
its  gross   receipts   to  the  state,  but  no  tax  on  its 
real  estate  holdings.      The  State  Board  had  to  come 
up  with  a  new  formula  so  that  the  burden  would  be 
relatively  equivalent,   a  very,   very  difficult  thing 
to  do.      But  worse  than  being  difficult,  it  also 
made  one  group  of  tax  payers  interested  only  in  the 
cost  of  state  government,  and  the  rest  only  interested 
in  the   cost  of  local  government.      The   common  property 
taxpayer  didn't  care  what  burden  was  put  on  the 
state,   and  vice  versa. 


V     NECESSITY    FOR  SALES   AND  INCOME   TAXES,    1933 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


With  the  state  insolvent  in  1933,  we  had  to  do 
something  about  it.     We  abandoned  the  Plehn  Plan 
for  what  has  been  termed  the   Riley-Stewart  plan, 
which  was  one  to  do  away  with  this  whole  separation 
of  sources  idea.      At  the  same  time,   the  state  being 
insolvent,  we   adopted  retail  sales  tax  and  an 
income  tax.     We  adopted  the  sales  tax  because  the 
state  had  to  have  the  money,   and  that  was   the 
quickest  way  of  getting  it. 

I  think  the  French   finance  minister  Colbert 
once  said  that  the  science  of  taxation  is   "plucking 
the   largest  number  of  feathers   from  the  goose,  with 
the  least  amount  of  squawking."     And  the  sales 
tax,  which  is   very  regressive,  but  still  essential — 
where  people  expect  the  amount  of  government  services 
that  they  do  today— was   adopted.      Since  it  is   regres 
sive,  we  insisted  upon  the   adoption  of  an  income 
tax  with  it,  that  being  a  progressive  tax,  so  that 
the  higher  income  individual  pays   a  larger  share.     We 
perhaps  weren't  smart  enough  to  couple  them  together, 
and  Governor  Rolph  vetoed  the  income  tax.      The  net 
result  of  that  was  that  when  he  subsequently  died, 
and  at  the  1935  session    (I  was  not  there;   I'd  retired. 
I  didn't  run  for  re-election  in   1934.)      his  successor. 
Governor  Merriam,   although  an  ultra- conservative, 
realized  that  they  had  to  have  the  income  tax.      The 
legislature  adopted  another  income  tax  act,  which  he 
signed,  with   rates  much  higher  than   those   in  the    first 
bill  that  Governor  Rolph  vetoed. 

Was   that  why  he  vetoed  it,   that  he  thought  the   rates 
were  too  high? 

No,  he  vetoed  it  because    a    couple  of  important 
supporters  of  his  were  very  much  against  any  income 
tax.      And  I  guess  philosophically  he   didn't  believe 
in   an  income  tax.      I  guess  everybody  has   a  right  to 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


their  opinion;   I   couldn't  disagree  with  him  more. 
I  don't  like  paying  it  any  better  than  anybody  else 
does.      But  I   think  that  where  you  have  a  sales  tax, 
you  should  also  have  an  income  tax.     We  had  to  have 
the  money  that  the  sales  tax  would  produce.      And 
although  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  state  budget  any 
longer,   I  don't  believe  we  could  support  the  state 
today  on  property  taxes   and  an  income  tax.      I  think 
the  sales   tax  is  essential,   as  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  states  that  have  adopted  it — and  also  the 
number  of  cities. 

You  see,  the  state  government  doesn't  have  the 
ability  of  the   federal  government  to  run  the  printing 
presses  to  print  money  and  to  run  a  multi-billion 
dollar  deficit.      We  have  to  keep  pretty  much  in 
balance. 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  something  about  a     couple  of 
other  people  who  might  have  been  involved.     What 
were  Alexander  Heron's  ideas— he  was  State  Director 
of  Finance  at  that  time-- on  these  two  taxes,   the 
income  and  the  sales  tax? 

Mr.   Heron  was  C.   C.   Young's  Director  of  Finance, 
and  C.   C.   Young  served  from  January,   1927,    just   for 
four  years,   and  then  Rolph  came  in  in  1931V   and 
appointed  Holland  Vandegrift  as  Director  of  Finance. 

Well,  somewhere  I've  picked  up  a  note  that  Heron  also 
had  the  idea  that  what  the  state  needed  was  a  sales 
tax. 

Could  well  have  been.      I'm  not  familiar  with  that. 
I  think  by  that  time  Mr.   Heron  was  working   for  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation,   but  I  could  be  wrong.      His 
opinion  was  highly  respected,   naturally,  having  been 
the  Director  of  Finance.      He  was   a  very,   very  com 
petent  and  astute  and  cold-nosed  individual,  but 
very,   very  competent.      And  he  could  have   felt  that 
we  didn't  have  many  alternatives.      I  mentioned  the 
state  was  insolvent;   it  was.     They  had  no  money  to 
pay  salaries.      People  received  what  were  called 
"registered  warrants."     A  registered  warrant  was 
merely   a  check   from  the  state  saying  that  it  would 
pay  whatever  the   amount  was   at  some   time   in  the 
future.     There  was  no  money  to  pay  it. 

And  one  meeting  I  was   in  on— I  was  not  on  the 
Banking   Committee,   but  the   chairmen  of  the   assembly 
and  the   senate  banking   committees  were   very  good 
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Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


friends  of  mine- 
Could  you  tell  me  who  those  were? 

Yes,   the   chairman  of  the  senate  committee  was  Senator 
McKinley   from  Los   Angeles,   I  believe.      I   could  be  in 
error.     You  know  this  is   a  long  time  back. 

Well,   I've  got  a  Blue  Book. 

The  chairman  of  the   assembly  committee  I  think  was 
Ray  Williamson  of  San  Francisco.      They  asked  me  to 
sit  in  with  them  on  their  joint  deliberations.     We 
were  really  at  our  wit's  end  here.      I  believe 
Michigan  was   also  insolvent,  or  at  least  unable 
to  pay  salaries   and  using  warrants.     The  Detroit 
banks  wouldn't  cash  the  Michigan  warrants  other 
than  at  a  discount.      It  bore  interest,   if  my 
memory  serves  me,   at  the  rate  of  six  percent.      And 
of  course  that  interest  was  nontaxable ,   that  is , 
income  tax-wise.      (I'm  talking  about   federal;   there 
was  no  state  income  tax  at  that  moment.)      So  it  was 
an   awfully  good  investment  if  it  was   a  good  security. 
But  the  Detroit  banks,   if  my  memory  serves  me   again, 
wouldn't  cash  these  warrants,   and  there  were  riots 
with  school  teachers   and  other  state  and  local 
employees  marching  on  banks  in  Detroit,  because 
they  wouldn't  do  it. 

I   came  down  with  these  two  chairmen   and  perhaps 
other  members  of  their  committees  and  certainly 
representatives   from  the  Department  of  Finance. 
We  met  at  the  Federal   Reserve  here— I   could  almost 
tell  you  the  date— we  met  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
here  with  the  leaders  of  the  different  banks  in 
the  state,   and  we  convinced  them  that  they  owed  it 
to  the  state  to  cash  these  warrants  without  any 
discount,  because  they  were  prime  investments— prime 
if  we  levied  taxes— with  a  very  good  rate  of  return 
tax-free.     We  committed  ourselves   at  the  same  time- 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,   I   can't  pinpoint 
these  dates   anymore,      the  sequence — but  we  did  con 
vince  them.      And  the  banks  did  a  very   fine  public 
service  and  accepted  these  IOUs   from  the  state, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  percent,  but 
not  knowing  when  they'd  be  paid  off. 

That's  an  awfully  long  answer  to  your  question 
about  Mr.    Heron. 
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Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


[Laughs.]     Well,  it's  important  that  we  try  to  put 
ourselves  back  into  this  time,  when  the  state   really 
was   insolvent   and  the  problems   that  you  had  at  that 
time. 

Just  get  an  old  Wall  Street  Journal  and  look  at  the 
prices  of  stocks   and  bonds  of  that  period. 

Was  six  percent  interest  pretty  normal,  or  was   that 
high? 

It  would  have  been  high   for  a  state  obligation.     Well, 
again,   interest   rates  on  brokers'    loans   in  that 
period—well,    I  guess  broker  loan  rates  were  higher 
previously.      I   can't  answer,   I  don't  know.      You 
would  have   to  ask   a  banker.      You  would  probably  even 
have  to  look  it  up. 


Campaign   for  Sales   and  Income  Taxes 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


There  are  two  other   figures  I  wish  you'd  comment  on 
in  this  battle   for  the  taxes.     One  is  Ford  Chatters 
and  the  other  is  Senator  Knowland,  who  was   then 
Assemblyman  Knowland. 

Well,   I  don't  remember  Ford  Chatters'   position  in 
relation  to  this.      He  was   a  very  decent  person.      I 
don't  remember  the  part  that  he  played  at   all.      I   can 
remember  Senator  Knowland,  who  of  course   at  that 
time  was   Assemblyman  William  F.    Knowland.      It  was 
his    first  session— 1933.      He  was   very  kind  to  me. 
He,   of  course,   started  with   considerable  influence, 
because  of  his    family's  ownership  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune.      Bill  actually  was   an  accredited  representa- 
tive  of  the  Associated  Press   at  Sacramento.      Bill 
could  see,   if  anyone   could,   that  we  had  to  have  the 
sales   tax.      And  Bill  likewise   could  see   that  it 
really  was  in  the  public  interest,  where  you  were 
going   to  add  this   tax  on  everything.      We  had  no 
exemptions.      I'm  not  sure  that  utilities  weren't 
exempt,   and  maybe  gasoline  was.      But  we  included 
foodstuffs   and  everything  else.      We  had  to  get  the 
money. 

Bill  could  see  that  it  was  only  proper  to  have 
an  income   tax.      I   think   the  top  bracket  we  proposed 
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Feigenbauro: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


was  seven  percent.     We  got  the  sales  tax  bill.      And 
I  might  say  that  it  was   actually  written  by   a  repre 
sentative  of  the  Legislative  Counsel's  bureau  by 
the  name  of  Harry  Say,  who  retired  just  recently, 
and  me  personally. 

The  question  was  whether  we  would  follow  a  New 
York  statute  which  had  expired  or  a  Pennsylvania  one — 
this  probably  isn't  important.     We  hit  on  the  New  York 
one,   a  privilege  tax  on  the  retailer  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  business.     To  try  and  keep  the  rate  at  a 
minimum — we  had  no  exemptions. 

We  didn't  have  much  of  a  fight  in  the  legislature 
on  it.     There  naturally  have  to  be  speeches  on  a  thing 
like  that,  some  justifying.      A  lot  of  labor  people 
had  to  justify  their  vote  supporting  a  sales  tax. 
But  they  realized  that  the  state  had  to  have  the 
revenue  and  it  was  more  important  than  their  labor 
vote. 

Senator  Knowland,  whose   father  had  been  a  very 
conservative  congressman  and  whose  paper  had  a  repu 
tation  of  conservatism,  handled  the  income  tax.      By 
that  I  mean  we  couldn't  get  the  income  tax  in  the 
start  through  the  senate  in  the   form  which  we  wanted 
it,   so  we   accepted  a  bill  that  was  drawn  by  the 
then-head  of  one  of  the   farm  federations.      It  was 
a  monstrosity.      After  getting  it  passed,  in  conference 
we  amended  in  a  whole  new  act,  which  was  drawn  by 
later-Chief  Justice  Roger  Tray  nor.      Judge  Traynor,   at 
that  time  Professor  Traynor,  was  a  consultant  with 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization.      Roger  wrote  the 
California  Income  Tax  Act  that  was   ultimately  amended 
into  this  bill  and  concurred  in  by  both  the  senate 
and  assembly,   and  vetoed,   as   I  said  before,  by  the 
governor. 

Would  you  explain  again  how  you  and  Bill  Knowland  worked 
together  in  the  passage  of  the  income  tax  bill? 

Well,  you  have  to  get  the  votes,   and  Bill  knew  what 
was  necessary.      This  was  getting  to  be  the  end  of  the 
session  and  it  was  emergency   legislation.     We  had  to 
get  it  through.     The  one  thing  that  remains  so  vivid 
in  my  mind's  eye  is  then- Assemblyman  Knowland  under 
taking  to  handle  the  mechanics  of  the  income  tax  bill, 
after  it  was  passed  in  the  senate.      He  waited  there 
until  the  engrossed  bill  came   from  the  printer,  was 
signed  by  the  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate — and 
rushed  it  over  to  the   assembly  to  have   it  concurred 
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Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


in,  physically  bringing  that  bill  over  there. 

they  were  hectic  days. 
And  he  handed  it  to  you  at  that  point? 

No,  he  would  have  handed  it  to  the  clerk  of  the 
assembly,   and  it  was  concurred  in,  much  to  every 
body's  relief. 

Where  were  you? 

Probably  sitting  in  my  seat.    [Laughter.] 

You  have  me  talking  about  me.      This   is  supposed 
to  be   about  Earl  Warren. 

No,  you're  talking  about  Bill  Knowland  and  Roger 
Traynor  and  all  these  other  people,   as   far  as  I   can 
see. 

Oh,   Roger  was  wonderful;  he  was  wonderful. 

There  was  one  other  point  on  the  income  tax:      Did 
Vanderg rift's   office  help   any  in  the  writing  of  the 
sales  tax? 

No.     One  silly   little  clause  I  put  in.      I  guess  that 
the  idea  was  probably  a  merchant's  idea  and  it  didn't 
mean  anything.      But  there  was  one  little  paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  a  seller,   a  retailer,   could  not 
advertise  that  he  was   absorbing  the  tax,  because 
if  he  did  that  it  meant  he  was   cutting  prices  by  that 
amount  against  everybody  else.      That  measure  of  tax 
was  the  amount  of  profit  of  a  lot  of  merchants. 
And  some  of  the  big  ones  could  do  that  and  drive 
some  of  the  little  ones  to  the  wall.      In  addition 
to  which,  we   felt— and  this  is  something  that  all 
people  in  office  always   feel  but  it  isn't  true— but 
we   felt  that  making  the  taxpayer  conscious  of  the   fact 
that  he  was  paying  the  tax  might  have  him  realize, 
"Well,  if  I  want  these  additional  services   I  have  to 
pay   for  them.      So  I  had  better  make  sure  I  want  them, 
or  I'm  going  to  have  to  pay  still  more."      In  other 
words,  to  try  the  opposite  of  Colbert's  philosophy, 
at  this  point,  trying  to  "make  the  duck  realize  that 
you  were  taking  feathers." 

But  it  doesn't  work  that  way;   people  don't  pay 
enough   attention  to  it. 
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Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


It  really  doesn't   increase  public  participation  or 
awareness? 

No,  it's  double  now,  practically — well,   it's  more 
than  that  when  you  figure  that   food  is  exempt  now. 
I  think  that  our  original  rate  was   three  percent 
(I'm  not  sure);   then  we  tried  to  go  down  to  two 
and  one  half,  or  maybe  it  was   the  other  way  around; 
I  don't  remember.      But  it  was  just  recently  six 
and  six  and  one  half,   and  it's  doubled  and  there's 
no  more  argument  about  it  today  than  there  was  then. 
And  of  course,   it's   as  necessary  today  as  it  was. 
Well,   almost  necessary.     We  were  then  insolvent, 
and  now  we're   fat. 

Why  couldn't  that  same  amount  of  money  have  been 
raised  by  a  big  income  tax? 

It  just  isn't  enough. 

Because  the  income  levels  were  so  low? 

Well,  there  just  isn't  enough — I'm  not  an  economist 
and  I  haven't   looked  at  any  of  these   figures  in  years, 
but  the   federal  rates  get  up  to  seventy  percent. 
And  it's   true,   the  California  state  income  taxes 
are  deductible  on  the  federal  return,  but  only   for 
those  in  the  higher  bracket  who  do  not  take  the 
standard  deduction.        You  get  to  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns  on  the  income  tax;  you  would  have  driven 
anybody  with   any  wealth  out  of  the  state.      As  it  is 
you — 

Just  at  a  time  when  you  were  trying  to  create  more 
jobs   and  bring  in  industry- 
Well,  Nevada  is   a  tax  haven.     Now  the  state  does   a 
good  job  trying  to  catch  people  who  say   they   live 
in  Nevada  but  really  don't.      But  if  you  tried  to 
raise  the   several  hundred  million  needed  then,    and 
the   amount   that's   raised  today,    an  income  tax  is 
just  not— you  ought  to  ask  one  of  your  professors 
of  taxation  over  at  the   University. 

Was   this  brought   up   at  that  time   as   a  question? 

No,   it   just  wouldn't  have  been  quick  enough   to  do  it. 
The   sales   tax  could  be  effective   immediately.      And 
the  income  tax  is  not  that  quickly  productive. 
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Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


What  about  the  idea  of  putting  on  a  sales  tax  as  an 
emergency  measure,  to  be  automatically  either  ended 
in  a  specified  period  or  re- voted  in? 

Well,   I  know,   but  you  see,    I   did  mention  before   about 
the  Plehn  system  of  separation  of  sources,   and  the 
fact  that  we  were  doing  away  with  that  too.      The  net 
result  of  that  was  that  there  was  need  for  larger 
state  revenue  as   there  was  going  to  be  this  much 
more  expenditure  by  the  state  necessarily,  because 
the  state  was   taking  over  the  cost  of  many   functions, 
a  very   large  contribution  to  schools,   for  example. 
Plus  the   fact  that  so  much  property  had  gone  off  the 
tax  rolls   already   for  default  in  the  payment  of  taxes. 
When  I  say  gone  off  the  rolls,   they  were  still  on 
the  rolls  but  no  revenue  being  received  because 
people  couldn't  pay  their  property  taxes.      So,  what 
you're  suggesting  is  to  increase  the  burden  of  the 
property  tax  still  further.      And  look  where  that  is 
today.      I   think  that  in  some  places  the  rate  is  twelve 
dollars   a  hundred.      I   can  remember  when  they  used  to 
say  any  time  the  rate  would  get   up  as  high  as  six 
dollars,  they'd  vote  everybody  out  of  office. 

Doesn't  happen. 

No,  it  doesn't  happen  because  people  want  more  and 
more  service. 
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VI      ROLE    IN    INFLUENCING    LEGISLATION 

Fry:  I  think  we   can  move  on.      I'd  like  to  skip   a  little 

chronologically  and  go  into  your  other  service,  the 
service  that  you  had  with  Earl  Warren,  when  his  state 
expenditure  problems  arose.      Before  doing  that,   I 
wondered  if  you  could  tell  me  a  little  bit  more 
about  the  total  picture  here  in  the  Bay  Area  in 
influence    (and  I  don't  mean  in  a  bad  way)    of  legis 
lative  representation.      Because  I  see  you  as 
Steinhart's  protege^   and  Bill  Know  land's  protege^ 
I  suppose  I  wondered  what  the  sphere  of  influence 
was  of  these  two  people  across  the  bay   from  each 
other. 

Feigenbaum:       Well,   I  think  you've  paid  me  a  very  lovely  compliment. 
But   factually,   it's  not  supportable.      I  didn't  have 
any  position  in  politics   at  all,  outside  of  the   fact 
that  I  was  in  the  legislature   for  eight  years.      They 
were  hectic  years.      I  was   lucky  in  one  respect  that 
when  I  was  elected,   as  I  said,   at  the   age  of  twenty- 
six  and  went  up  there,  the  governor  was  C.    C.   Young. 

Young  had  been  a  high  school  teacher  at  Lowell 
before  my  time,  but  was  one  of  the  people  that  Mr. 
Steinhart,  whom  I  either  mentioned  to  you  off  the 
record  before  or  on    (I  can't  remember  which),   thought 
would  be  a  very   fine  and  decent  public  servant.      And 
Jesse  had  this    fetish  of  trying  to  get  decent  people 
into  office.      He  helped  Young,  perhaps   raised  some 
funds   for  him — nothing   large — but  contributed  some 
brains  to  Young's  ideas.      Young  was   very,   very 
bashful,    and  a  difficult  candidate  because  he  was 
so  bashful,  but  a  very,   very  decent  and  very   fine 
governor. 

I  entered  as   a  first-term  legislator,   and  the 
speaker,  whoever  it  is,  makes   certain  appointments 
that  are   requested  by  the   administration.      I   think  I 
received  appointments   to  perhaps  one  or  two  committees 
that  I  might  not  have  been   appointed  to  the   first  term, 
because  of  C.    C.    Young's   requesting  it.      I  was  his 
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Feigenbaum:        assistant   floor  leader,   not  his    floor  leader  but  his 

assistant,    very   shortly   after  I  was   up  there,   not  with 
any  title,  but  it  was   recognized  that  if  I   said  some 
thing  for  the   corner  office    [governor's  office]    it 
was  true.      People  were  nice  to  me  up  there.      I  had  no 
axe  to  grind;   I   represented  no  special  interests  of 
any  sort.      I  was   the  sort  of  person   that  Mr.    Steinhart 
thought  would  try  and  do  a  good  job.      It  was   a  great, 
great  experience.      I   learned  a  great  deal;    among 
other  things  how  to  meet  people,   I  think,   and  how  to 
talk  with  them.      And  I  made  many,  many   friends   in 
different  places  in  the  state  over  the  years  that 
I  was   up  there.      I  don't  mean  just  among  the  members 
but  people  who  came   up  there  on   legislative  business. 
But  the  influence,   if  I  had  any,  was  merely  in  being 
able   to   convince  some   legislators  who  were   undecided 
that   they  ought   to  vote   "yes"   or  "no"   on   a  measure 
that   I   thought  either  should  be   approved  or  defeated. 

We  always  hear  of  the  bad  boys  in  the   legislature 
or  in  the  Congress.     There   are  a  number,   I'm  sure,   in 
every  state   legislature  and  in  the  Congress.     We   read 
in  the  paper  of  members  of  the  Congress  being  con 
victed  of  bribery.      There  are  a  number  of  bad  repre 
sentatives  in  every  democratic  deliberative  body   and 
certainly  even  more  in  a  totalitarian  one.      But  by   and 
large,  roost  of  them  are  honest  and  want  to  do  the  best 
they   can   and  are   responsive  to  a  decent   approach  on 
matters. 

The  only  influence   I  ever  had  was  such  influence 
as   I  had  with   a  small  number,   let's   say,   of  members 
of  the   assembly   and  of  the  senate.      I  probably  had  more 
friends   in  the  senate,    although   I  was   in  the   assembly. 
They  were  older  men   and  I  was   a  studious   legislator,    and 
I   think  they   came  to   respect  it   and  were  kind  to  me. 
But  I  had  no  influence  as  such  in  politics.      I  had  no 
influence  in,   and  I've  never  been  interested,   really, 
in  local  politics,   San  Francisco  municipal.      I've  never 
had  any  position  nor  any  interest  in  it  nor  influence 
of  any  sort. 
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VII   THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Bill  Knowland,  on  the  other  hand,   did  have  not  only 
his  own,  but  the  influence  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,   and, 
pre-  tele  vision,   that  was  one  big  influence  in  Alameda 
County,   as  were  the  newspapers  on  this  side.     They 
are  less  effective  today  because  of  television.      I 
think  the  Know lands   take   care  of  that  too  on   their 
side  of  the  bay,   and  I  guess  the  Chronicle  takes   care 
of  that   on  television  on  this   side  of  the  bay.      Bill 
had  to  have  influence,   among  other  things,  to  be 
re-elected  to  the   United  States  Senate.      He  was   ap 
pointed  by  Earl  Warren  in  the   first  instance,  but 
then  he  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  when 
the  vote,  even  in  those  days,  was  predominantly  in 
Southern  California,   and  they  much  prefer  to  elect  a 
southerner  to  the  senate. 

Some  of  Bill  Knowland1  s  influence  was   felt  through 
the   formation  and  development  of  California  Republican 
Assembly.     Were  you  involved  in  that  at  all? 

Not  at  any  time,   and  not  as   a  member  of  any— I'm  a 
nonjoiner.      If  you  don't  tell  Bill,   I  have  voted  for 
a  number  of  Democrats   and  still  do.       [Laughter.  ] 

What   about  the  newspapers   that  Mr.    Steinhart  had 
connections  with? 

He  had  no   connections  with   any  newspaper   as   such. 
He  knew,   naturally,   the  editors  of  the   several 
papers.      Clarence  Lindner,  who  was  Mr.    Hearst's   top 
man— in  Northern  California,    at   least— was   a  very, 
very   close  personal   friend  of  Jesse's,    and  of  mine 
for  many  years.      I  was   very   fond  of  Clarence.      But 
that  didn't  give  you  any   influence  with  newspapers. 

But  it  was   somebody  he   could  pick   up  the  telephone 
and  call? 

Oh  surely.      So  could  you.      You  could  have   called  Mr. 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Lindner  at   any   time   and  just  said  who  you  were   and 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  talk  to  you,    a  most 
approachable  person.      Didn't  mean  you'd  accomplish 
anything.      He  was  wonderful  to  me   in  many,   many  ways. 

A  little   aside  that  you  might   find  amusing: 
Roger  Traynor  was   appointed  by  Olson  to  the  California 
Supreme   Court.      There  was   a  long  tussle,   or  had  been, 
about  the  application  of  the  sales  tax  or  use  tax  to 
newspapers.       (This   is   too  long   a  story  to  burden 
you  with.)      Roger  Traynor  had  been  the   consultant 
of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  at  that  time.      So, 
Roger  is   about  to  be  named  to  the   court  after  the 
qualifications   commission  had  turned  down  Max   Radin, 
Mr.   Olson's   first  nominee.     There  was   a  violently 
ant  i-  Traynor  article  in  the  Examiner  saying  that 
he  was  responsible   for  Governor  Olson's   record- 
breaking  fifty  million  dollar  tax  scheme.      (Today 
that  isn't  even  considered  money  in  governmental 
circles!)      And  it  was,   I   thought,    a  grossly   unfair 
article.      So  I  phoned  Mr.  Linder,   asked  could  I 
see  him,   and  he  said  yes.      I  went  over  with  this 
paper,  hot  under  the  collar,  because  I  was   a  great 
admirer  of  Judge  Traynor;  he  is   a  wonderful,  wonderful 
human  being. 

He  must  be. 

As  is  his  wife.      I  walked  into  Mr.     Lindner's  office, 
and  I  said  to  him—  stupidly  —  "Who's   responsible 
for  this?"—  the  article  that  was  so  unfair.      His 
answer,   of  course,  was   "I   am,"  whereupon  I   said 
to  him,   "Clarence,   I'm  finished.      Goodbye."      I  had 
mis  framed  my  question.      I  wanted  to  know  who  had 
written  this  very  unfair  article. 


He  said, 
mind?" 


No,   no,   no.      What  have  you  got  in 


So  I  told  him  I   thought  it  was   grossly   unfair 
and  explained  to  him  why   I   thought  it  was   unfair.      And 
the   articles   ceased;   there  was  no   further  article 
against  Traynor. 

Now,    I'm  merely  mentioning   this—  you  say,    "in 
fluence  with  the  newspapers."      You  don't   "have   in 
fluence"  with  the  newspapers.      At   least—  they   used 
to  say   that   advertisers   did,  but   I've  never  been 
an   advertiser.      I  had  no  influence  of  any   sort  with 
any  newspaper. 
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Fry:  Well,   I  guess   I  mis  framed  my  question  too.      What  I 

meant  was,  which  newspapers  had  this   common  interest 
with  you  and  Mr.   Steinhart?     Which   could  trust  your 
judgment  in  going  along  usually  to  support-- 

Feigenbaum:        It's  very  hard  to  answer  that  because  newspapers   are 
owned  by  individuals.     The  reporter  may  have  some 
interest  or  you  may  convince  him  that  your  position 
is  well   taken,  but  the  owner  can  convince  him  that 
your  position  is  not  well  taken.      I  don't  think  the 
owners   are  doing  anything  that's  wrong;   they   just 
don't  agree  with  your  viewpoint.     You  find  that 
with   the  New  York  Times,  which  is   certainly   a  highly 
respected  newspaper.      I  wouldn't   agree  with  some  of 
its   candidate  endorsements,  but  I'm  sure  they're 
honest. 
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VIII   WITHDRAWS  FROM  ACTIVE  POLITICS 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum : 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Well,    at  any   rate,   there  was  no  particular  press 
outlet,   then,    for  Steinh art's  political— 
None   at   all,   none   at   all. 
Were  you  involved  in  presidential  conventions? 

No,  never.      Mr.    Steinhart  was   a  delegate  to  several. 
I  was  never  a  delegate  to  any  of  them,   nor  was   I 
ever  interested  in  any  of  them.     Yes,   I  was   as  in 
terested  as   any  other  voter  would  be  in   voting   for 
whom  I   thought  would  be  the  best  man   and  in  hoping 
that  he  would  be  elected,    and  maybe  making  some 
small  contribution.      I  never  was   a  large   contri 
butor  or  anything  like  that. 

In   1936  when  we  had  the   Landon  ticket  backed  by 
Governor  Merriam  and  the  Hearst   factions,   versus 
the  Earl  Warren  independent  ticket  for  the  convention, 
where  were  you  and  Mr.    Steinhart  in  those  two? 

Well,   I  would  have  had  no  position  of  any  sort. 
Mr.    Steinhart,   of  course,  would  have  been  with  Earl. 
I  didn't   run   for  re-election,    as   I   said,   to  the 
Legislature  in   1934,    and  I   just  didn't  take   a  very 
active  part   after  that.      I  was,    as  you  know,   presi 
dent  of  the  State  Harbor  Board  for  a  few  years,  but 
that  wasn't  really  political.      Earl  asked  me  to  do 
a  job;    I   tried  to.      I  told  him  I'd  been  on   long 
enough   and  not  to  send  my  name  to  the  senate   for 
a  third  term.      So  he  didn't.      He   rang  me   up   the 
day  he  was   appointed  to  the   U.    S.    Supreme   Court; 
and  he  told  me  of  it  and  said  he  had  an   understanding 
with  Knight  that  any   interim  appointments   that  he 
(Warren)    sent  in,    [new  Governor  Goodwin]    Knight 
would  take,    and  did  I   still  not  want  my  name  sent  in? 

I   said,    "Yes,"   not  only  did  I  not  want  my  name 
sent   in,  but  I   intended  to  resign   right   away.      I 
didn't  want  the   job.      Earl   asked  me  to  do  it;    I   did 
it.      Earl   left,    I'd  had  enough. 
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Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbeum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


You  know,  by   a  very  strange,    roundabout  method  I 
got  word   from  a  professor  in   the  East  whose   relatives 
were   close  to  Jesse   Steinhart  that  they  said  that 
Mr.    Steinhart  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Warren's 
appointment   to  the   Court.      And  I  was  hoping  that — 

I  never  heard  that. 

You  never  did? 

Never,   never  heard  it.      Never  heard  it  intimated  even. 

Well,    I  would  guess   that  he  was   at   least  consulted. 

I  would  doubt  it. 

You  would  doubt  it? 

I   don't  think  he  knew  President  Eisenhower. 

Oh,  was  he  not  an  Eisenhower  man? 

Not  that  I  know  of.      He  probably  voted   for  Eisenhower, 
but   I   don't   think  he  was   active  in   the  Eisenhower 
campaign.      I   don't  know. 

There  is  one  question,  Mr.  Feigenbaum,  that  I  didn't 
ask  you,  and  that  is  what  your  father's  business  was 
in  San  Francisco. 

He  was   a  small  merchant;   the    firm  was   the  California 
Notion   and  Toy  Company,  which  his   father  ahead  of  him 
had   founded. 

You  told  me   at   lunch  that  you  weren't  born  with   a 
gold  spoon  in  your  mouth  but  you  might  be   considered 
to  have  been  born  with   a  somewhat  silver  spoon.      Is 
that  right? 

That's   right. 

So  that  this  gave  you  some    freedom? 

Yes.      I  never  had  to  worry   about   an  education  or 
where   the  next  meal   came   from,    and  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  world  have  to.      When  you  don't,   it  is   certainly 
a  lot  easier   for  you;   maybe  it's   a  disadvantage 
sometimes,   but  it   certainly  is  easier   for  you. 


Fry: 


What  was  your  reason   for  not   continuing  in   the 
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Fry:  Legislature? 

Feigenbaum:        I'd  been  there  eight  years,    and  I    felt  that  that 

was   long  enough.     That  was   all.      It  was  taking  more 
time,   our  practice  was  getting   larger,    and  I    felt 
that  I   shouldn't  be   away    from  the  office  that  much 
any   longer. 
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IX      ASSISTS   WARREN    IN    LEGISLATURE,    1945 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Then  Earl  Warren  called  you  out  of  the  army  in 
about  1945? 

Yes,   I  was   in  the   army,    and  his  secretary,   now 
Judge    [William  T.  ]    Sweigert,    rang  me   up   and  said 
that  the  governor  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  be   discharged    (or  "separated"    as   they 
referred  to  it)    and  come  up  to  Sacramento  and  try 
to  assist  him  in  keeping  the  Legislature   from 
raising  more  taxes,   there   already  being  what 
the  Governor  thought  was   a  dangerous   surplus. 
Although  this  was  some  years   after  I   left  the 
Legislature,   he  knew  that  I   still  knew  quite   a 
number  of  men  who  had  been  there  in  my  time  who 
were  still  in  the  senate,   plus   the    fact  that   I'd 
had  quite   a  bit   to  do  with   the   formation  of  what  was 
then  the  tax  system,    and  that  perhaps   I  would  be  of 
some   assistance  to  him  in   convincing  some  members 
of  the   legislature,   both  houses,   that   additional 
taxes  were  not  necessary,    and  in   fact,  were  wrong. 
To  make  the  people  lay  out  more  than  you  have   to 
for  taxes  he    felt  was   unsound.      He   also   felt  very 
strongly,    and  I'm  sure  he  was   right,   that  there   is 
nothing   as   conducive  to  extravagance   in  government 
as   a  surplus. 

I    asked  my   commanding  officer  and  apparently 
they   figured  that   they   could  win  the  war  anyway,    and 
I   called  Mr.    Sweigert  back,   and  I  was  out  the 
following  day— in  one   day. 

That  was  quick. 

So,   specifically  what  was   it  you  were   supposed 
to  do— serve   as   an   additional    legislative   representa 
tive,    liaison? 

I   guess  you  would  call  it  that,   perhaps   a  liaison 
representative  of  the  governor's  office  to  try   and 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 


explain  in  more   detail  to  members   of  both  houses 
the  governor's  position  on  additional  taxes.      I  was 
only  there   a  few  months,    couple  or  three  months   I 
think.      I  was  not  on  the  payroll.      I   just  was   asked 
to  do  it   and  went   up  there   and  did  what   I   could. 
The  governor  was,   if  my  memory  serves  me,  quite 
successful. 

Who  did  you  find  most  success   in  working  with  in  the 
two  houses? 

Oh,   I   couldn't  name  names  at  this  late  date  without 
going  back  and  getting  a  roster.      I  guess  Senator 
Rich  was  still  around.      But  you  see,     so  many  of 
these  men  probably   reacted  the  same  way.      I'm  not 
sure  that  I  wasn't  influencing  people  who  were 
already  influenced  that  way.      But  you  never  knew. 
And  the  Governor  was  so  intent  on  winning  this 
battle  that  perhaps   just  having  his   reasons  passed 
along   to  somebody  by  somebody  else  who   agreed 
might  have  been  of  some   assistance.      I  don't  think 
I  was  of  any  great  help,  but  the  Governor  thought 
that  I  might  be  of  some  help,  so  I  did  it. 

What   about  Tony   DeLap  in  the  senate? 

Well,   the  Governor  didn't  need  me  to  impart  his 
position  to  Senator  DeLap  on  anything.      Senator 
DeLap  admired  the  Governor,   I  think,   as  much  as 
I   did,    and  almost  undoubtedly,   despite  the   county 
supervisors,  would  have  sided  with  the  Governor. 
But   as   I   say,   I   don't  have   any   records;   this   is 
over  twenty-five  years,   over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  keep  trying  to  get  at 
was  who  was  the  person,   or  persons,   that  the  governor 
could  kind  of  depend  on  to  carry  his  program  in 
either  house.      Did  you  get  any  sense  of  this? 

Well,  if  you  want  roe  to  go  out  and  get  a  roster  of 
that  period,   I'll   try   and  tell  you. 

Well,   I   can   ask  you  about  some  more  names. 
Certainly.      DeLap  definitely. 
Wollenberg? 
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Feigenbaura: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 


Definitely. 

Oliver  Carter. 

Dubiously,   in  my  judgment. 

Bill  Rich. 

Definitely. 

Senator  Hatfield? 

George  Hatfield?     George  was   so  political  in  every 
way  that  I   don't   think  the  Governor  would  have 
counted  on  him  going   along  with  the  Governor  because 
of  friendship   for  the  Governor.      I   don't   think  that 
would  have  meant   anything. 

Now,   on  this  particular  bill,    as   I   understand  it — 

Well  there  were   a  series   of  bills.      I   think  everybody 
tried  to — 

Well,   the  one  in   1946  was   $90  million   for  sewers   and 
so  forth   for  counties    and  cities.      Is   that  the  one? 

Yes,  but  we're  talking   about   1945,    aren't  we? 
Okay,  we'll  talk   about  whichever  one  you — 

I  told  you,  Mrs.    Fry,    I   can't  pick  out  the  bills 
that  were   introduced,   defeated,   the   rest  of  it.      All 
I   can  tell  you  in  generalities  were  the   appropriations, 
and  even  more   important  to  the  Governor  on   the 
opposite  side  were   levying   additional  taxes. 

Was   this  the  session  where  they  overrode  his   veto? 
No,   I   think  he  won  in  1945.      His   veto  was    final. 
Yes,  he   did  win. 
I   think  so. 

Well,    this  was   a  battle  between  the  Governor,    and 
(if  I   understand  waht  you  were  saying   a  while   ago, 
just  before   I   turned  on  the  tape)    Dick  Graves,   the 
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Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


lobbyist   for  the   League  of  California  Cities;    and 
Louis  Burke,   their  legal  counsel  with  offices  in 
Southern  California. 

No,   I   didn't  supply  Burke.      Somebody  else   supplied 
Burke 's  name.      He  may  have  been  counsel  of  the  League, 
but  the  one  in  evidence  and  the  only  one  that  I  knew 
in  relation  to  the  controversy  was   Dick  Graves,  the 
League  of  California  Cities    [lobbyist],    and  he  was 
the  executive  director  or  whatever  his   title  was.      I 
do  not  know  of  Mr.   Burke 's   connection  with  it.      They 
were,  of  course,   joined  by  the  County  Supervisors' 
Association. 

Now,  you  know,  there  are  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  industry  in  general  doesn't  want  to  pay  more  taxes, 
but  some  industries   sometimes   think  that  maybe  they'll 
get  more  business  out  of  it  than  their  taxes.      So 
when  you  talk  about  sewers  or  roads,  which  you  men 
tioned,   and  I  have  no  recollection  as   to  this,  but 
it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  perhaps 
the  manufacturers  of  large   road  equipment  or 
cement,  or  whatever  would  be  used  in  these  very 
large  programs,  might  not  have  been  tapped  by  the 
League  or  the  Board  for  assistance.     Now,   I  have 
no  recollection  of  that,  but  that's  the  life  of 
politics. 

Who  were  you  aware  of  as  the  lobbyists   for  business 
and  industry?  —or  for  the   antis? 

I  don't  remember  the  names  of  those  people. 
Were  you  aware  of  the  interests  then? 

Very  possibly  then.      But  again,   that  was   a  short 
interlude  in   a  busy   life  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.      I   used  to  have  a  lot  of  old  scrapbooks,    from 
my   legislative  days  even.     We  were   flooded  some 
years   ago   and  they  were   in   the  basement   at  home   and 
ended  up  in  a  wet  mess  which  was  thrown  away. 
Otherwise  I  might  have  some  of  these  names. 

I   couldn't  tell  you,  but  peradventure  of  a 
doubt,  Mr.   Sweigert  could  tell  you  who  represented — 
but  I   don't   think  those  names  would  add  much  other 
than   length   to  your— 
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Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


What  we're  probably  more   interested  in  is   information 
from  your  side.      Could  you  describe  how  you  and  Earl 
Warren  worked  on   this   as  the  session  progressed? 

In  the   usual  way  that  I  guess   a  legislative   repre 
sentative  or  lobbyist  does,   by  trying   to  convince 
people  that  they  should  or  should  not  do— 
[Interruption] 

You  were   about  to  describe  how  you  and  Earl  Warren 
worked  together  on   this   as   the  session  progressed. 

Well,   I   guess  he  or  one  of  his   secretaries—it 
didn't  have  to  be  the  Governor  himself — one  of  his 
permanent  staff  of  secretaries  would  say,   "You  know, 
I   think  that  Senator  So-and-So  may  be  wavering   a 
little  bit.      Why  don't  you  chat  with  him  and  see 
what's   causing  him  to  waver?     See  if  maybe   the   rumor 
is  wrong  or  maybe  he   can  be  satisfied  that  he  was 
right  in  the    first  place."      Or  the   contrary,    "Some 
body  is,  we   understand,    against  us.      Is  it   a  matter 
of  pressure  or  is   that  the  way  he   feels — why   and  how?" 
And  you  would  try   and   find  out   and  then   tell  whoever 
asked  you,   the  secretary  or  the  Governor— generally 
one  of  the   secretaries , [Beach]    Vasey   or  Sweigert  or 
somebody  else.      Then   they  perhaps  would  make   a 
further  appointment   to  discuss   it. 

Don't  overemphasize  my  accomplishments  or  efforts 
or  even   ability   up  there  on   this.      The  Governor 
merely  thought   I   could  do  something;    therefore   I 
tried  to  do  it.      I   think  my   contribution,   if  any, 
was   very,   very  small,    and  I'm  not  being  careful   about 
anybody  or  anxious  not   to  sound  important.      It's   just 
true;    it's   very  small  and  very   unimportant. 

Why  weren't  you  on   a  payroll? 

Well,    I  guess   that   there  was  no   job   that   I  was 
assigned  to  that  had  a  budget   appropriation. 
Secondly,   I  was   a  partner  in   this   office,    and 
Mr.    Steinhart  said,   "If  the  Governor  wants  you, 
why  don't  you  go  up   and  help  him."      And  I  was 
drawing  the  same   amount   as   a  partner  as   if  I'd 
been  here.      So,   if  I'd  taken   a  salary   up   there,   I 
would  have  had  to  reduce  it — Jesse  had  that  attitude 
with  respect  to  a  lot  of  people. 
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KARL   BENDETSEN:    FORCE    FOR  JAPANESE- AMERICAN 
RELOCATION,    ATTORNEY,    PUBLIC   SERVANT 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


This   is   a  complete   aside,   but  there  was   a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Karl  Bendetsen,  who  was  in  our  office, 
who  finally  ended  up   as   Assistant  Secretary   of 
Defense   and  then  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Champion  International  Paper.      He  was  in 
our  office.      They   asked  him  to  come  to  Washington 
on  several  occasions   to  help  in  selective  service, 
and  Jesse  would  say-- 

During  World  War  II? 

This  was   after  World  War  II  when  they  were  getting 
rid  of  everything,    and  the  government   felt  that 
they  ought  to  continue  the  selective  service  office 
and  have   cooperation  with  the   universities.      I   can 
remember  his   ringing  me   up  to  ask  me  to   ring   up 
Bob  Sproul  about  something  for  him.     They  wanted 
Karl  to  come  back  there   for  a  couple  of  months. 
Jesse  would  say,    "Well,   go  ahead,   but  if  you  don't 
want  to  stay  there,   don't  go  on   the  payroll.      I'll 
pay  your  salary.      You  just  keep  your  salary."      And 
we  did  that  a  couple  of  times  with  him,    and  the 
third  time,   Jesse  said,    "I   think  you  want  to  stay 
there,   so  you'd  better  make  your  own  deal." 

Had  he  been  a  colonel? 

Oh  yes,  he  was   a  general.      Karl  R.    Bendetsen. 

The   reason  I'm  perking   up  my  ears  was   that  he  was 
instrumental  in  the   decision  of  the   army   to  remove 
the   Japanese   in  1942   to   the   detention   camps. 

Oh,  that's  right,  he  was  number  two  under  General 
De  Witt.  That's  correct.  But  that  was  before  he 
was  in  our  office. 
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Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


I   can   tell  you  Karl's  history,  but  you  don't  want  it 
for  this. 

Yes,    it  relates   to  our  Japanese   relocation  series. 
Go  ahead  and  tell  me. 

Karl  Bendetsen   came    from,    I  believe,   Yakima  or 
the  twin  cities   up  there  in  Washington,  went  to 
Stanford,  was   very  prominent  at  Stanford,  was 
graduated  from  the  Stanford  Law  School.     While  there, 
he  took   a  course— I   think  the   ROTC  course  was 
field  artillery— and  he  was   commissioned    (I   could 
be  wrong   about  that)    a  second   lieutenant.      This 
goes  back  to   about  1939.      I'm  not  sure  of  the   date 
because  this   is   all  hearsay.      And  at  that  time, 
they  started  to  set   up — could  have  been   1937,   1938 
or  1939 — getting  ready   for  what  might  eventually 
be   a  selective  service.      There  were  a  couple   from 
San  Francisco,   Bob   Coons  was   one  of  them.      The 
other  one  was— oh,   I'm  not  sure  but   from  up  in 
that  area  was  Karl  Bendetsen.      Karl  apparently  did 
an     exceptionally  good  job,    and  as  he  told  me  the 
story,  when  they    finished  setting   up  the  service 
they   asked  Karl  to  stay   on.      He  said  he   didn't  want 
to  stay   on,  he  wanted  to  go  home   and  practice   law. 

They  said,   "Well,  we'll  call  you  to  active  duty," 
because  he  had  this   reserve   commission  as  a  lieutenant. 
Karl  was   a  pretty  astute  lawyer  and  a  smart  individual, 
and  he  knew  that  they  couldn't  call  him  to  active  duty 
without  calling  the  entire  class.      So  he  told  them 
they  couldn't  do  it.      They  allowed  he  was   right,   and 
wanted  to  know  on  what   terms  he'd  stay.      He  said 
he'd  stay  if  they  made  him  a  colonel  in  the   United 
States   Army,  which   they   did. 

I   don't  know  what   transpired  in  between,   but  he 
got   to  be  pretty  much  of  a  liaison  man  between  the 
War  Department  and  Capitol  Hill.     When  December  7, 
1941  came   along   and  a  day  or  two  later  they  sent 
General  De  Witt  out  here,   Karl  came  out   as  his   deputy. 
Karl  at  that  time  was   Colonel  Bendetsen. 

Karl  supervised    (I   did  not  know  him  then)    the 
removal  of  the   Japanese   from  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 
When  that  job  was    finished  Karl  was   assigned  overseas. 
He  was  promoted,    I  believe,   to  a  brigadier  general 
while  overseas.      He  was   on  staff  over  there,   but   as 
he  told  me  once,   he   didn't  see  eye-to-eye  with  none 
other  than  General  Eisenhower.      So,    after  the  war  was 
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Feigenbaum:        over  and  Karl  was  back,   he  was   in  Washington   for  a 

while   again   as    liaison  in  the  War  Department,    and  he 
resigned  and  came  out  here   and  decided  to  practice 
in  California.      Through   a  mutual    friend,    [he]    came 
in  to  see   us.      We  had  an  opening;   he   came   in   the 
office. 

He  was  here   for  a  number  of  months,   during  the 
course  of  which,    as   I  mentioned  to  you  earlier,   he'd 
get  a  call,    "Would  he   come  to  Washington   for  a 
couple  of  months   to  work  on  a  phase  of,    again, 
selective  service?"      And  Mr.    Steinhart  said,    "Sure. 
If  the  government  wants  you,   that's  our  contribu 
tion."      He   did  that   a  couple  of  times   that  I   know 
of,   of  durations   of  one,   two,   or  three  months. 

Subsequently    (I   can't  pinpoint  the  year,   but 
I   remember  we'd  been  to  Hawaii   and  we   came  back) 
Karl  had  another  invitation  to  come.      Jesse  said, 
"Well,   look,  you  ought  to  decide  what  you  want 
to  do  now."      And  he   allowed  that  he  thought  he 
would  like  to  do  that,    and  he   discussed  it   further 
with   the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  I   think  was 
Gordon  Gray,   but   I'm  not  sure.      Gray   offered  him 
a  position,    appointment,    as   legal  consultant    (I 
can't   remember  the  title)    to  the  Army.      Karl  didn't 
know  what  he  wanted  to  do,   so  he   said,    and  I   told 
him  to  talk   it  over  with  his  wife,  Maxine ,   and  make 
up  his  mind. 

He   decided  he  wanted  to  do  it.      I  notified 
somebody   at  the   Tribune ,    and  Earl  Behrens   at  the 
Chronicle,    and  Clarence    [Lindner]    of  the  Examiner, 
so  that  they   could  take  pictures  of  the    fellow  who 
was  going  to  be   appointed  legal   consultant  to  the 
Army.      And   lo   and  behold,   that  afternoon  he  gets   a 
telephone   call   from  Gray:   terribly  sorry,  but  they 
find  out  that   that  position   requires   confirmation 
by  the  senate.      This   is   during  Mr.    Truman's   admini 
stration,   so  they  decide  that  Karl  is   a  Republican 
and  wouldn't  be   confirmed  in  his   appointment  .    So 
it  was   all  off. 

So  he   didn't  know  what  to  do,  whether  he  was 
going  to  go.      So  Jesse   and  I   said,    "Look,   you 
wanted  to  do  this;    the  government  wants  you.      What's 
the   difference  what  the  title  is?"      And   finally  he 
decided  to  go  anyway.      He  went.      They   assured  him 
that   after   a  certain  number  of  months   they  would  be 
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Feigenbaura:        able  to  give  him  the   appointment  that  he  wanted,    and 

they  did.      He  was   the   liaison  officer  with   the   Congress 
and  did  an  outstanding   job,   I'm  certain. 

Then   comes,    as   it  often  does   in   life,  kismet, 
fate.      Secretary   of  the  Army  Gordon  Gray  was   supposed 
to  make   a  speech   at  the  homecoming  day   at  the   Univer 
sity  of  North   Carolina,   I   think  it  was,    at  Chapel 
Hill.      And  Gray  gets   some  other  assignment   and  can't 
go.      He  gives   the  speech   to  Bendetsen    (who's  by  now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,   I  guess.      I   don't 
know  whether  he  was   Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  Under-secretary  of  the  Army,  maybe   it  was   still 
Army) . 

He  goes   down  to  Chapel  Hill,  makes   the   speech, 
finds  himself  sitting  on  the  stand  next  to   a  prominent 
alumnus,    I  guess,   by  the  name  of  Ruben   Robertson   from 
Cincinnati  who  is   the  head  of  Champion  Paper  Company, 
a  more  or  less    family- con  trolled,   but  very   large 
company.      And  as   Karl  told  me  the  story,    after  they 
made  their  speeches,   Mr.    Robertson   invited  him  up  to 
his   room  to  chat   and  drink   and  he  went   along,    and 
Robertson  says,    "You  know,   some   time  when  you're 
out  in   Cincinnati,   look  me   up.      We   could  use  some 
body   like  you  around  our  company."      Karl   told  me 
he  said  to  Mr.    Robertson,    "When  you're   in  Washing 
ton  sometime   look  me   up." 

It  happened  that   Robertson's  son  at  that  time 
or  just  before  had  been   Under-secretary   of  Defense. 
Karl   looked  up  Mr.    Robertson,   or  vice   versa,    left 
the  Army,    and  became   a  vice-president   of  Champion 
Paper.     They  sent  him  to  a  mill  outside  of  Houston, 
Pasadena,    Texas.      Karl  had  never  had  any  paper 
experience.      He'd  done   a  little  work    for  a  client 
of  ours   in  the  paper  business.      And  he  was   there   a 
number  of  years,   did  apparently   an  outstanding   job 
and  was   called  back  to  Cincinnati ,  where  the   company 
had  gotten  so  big   and   loose   they  wanted  somebody 
to  pull  tag  ends   together.      He  was  made  one  of  the 
executive   vice-presidents. 

The  president  now  was   Ruben   Robertson,   Jr.      Mr. 
Robertson,   Jr.,   is   driving  in  traffic  in  Cincinnati 
and  somebody  bumps   the   rear  of  his   car.      He  opens 
the  door  to  get  out  to  see  what  happened  and  another 
car  comes   along  and  kills  him,    and  two  or  three  weeks 
later,   Karl  is   the  president  of  Champion  Paper. 
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Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 


Subsequently  they  merged  with  U.S.  Plywood,  and 
Karl  became  number  one  man  of  the  joint  venture 
and  subsequently  retired,  a  little  bit  ago. 

Where  is  he? 

He   lives   in  New  York,   I   think,   now,   in   United 
Nations  Plaza.      He's  got  an   apartment  there.      He 
undertook  several  missions   for  the  government  to  the 
Far  East,    Indonesia,    all  through   that   area,    from 
time  to  time,    and  has  had  a  very   fine   record  of 
government  service. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  you  came  to 
see  me   about. 

Well,   it  has   a   lot  to  do  with  our  project,  because 
I  think  he   did  have   a  very  key   role  in   that  whole — 

Japanese   relocation? 

Yes.      In  the   decision  as   a  kind  of  go-between  between 
General   DeWitt  and  other  forces,   and  I've   always 
wished  I   could  interview  him,  but  I  haven't  traced 
him  after  Cincinnati,    and  I   didn't  know  where  he 
was. 
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XI      FURTHER  ASPECTS   OF  THE    1945    LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 


Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


You  have  on  here    [the  outline] 
Whitaker  and  Baxter." 


'campaign  publicity, 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Well,    I  had  a  couple  of  questions   to   follow  up,   be 
fore  we   leave  this   1945   session,   that— I   suppose 
that  the   counties  had  more  to  do  with  the   senate, 
under  apportionment   at   that  time.      Is   that  right? 

That  was   correct,  of  course. 

And  that   the   cities   operated  mainly  in  the   assembly. 
Were  your  operations   confined  to  either  one  or  the 
other? 

No.      My  operations,   such   as   they  were — they   really 
were  minute — were  wherever  somebody   thought  I   could 
talk  to  somebody  that   I  knew.      I   did  that,   and  the 
rest  of  the  time   I   twiddled  my    fingers. 

Are  there   any  particular  conversations  with  Warren 
that  you  remember  that  could  help  give   us   an  inkling 
of  his   concerns  over  the  higher  tax  rate   at  the  time? 

Just  that  he  thought  it  improper  to   levy   any  more 
taxes   than  were  essential   and  that  nothing  is   as 
conducive  to  extravagance   as   an   unnecessary  surplus, 
although  you  should  have   a  "rainy  day   fund."      You 
should  have   a  surplus    for  peaks   and  valleys   in   taxes, 
and  that's  particularly  true  to  the  extent  that  you 
depend  upon  income  taxes.      Business   can  be  good, 
but  when  nobody's  making   a  profit,   you  have   substan 
tial  shrinkage   in  income   tax   revenues.      That's   about 
all  I   can  tell  you. 

After  that  session  was  over,  you  came  back   to  work 
here   at  the   law   firm? 

Oh  yes.      Well,    I  worked  here  when  I  was   up  there. 

I'm  sure  that  I  wasn't  there    five   days   a  week  solidly, 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 


I'm  certain  that   there  were   days  that   I    came   down. 
I  have  no   record  of  them.      I'm  sure   I   did,   because 
I'm  sure   I  got   rides    from  different  people   coming 
down,    [interruption]   back   and  forth   from  anybody 
who  happened  to  be   coming  down   from  the  Governor's 
staff  or  sometimes   the  Highway  Patrol  would  pass  you 
along.      If  they  were  making   a  run,    let's   say,   to 
Sacramento  County,   they'd  bring   a  Sacramento  County 
man  in   and  he'd  bring  me   down  to  the  next  county 
line,    and  you  would  get  out  of  his   car  and  into 
another  one.      In  other  words,   I  wasn't  important 
enough  to  have   somebody   deliver  me   all   the  way  to 
San   Francisco.      I'd  be  shunted  between  two  or  three 
cars   to  make  the  trip. 

Oh,    I   didn't  know  they  did  that.      Was   this   a  service 
that  they  performed   for  the  Governor's   staff  sometimes? 

I  would  doubt  it.      The  Governor's   staff  probably  had 
their  own   cars.      I   didn't  have   a  car  up  there.      I 
was  merely  stressing  the   fact  that  they  were  being 
economical.      I  wasn't  being  paid  and  I  wasn't  even 
given  much  service. 

Well,    these   days   that  would  be   very  sensible  because 
you'd  save  gasoline. 

That's   right.      It's   always   sensible. 

It  may  have  been  true  then,   because   that  was   still 
during  the  war  when  they  had  gas   rationing. 


Feigenbaum:        That's   correct. 
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XII      CAMPAIGN    FOR  GOVERNOR,    1946 

Fry:  You  were   about  to  go  into  this  section  on  the 

campaign. 

Feigenbaum:        I  was   just   taking   the  sheet    [outline],   that  was 

all,    the  way  you  had  it.      But  there's  no   reason  to 
do  that,   I  guess.      I'm  just  thinking  of  little 
things   that  occur  to  me. 

I   don't  remember  anything   about  Warren's   cam 
paign  publicity   at   all.      I  believe  Whitaker  and 
Baxter  were  engaged  by  someone  during  the    first 
campaign.      And  I   think   there  was   a  very  distinct 
clash  that   resulted  in   the  Governor  not  wishing 
to  use  them  subsequently.      I'd  be  surprised  if  I 
were  wrong   about  that. 

On  his   Democratic  opponents  the  three  times 
he   ran,    [Culbert]    Olson,    [Robert]    Kenny,    and    [James] 
Roosevelt,   there's  nothing  I   can  tell  you  that   any 
body  else   can't  tell  you  about  them,   except   for  one 
little  thing  that  occurs   to  me:      (These   are   all 
silly.)      Bob  Kenny   running   against  Earl  and  Earl 
being  told,    "There's  no   campaign.      There's  no  prob 
lem." 

And  he  said,    "Look,  when  I   ran   against  Olson, 
an   awful   lot  of  people   voted  against    [Governor]    Olson, 
Those   votes   counted  for  me.      This   time  if  anybody's 
going  to  vote   against,   they're  going  to  count   for 
Kenny.      We   can't  rest   assured  that  Kenny  won't  get 
a  big  vote   from  Southern   California"    and — well,   it 
just  amused  me  that  he   realized  that  well,   he  wasn't 
going  to  take  Kenny  or  anybody  else    for  granted. 
Kenny  of  course  took   off   for  Europe   during  one  of 
the   campaigns,   I  guess   it  was   the  primary   campaign, 
and  everybody  was  wild  at  him  except  Governor  Warren. 
He   didn't  mind  at  all.       [Laughter.] 
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Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum i 


Well,   in  that   campaign    [1946],  was  there   a  definite 
decision  made   in  the  group  that  was   closest  to  Warren? 
Was   there   a  sense  that  this  was   the   time  to  go  all-out 
and  try   to  win  both  nominations? 

Probably.      I  guess  you  always  tried  to  do  that  if 
you  thought  there  was   a  chance.      And  I  presume  when 
Kenny   decided  to  take   a  vacation  that  it  was  obvious 
that  you  had  a  chance,    and  therefore   it  was  worthwhile. 

Some  of  the  material   in  Time  magazine   and  other  places 
of  that  period  painted  Kenny  with   a  pretty  pink  brush, 
and  I  wonder  if  this  was  ever  brought   up   as    a 
possible   campaign  tactic  for  Warren,   to  get  some 
votes   away   from  Kenny,  who  did  have  the   connections 
with  the  PAC    [Political  Action  Committee  of  CIO]    and 
so   forth. 

That's   right.      I'm  sure  that   at  that   time  there  was 
a  lot  of  ant i- communist  sentiment  in  the  country 
and  that  someone  would  have  brought  that  up,  but  I 
doubt  that  Earl  was   really   interested  in  it.      Not 
that  he  wasn't   a  hard  campaigner  or  would  overlook 
something  that  would  be  worthwhile  in  his    fight? 
he  wanted  to   fight  Kenny   and  wanted  to  win.      I   think 
they  made   a  drive   for  both  nominations,   I   guess,    as 
I   say,   brought   about  somewhat  by  Kenny's   indifference. 
But   I   don't  remember  that  there  was   any   communist  or 
anti- communist — again,   Sweigert  could  tell  you.      And 
you  see,   isn't   this   the  election  that   I  got  Murray 
Draper  into? 

Oh  yes,  we  want  that  story. 

Well,   this   is   a  silly  one,   but  it  shows   the   absolute 
lack   of  a  political  machine   as  we  know  them  today, 
dollar-wise,  power-conscious ,    and  the   rest  of  it,    and 
it   also,   I   think,   depicts   something   about  Earl. 

Earl  was   so  interested— in   fact   I    think   John 
Steinhart  told  you  that  one  of  the  things   that 
brought  Jesse   and  Earl  so  much  together  was   their 
common   aim   for  good  government.      Earl  had  been  in 
politics   all  his    life.      But  it's  meaningful  to  him. 

I'll  digress   if  you'll  promise   to  put  me  back 
on  the  track   again,  because   I'm  afraid  I  may  not  get 
back   at  my   age.      When  you  find  someone  bribing   a 
public  official,  which  is    a  horrible   thing,    can  you 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


say  that  the  offerer — the  briber — or  the  taker — the 
public  official— is   the  more  guilty?     Which  one  would 
you  say,   if  I  may  ask  you,  Mrs.   Fry?     Do  you  have 
any  quick   response  to  that,    as   to  which  one  is   the 
more  guilty,  if  there  is   any  difference? 

Well,  the  taker's  more  responsible,   I  guess. 
How  do  you  mean  "responsible"? 

Now,   I  really  can't  answer  your  question  as  to 
which  one  is  more  guilty.      [Laughing.] 

I   felt  generally  that  the  briber,   the  one  giving 
the  bribe,  was   the  more  blameworthy,   because  generally, 
the  person  taking  it  was  more  in  need  of  something, 
whether  it  be   food  and  shelter — I  hope  not  greed, 
although   there  are   cases  of  greed,  of  course.      Whereas, 
the  one  offering  it  generally  had  more  economic 
security  than  the  one  taking  it.      I   indulged  in  this 
conversation  with  Earl  once.      He  thought  I  was 
completely  wrong,  because  his  idea  of  government 
service  was  so  exalted  and  so  fine,   that  he  thought 
the  mere   fact  that  someone  who  had  taken   an  oath  of 
office  would   accept   a  bribe  was  beneath   contempt. 
So  he   felt  that  way. 

Well,  he  had  that  same   concept  of  all  govern 
ment  service,    and  he  wanted  to  be  sure,   so   far  as  he 
could,   that  his  people  were  not  subjected  to  in 
fluences  or  didn't  have  connections  that  he  didn't 
know   about.      And  he   labored  and  almost  bled  over 
every  appointment  that  he  made.     Not  that  he  wouldn't 
admit  himself  that  maybe  one  or  two  out  of  I-don't- 
know-how-many   appointments   to  the  bench  he  maybe 
wished  he  hadn't  made,   but  the  number  would  be 
infinitesimal  in   relation  to  the  whole.      Because 
he  bled  over  all  of  them. 

It  was   true   about   anybody  in   a  campaign  in   a 
position  of  any  importance  who  could  say,   "I   am 
Earl  Warren's  Northern  California  or  South  San 
Francisco  campaign  manager."      And  he  wanted  to  be 
sure   that  that  man  was  pretty  much   like   Caesar's 
wife.      They'd  bleed  over  this   so  that  they'd  have  so 
much   trouble    finding  someone  who  not  only— it  wasn't 
just   completely  honest— but  wasn't  beholden   to  any 
body  .      And  somebody  would  mention  someone  who ' d  be 
good,   some  younger   lawyer,    let's   say,   in  some   law 
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Feigenbaum:        firm,    and  the  Governor  would  say,    "Oh,   that   law 
firm  has   a  reputation  of  ambulance-chasing  or 
of  being   anti-labor  or  this  or  that  or  the  other 
thing,"    and  they'd  sweat  over  these   appointments. 

One   day   I  was   sitting  in  my  office  when  in 
walked  Sweigert  in   abject   disgust.      He  said    (1946 
campaign)  ,    "We  still  don't  have   a  Northern  California 
campaign  manager,    and  nobody  in  the  other  room—" 
(and  I   don't  know  who  they  were  besides   Jesse   and 
Sweigert   and   a  half  a  dozen  others  whose  names   I 
don't  know)    "can   agree  on   anybody.      Have  you  got 
anybody  to  suggest?" 

I  knew  slightly   a   fellow  by  the  name  of  Murray 
Draper,  who  had  just  gotten  out  of  the  Navy   so  he 
had  a  war  record;   he  was   very  prominent  in  Stanford 
affairs,  had  been  president  of  the  San   Francisco 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,    and  a  thoroughly   capable, 
fine  young   lawyer.      I  had  seen  him  a  couple  of  days 
before — accidentally   I'd  seen  him— and  I   suddenly 
picked  his   name  out  of  the   air  and  told  Sweigert 
about  him,    and  he  said,    "He  sounds  wonderful.      See 
if  you  can  get  him.      I'm  not  even  going  to   talk 
first  to  these  people   in  the  other  room.      Just  see 
if  you  can  get  him." 

So  I   rang  up   Draper — this   is    a  Friday   afternoon. 
Sweigert  was  going  back  to  Sacramento  that   afternoon, 
but  he   stayed  down   and  we  had  lunch  on  Saturday. 
Sweigert  said,    "I'd   like  to  take  you  up  to  Sacramento," 
and  Draper  couldn't  go  until   the    following   day, 
having  meanwhile   checked  with  his  wife  to  see   if 
she  had  any   objections    (a  wonderful   couple) ,    and 
she  said,    "no."      So  Draper  said,   yes,   he'd  be  glad 
to  go   up   and  meet  the  Governor. 

So  Sunday  morning    (Sweigert  waited  until  Sunday)  , 
Sweigert  drives   Draper  up  to  Sacramento,   gets   to  the 
capitol   as   the  Governor  is  getting  in  his   car   to 
drive  to  San   Francisco,   introduces   Draper   to  Governor 
Warren;    Governor  Warren  drives  him  down.      That 
evening  Draper  phones  me   and  says,    "I  met   the  Governor 
in  Sacramento  and  he  drove  me   all  the  way  back   in 
San  Francisco.      He   didn't  talk   to  me   all  the  way 
down;   he  was  busy   incubating   a  speech  he  was   about 
to  give   that   afternoon.      What   do   I   do?      I'm  supposed 
to  be  the  Northern   California  campaign  manager.      Nobody 
has  told  me   anything.      I  met  the  Governor,   he  told  me 
nothing.      What   do  I  do?" 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


This   illustrates   the  point:      The  Governor's 
advisers  were   a  bunch  of  amateurs   each   time,   but 
decent.      And  so  anxious   to  see  that  the  people   that 
they  got  would  pass  Earl's   scrutiny   and  that  he 
wouldn't  be   disappointed. 

I  might   add  that  subsequently  the  Governor 
offered  Draper  an   appointment   as   Insurance   Commissioner, 
which  he   rejected.      He  said,   no,   he  wasn't  interested, 
he   just  went  into  the   campaign  because  he  wanted  to 
see  Warren  elected,    and  he   didn't  want  to  be   insurance 
commissioner. 

A   few  years   later  they   created  an   additional 
department  of  the   superior  court  in  San  Mateo  County, 
and  Governor  Warren  told  Draper  he  had  to   take  the 
appointment.      So  he   left  the  practice  of  the   law 
and  became   a  judge   in  San  Mateo  County.      He  was   this 
good  that  Earl's   successor,   Knight,   promoted  him, 
Draper,   to  the   District  Court  of  Appeals,    and  his 
successor,   Pat  Brown,  made  him  the  Presiding  Judge 
of  the   District  Court  of  Appeals. 

And  it  all  started  because  they   couldn't   find  some 
one  to  be — 

They   couldn't   find  someone   and  they  got  somebody  who 
was   that  decent.      He  wasn't  interested  in   a  job, 
but  Earl  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  his   life   to 
government  service. 
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XIII   CAMPAIGN  FOR  GOVERNOR,  1942 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum! 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum : 
Fry: 


Feigenbaum : 


What   about — to  go  backwards — the   1942   campaign. 
Were  you  in  on   some  of  the  earlier  meetings, 
about  getting  Earl  Warren  to  decide  to  run    for 
governor? 

Oh.    [Laughing.]      Olson  was   up    for  re-election,   if 
my  memory  serves  me.      And  there  was   a  meeting — 
you  asked  me   a  loaded  question,   because   I'd  told 
you,    confidentially,   that   there  was   a  meeting  in  Mr. 
Steinhart's   office  of  Bill  Knowland,   Jesse,    and 
Earl,    and  they  had  been  importuning  him  to  run    for 
governor,    and  he  wanted  to   run   for  re-election   as 
attorney  general.      He  was   an   attorney;   he  had  been 
the   district   attorney  of  Alameda  County,   he  had 
only  been   attorney  general    for   four  years.      He    felt 
he  had  more   to  accomplish.      Bill  Knowland   felt  that 
Olson  was   a  poor  governor,    and  that  the   candidate 
he  thought  most   likely  to  defeat  Olson  was   Earl  and 
quite   strongly  told  the  then-Attorney  General   that 
it  was  his   duty   as   a  public  office  holder  and  citizen, 
under  the   circumstances. 

And  Earl   agreed  to.      I   don't   remember  that  he 
agreed  to  it  that   afternoon,   but  Mr.    Knowland  was 
rather  strong  in  his — in  pleading  his   case. 

Was  Warren   demurring? 

Yes,  he  wanted  to  run   for  attorney  general,    re-election, 

I   asked  you  about  whether  you  were   aware  of  a  poll 
that  was    left  over   from  the    1940    Republican   campaign, 
a  poll  on  who  would  get   the  most  votes   as  governor, 
and  Earl  Warren   came  out  on  top.        Mclntyre  Faries   told 
us   about   that. 

I'm  not   familiar  with  polls,  but  everybody   took   a  poll 
every   other  week,  which   consisted  of  writing   down   a 
half  dozen  names    and  putting   any  numbers  you  wanted 
after  them.      If  you  take    an  honest  poll,    the   results 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


are  indescribably   accurate.      And  in   fact,    I've  taken 
some  polls    for  people   at  times,  but   I    can't   remember 
even  who  they  were   for,  whether   they  were    for  Earl 
or  in   connection  with  some   local   contest.      I   doubt 
the   latter,  but   I   don't   remember.      But  they   are 
amazingly   accurate  if  they're  honestly  taken.      You 
take  the  great  register  and  take  every   tenth  name, 
let's   say,   or  the  top  one  on  each   column  on  each 
page,    and  it  is   amazing  how  accurate   it   is. 

Well  this  was   a  confidential  poll;    it  was  not   a 
poll   to  be  publicized.      It  was  one  to  help  decide 
who  should  run   for  governor. 

I  don't  doubt  it  was  taken.  I  wasn't  important 
enough  to  be  privy  to  the  result  and  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 


Did  you  help   any   in  the   1942   campaign? 

I  would  doubt  that.      I   don't  remember, 
"help   any,"    I  probably — 

Were  you  around? 


When  you  say, 


Well,   I  was   in  the  office  here,    and  we  were   very  much 
interested  in  it,  but  it  was   a  much  smaller  office 
and  a  good  deal  of  time  was  given. 

But  I  was  never  on  the   campaign  trail    for 
Governor  Warren,   so   far  as   I    can  recollect.      Judge 
t Albert]   Wollenberg  was,    at  great   length,    at   any 
number  of  places.      And  so  were   Draper  and  Sweigert. 
They   can  tell  you  all   about  the   campaigns.      But 
you've  been  much   too  kind  to  me.      I  keep  on  trying 
to  tell  you  honestly  that  you  have  the  wrong  interviewee, 
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XIV   STEINHART' S  ROLE  IN  POLITICAL  AND  CIVIC  AFFAIRS 


Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Well,  what   about  Mr.    Steinhart.      Was  he  ever  on  the 
campaign  trail?      Did  he  ever  do  anything  that   active? 

I  would  doubt  that  he  ever  did  that. 

There's   something  you  might  know  something   about  since 
you  were  here,    about  Mr.    Steinhart  that   I  need  to 
get   another  view  on.      Mr.    Faries   in  Southern 
California  tells   in  his   interview,  which  is   an 
open  interview,   of  the   "big   four,"   or  "big    five"    up 
here  in  Northern   California  who   could  quickly  get 
commitments    for  political   funds   if  a  candidate  was 
willing  to   consider  running.      And  he   in  Southern 
California  would  try  to  do  the   same,    although   they 
couldn't  get  hard  commitments   down  there,   he   said, 
like  you  could  up  here.      And  he  thought  that  Steinhart 
was   one  of  the  key  movers   in  this. 

Well,  maybe  because   Jesse  was    fairly   liberal  himself 
in   relation  to  his  wealth,    and  when  he  believed  in 
something,   he  believed  in  it  greatly,    and  was  willing 
to  make   an  investment  in  good  citizenship.      And  I 
imagine  that — well,   I  think  Faries   is  wrong   about 
one  thing;    I   think   they   could  do  the   same   thing 
down  South,   but  maybe    for  a  different   candidate.      It 
may  well  be  that  they   could  not  do  it   for  a  candidate 
from  Northern  California.      They  preferred  to  have 
Southern   Californians  elected.      I'm  sure   that  when 
[Frank  F. ]    Merriam  was   running,   they  had  no  trouble 
in  getting   large   commitments    from  people   in  Southern 
California. 

Subsequently,   the  business   interests  became 
disenamoured  of  Earl  because  of  his,    as   I   told  earlier, 
his  wanting  to  increase   unemployment   compensation 
insurance,   his   attitude  on  medical   care   and  others 
that  you  can  think  of  as  well   as   I.      Some  of  his 
appointments   didn't  please  the  business   interests, 
so  it  became  much  more   difficult  to  raise    funds,   to 
the  best   of  my   recollection — in  Northern   California. 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


I'm  told  that   today  you  can  raise    five  times 
the   amount  of  money  with  half  of  the  effort  in 
Southern   California.      I   don't  know  if  that's   true, 
but  I'm  told  that. 

Now,    right  after  the  period  that  we're  talking   about, 
like  in  the    fifties,    apparently  the  Jewish   community 
in  Southern  California  was   terribly  important   in 
backing  political   campaigns  where   liberal   candidates 
were  involved — 

I  would  know  nothing   about  that. 

— candidates  conscious  of  social  issues.  Well,  my 
question  is:  was  that  true  up  here? 

No.      I've  never  been  conscious — 

I  hate  to  divide  things  up  like  that,  but  we  know 
that  the  Jewish  community  exists  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  leadership  community. 

I've  never  been   conscious   of  it  doing   anything   as   a 
community   for  any   candidate  in— 

I  didn't  mean  in  an  organized  way.  I  mean  it  just 
kind  of  works  out  that  way,  I  think  because  a  lot 
of  the  business  and  industry  leaders  are  Jewish. 

Well,   I   think  there   are   a  lot  more  industry   leaders 
that   are   Jewish  in  Southern   California  than   up  here, 
because  the  motion  picture   industry   and  the  theatrical 
industry  is   so  big,    and  there   are   so  many  people  of 
the  Jewish    faith  that  have  positions   of  importance 
in  the  motion  picture  business   and  in  theater,    and  they, 
by   and  large ,   have   always  been  pretty    large   donors , 
because   they're   generally   after  something   too,   the 
industries,   I   think.      But  I   think    [Adrian]    Kragen 
[lobbyist   for  motion  picture   industry]    can  give  you 
more  on  that  than   I   can.      I   don't  know  anything   about 
it   at   all. 

Do  you  know  whether  Steinhart  ever   considered  running 
for  office  himself? 

I'm  sure  never.      He  was   an   assistant   city   attorney 
just   after  the   turn  of  the   century,  with   a  man  by   the 
name  of  Percy  Long,  who   ran   a  very,    very    fine  office 
as   city   attorney  of  San   Francisco.      But  I   don't  be 
lieve  Jesse  ever  thought  of   running    for   anything. 
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Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Did  Jesse  Steinhart  ever  back   any   Democrats,    like 
Pat  Brown   for  attorney  general? 

Well,   Pat  had  been   district  attorney  of  San   Francisco 
first.      It  wouldn't  have  made   any  difference  to 
Jesse  whether  a  man  was   a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 
Now,  you  often  hear  that  of  someone   and  then   can't 
find  where   a  Republican  supported  any   Democrats. 
But   I'm  certain  that  he — his  background    (his   son 
alluded  to  it  and  I  hadn't   thought  of  it),   but  Jesse's 
background  in  the  progressive  wing  of  the   Republican 
party   right  up  to  Earl  Warren,    really  goes  back   so 
much   to  Hiram  Johnson.      Hiram  Johnson  was   a  fantastic 
governor,   probably  one  of  the  greatest  governors   the 
state  ever  had.      I  hardly  knew  the  man;    it's   that 
far  back.      I  met  him. 

You  were  only   a  little  boy  when  he   came  into  office. 

Yes,  well  even  when  he  was   in  the   senate.      He  ended 
up   as   a  disgruntled  old  man,    unfortunately,  mainly 
over  the  election,   I  guess,  when  he  wouldn't   accept 
the   vice-presidential  nomination,  which  he  might  not 
have  been   able  to  get   anyway.      But  he  was   the   first, 
that   I  know  of,   progressive,    leaving  out  your  populists, 
leaving  out  your   farmer- laborer  in   the  Northwest.      It 
really  springs    from  Teddy   Roosevelt.      First  was 
Hiram  Johnson,   then   after    [William  D. ]    Stephens,    a 
liberal,    the  pendulum  swings   and  you  have   a  very, 
very   conservative   Friend  Richardson.      Then  the 
pendulum  swings— my  years  may  be  wrong — to  C.    C. 
Young. 

Jesse   and  Earl  were   interested  in  human  beings. 
Jesse  was   a  corporation   lawyer;   he  knew  that  business 
was   important   to  the   country.      He  didn't  believe  that 
you  should  break   up  every   corporation  because   it  was 
successful,   but  he  thought  that  the  human  being  ought 
to  be   able  to  hold  his  head  up.      And  one  thing  that 
Earl  certainly  did  on  the  Supreme   Court,    and   I   think 
as  governor  long  before  that  but  it's  more  easy   to 
recognize  on  the  Supreme   Court,    is   to  try   and  have 
people  proud  of  being   American   citizens   and  human 
beings — that  have   a  right  to   a  chance   in  the    future. 
Jesse  thought  people  ought  to  be  given   chances.      He 
was   very   active  with  some   committee  that  took   care  of, 
or  tried  to  help  people   discharged   from  the  state 
penitentiaries.      And  that   I   think  was   the  kinship  of 
the  two  men,  plus   the    fact  that  Earl  knew  we   really 
didn't  want   anything. 
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Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


All  of  you? 

Yes,   the  office   didn't  want   any   favors   in   any  way. 
And — 

Do  you  know   anything   about  how  Jesse  Steinhart  helped 
get  Earl  Warren  on  the   rolls    for  the   attorney  general's 
campaign? 

No,   I   don't.      I   don't  know  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  that.      I   don't  know  that  that  wasn't  started 
by  the  Knowlands.      But  I   don't  know.      I   really  don't 
know. 

You  know,   you  had  a  list  of  people  here,    and  I 
can't   comment  on  them,   nor  should  I.      You  know   as  much 
about  each  one  of  them  as   I   do.      But  you  ought  to  add 
one  there,   I   think:      Tom  Stork  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  newspaper  publisher? 

Yes,  he   died  just   last  year  or  the  year  before.      And 
I  think  he  was   very  early   a  great  admirer  of  Earl's 
and  a  backer   from  way  back.      Now  you  don't  have 
any  southerners   at  all  on  this   list. 

No,   these   are   all  northerners. 

That's   right.      And  I  wouldn't  know  anything   about 
them.      The  ones   that  stand  out   are  the   Knowlands 
first  and  Jesse   and  the  Mailliards   and  I   guess   Tony 
DeLap  and  Jim  Lockhead  and  Walter  Haas,  Walter  mainly 
because  of  his  great  interest  in  the   University  of 
California.      And  the   rest  of  them  are  people  that 
just  were   attracted  to  Earl,    rather  than  just  supported 
him   from  the   start.      They  weren't   really  backers   as 
much   as    followers.      I  mean  by  that  Murray    [Draper], 
and  Al    [Wollenberg]  ,    and  Tom    [Mellon].      As   Earl 
evolved  and  was   successful,   they  were  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  him. 

They   didn't    fall   off  the  bandwagon? 

Oh  no.      No,   no.      But  they  were  not  in  on  the  birth  of 
your  candidate.      And  the  Knowlands   certainly  were,    and 
to  a  lesser  degree,    the  Mailliards   and  Tony   Delap   and 
Jim  Lockhead  and  Walter  Haas    and  Jesse  himself. 
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Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 
Fry: 

Feigenbaum! 

Fry: 

Feigenbaum; 

Fry: 


Feigenbaum : 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum; 

Fry: 
Feigenbaum  : 


What  was   the  name  of  the  other  man  who   ate   lunch 
with   us? 

Ladar,  Samuel  A.    Ladar. 

Would  he  know  anything   about  the   attorney  general  in 
1938?     He  was   up  here  then. 

Well,  he  was  here,  but  he  wouldn't  know  anything 
about   that. 

He  wouldn't  know  if  Steinhart  — 
You  can   ask  him,   but   I   think  no. 

I  was   going  to   ask  you  about  the  sort  of  legal   cases 
that  Mr.    Steinhart  was   interested  in.      Was   there   any 
particular  type  of  legal   case  that  was   dear  to  his 
heart  that  would  help  give   us   another  measure  of 
the  man? 

No,    I   don't  think  so,    unfortunately.      I   think  we  were 
primarily   a  business   law   firm.      But  there  was  no 
employee  of  any   corporate   client  that  we   represented, 
there  was  none  who  if  he  needed  an   attorney  or  legal 
advice,    couldn't  get  it   from  our  office.      If  he   could 
pay   for  it,    fine;   if  he   couldn't,   it  was   our  obligation, 
Now,   there  weren't  many  of  them.      But  some  of  our 
clients  knew   us   and  would  refer  some   dis  advantaged 
people    from  time  to  time.      And  of  course,  you  got 
pleasure  out  of  doing  that.      But  I   don't  know  that 
there  was   any  particular  type.      I  mean,   there  weren't 
such  things   as  environmental  lawyers   in   those   days, 
anything  like  that. 

Was  he  interested  in  any  kind  of  conservation  issues, 
like  the  development  of  the  state  parks  or  the  saving 
of  the  redwoods  or  anything  like  that? 

I  would  think  he  was   interested  in   the  saving  of  the 
redwoods  because  of  his   interest  in   the  Sierras. 
But   I   don't   remember  it   as  — 

He  was  not   a  big   chairman  of  a  civic  committee  or 
anything? 

Not   a  leader,   no. 


Fry: 


What   about  the   1950    campaign    for  governor?     Were  you 
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Fry: 

Feigenbaum: 

Fry: 


observing  what  went  on  then? 
No,   I  wasn't — 

There  was   some   discussion   about  whether  Warren  would 
be   viable   as   a  third-term — 


Feigenbaum:        Yes,   but   I  wouldn't —      [interruption] 
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XV      THE   ONE-MAN    ONE-VOTE    DECISION    OF   THE   WARREN    COURT 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 
Feigenbaum: 


The  other  really  important  thing   that   I  want  to  be 
sure  to   record  this   afternoon   is   the    fact  that  you 
were  present  during  his   one-man  one-vote   decision 
at  the  Supreme   Court. 

First  of  all,   how  did  you  happen  to  go? 

Well,  we  thought  it  was    a  good  idea  to   take   a  couple 
of  our  grandchildren  east  to  see  Washington   and 
New  York.      And  I   thought  I'd  like  to  be  in  Washing 
ton  on   a  Monday   opinion   day   and  attend  the   court. 
So  I  wrote  to  Chief  Justice  Warren's   secretary  to 
see   if  I   could  get  seats.      I   got   a  lovely   reply   from 
the   Chief,   delighted  to  see   us,    and  we  went  there 
and  there  were  seats. 

While  we  were   listening  to  these  opinions  being 
read,  we   received  a  note  brought   down  by   a  page    from 
the   Chief  Justice,   inviting  us   to  take   lunch  in 
his  private   dining   room,  which  is    just  behind  the 
conference   room  as  part   of  his  overall   chambers. 
We  met  him  afterwards   and  went  into   lunch,    and  he 
commented  that  it  was   a  most  important  decision 
that  the   court  had  handed  down   today   and  we  would 
hear  a  lot  about  it.      We  had  a  very  pleasant   lunch; 
we   left;   he  met   us   a  couple  of  nights    later   for 
dinner.      We   chatted  about   cabbages   and  kings   and — 

This  was  your  dinner  in  your — 

At   the  hotel  where  we  were  staying,   he   joined  us. 
Mrs.    Warren  was   still  out  here;   she    flew  back  on 
Thursday,   June   18.      In   fact,  we  met  her  at  the 
airport   as  we  were   returning  west;   she  was   just 
arriving  in  Washington.      He  had  been  out  making 
the   commencement  address    at   Stanford  on   the   14th 
of  June    (I   remember  because  the  opinions  were   rendered 
on  our  granddaughter's   tenth  birthday,  which  was   the 
15th  of  June) . 
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Feigenbaum: 


Fry: 


Feigenbaum: 


He'd   flown   all  night  to  be  there    for  opinion 
day.      This  was   in   1964.      We  had  a  very  pleasant 
evening  with  him  a  couple  of  days   later,   June   17, 
and  as   a  result  of  those   conversations   and  the   rest 
of  it,   I   can't  help  but   feel   that  the   decision  was 
primarily  motivated  by  this   same    forever-searching 
by  him  to  protect  the   little  man,   irrespective  of 
color,    and  that  he    felt  that   this  one-man  one-vote 
decision  was  necessary  to  enable  the   colored  people 
in  the  southern  states   to  properly  exercise   their 
franchise.      I'm  satisfied  that  that's  what  motivated 
it,    and  of  course,    it   again  shows   the   change   in   the 
man. 

This  was   directly   the  opposite,   if  there   could 
be   anything  directly  opposite   in  politics   of  his 
attitude  many  years  before  in   California,  when  he 
was   all  in   favor  of  the   so-called   federal  plan, 
under  which  the  state   senate  was   given   anything 
but  a  basis  of  one-man  one-vote,    feeling   as  governor 
of  California  that  it  was   important  to  protect  the 
farmer,  who  to  a  great   degree  he   thought,    and  it's 
true,   is  the  backbone  of  the   state — to  protect 
the    farmer  as    against  being  completely   dominated  by 
mass  population  in   cities.      So  as  governor,  he    felt 
that  was  necessary.      But  then  when  he   sheds   that  robe 
or  position   and  becomes   a  judge,   interpreting  the 
Constitution  in  the   light  of  the  nation   as  he   sees 
it,  he   changes  his  position   completely,    as  he    felt 
he  had  to  do. 

I   don't  know   that  he  would  characterize  it 
the   same  way,   but  that's   all   I   can  do. 

Did  you  get   any  indication   of  him   from  his   reaction 
to  public  response  to  some  of  his  previous   decisions, 
like  prayer  in  the   schools? 

No.      Any   conversations   that  we  had  were  purely 
personal.      And  you  know  I  have   great   affection    for 
the  man   as   a  wonderful  human  being,    and  perhaps   some 
of  the   things    I've   said  have  been   colored  by   that, 
but  I   don't   think  so.      I   think  history  will  probably 
show  him  to  be   a  great   deal  greater  and  more  important 
in   the   development  of  the   country   than   I    can  even 
recognize  with  my  myopic  vision. 
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Fry:  Well,   that's   a  good  note   to  end  the   interview  on, 


End  of  Interview 


[After  reading   this  transcript,  Mr. 
Feigenbaum  wrote   the    following   ad 
dendum  regarding  the   Chief  Justice's 
feelings   about  heading  the  Warren 
Commission  to  investigate   the   assas 
sination  of  President  Kennedy.      At 
the  time  of  writing    (January,   1976) 
Mr.    Feigenbaum  had  not  read  Warren's 
own   account  of  this   in  his   auto 
biography,  which  was   in  process   at 
Doubleday,    Inc.] 


The   Chief  Justice   and  his   daughter     Dorothy 
took   dinner  with  Mrs.    Feigenbaum,  me,    and  the 
other  members   of  my   family   at  the  hotel   in 
which  we  were   staying   in  Washington,    D.C.,    on 
Wednesday  evening,    June   17,   1964.      The   Chief 
Justice   and  his   daughter  visited  with   us   in 
our  rooms  before   and  after  dinner,    and  I   had 
the  opportunity  of  chatting   at  some   length 
with  the   Chief  Justice.      He  had  had  dinner 
the  night  before   at  the  St.    Regis  Hotel   in  New 
York,    I  believe   in   connection  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  memorial   to  President  Kennedy   and 
had   flown   to  New  York  that   day  with  President 
Johnson  on  Air  Force   I. 

In  the   course  of  the   conversation  the   Chief 
Justice  talked  about  what  was   then  or  subse 
quently  known   as  the   "Warren   Commission" ; 
[saying]    that  President  Johnson  had  called 
the   Chief  Justice   asking  that  he   accept  the 
chairmanship  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the   assassination  of  President  Kennedy.      The 
Chief  Justice  told  me   that  he   told  President 
Johnson  that  he  thought  it  highly  inadvisable 
for  him  to  head  or  to  serve  on   a  commission 
or  body   intended  to  conduct  such   an  investi 
gation.      As    I   recollect,   the   Chief  Justice 
said  that  he   initially   refused  because  of 
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the  fact  that  any  prosecution  of  the  crime 
might  reach  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  which 
event  he  would  have  to  disqualify  himself, 
as  well  as  on  the  grounds  that  he  thought  it 
improper  or  at  least  very  unwise  for  any 
member  of  the  Court  to  accept  outside  duties 
which  might  lessen  his  ability  to  devote  all 
possible  time  to  the  business  of  the  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  say  that 
President  Johnson  was  most  insistent  and 
stated  that  he  felt  that  unless  the  Chief 
Justice  would  chair  such  an  investigatory 
commission  there  would  be  a  multitude  of 
commissions  or  committees  appointed  by 
the  city  officials  of  Dallas,  by  each  of 
the  houses  of  the  Texas  legislature  (and 
possibly  by  the  Governor  of  Texas) ,  as  well 
as  one  or  more  Congressional  Committees; 
that  the  President  believed  it  to  be  most 
important  to  head  off  such  a  situation 
and  that  he  felt  that  a  commission  headed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  was  the  only  way  of 
doing  it.   The  Chief  Justice  said  that  he 
reluctantly  felt  he  had  to  accede  to  what 
was  almost  a  demand  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  despite  the  Chief's  own 
personal  feelings. 


Transcribed  by:  pat  Raymond 
Final  Typist:   Mary  Millman 
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Samuel  Ladar 
—  S.F.  Lawyer, 
Civic  Leader 


By  Bill  Wallace 
Chronicle  Stuff  Writer 

Samuel  A,  Ladar,  87,  a  promi 
nent  San  Francisco  attorney  who 
served  as  president  of  the  city's 
Board  of  Education  and  Police 
Commission  during  the  1960s,  died 
Monday  at  his  home  in  Pacific 
Heights. 

Mr.  Ladar  was  noted  for  his 
lifelong  service  with  educational, 
religious  and  charitable  organiza 
tions. 

"He  worked  tirelessly  in  the 
community  for  the  things  he  be 
lieved  in,  and  he  wasn't  afraid  of 
the  leadership  role,"  said  his  son, 
Jerrold,  in  a  speech  to  the  Boalt 
Hall  Alumni  Association  during 
ceremonies  honoring  Mr.  Ladar 
last  June.  "About  the  only  thing  he 
wasn't  any  good  at  was  blowing  his 
own  horn." 

Mr.  Ladar  was  born  in  the 
Mother  Lode  community  of  Jack 
son.  He  moved  to  San  Francisco  at 
a  young  age  and  attended  Laguna 
Honda  Grammar  School  and  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  in  the 
city,  earning  money  in  his  spare 
time  as  a  newsboy  for  the  Examin 
er  and  Call-Bulletin  newspapers. 

He  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia  at  Berkeley  hi  1928  and 
graduated  from  Boalt  Hall  in  1928. 

After  law  school,  Mr.  Ladar 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Steinhart, 
Feigenbaum  and  Goldberg.  He  was 
with  the  firm  for  62  years,  ulti 
mately  becoming  a  full  partner. 

Mr.  Ladar  spent  years  in  gov 
ernment  service.  He  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  San  Francisco  school 
board  from  1960  to  1967  and  was 
the  board's  president  in  1962.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Police  Com 
mission  in  1967  and  was  its  presi 
dent  in  1968. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  crime 
task  force  from  1968  until  1971, 
and  also  served  on  two  state  com 
missions:  the  California  Commis 
sion  on  Certificated  Employment 


Practices  and  the  postwar  Commit 
tee  on  Resettlement  of  Displaced 
Persons. 

Mr.  Ladar  also  found  time  to 
work  with  a  variety  of  charitable, 
religious  and  professional  organi- 
'zations,  including  the  Boalt  Hall 
.alumni  committee,  United  Way, 
Mount  Zion  Hospital,  the  Ameri 
can  Jewish  Committee,  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  Marin  and  the  Peninsula.  . 

Mr.  Ladar  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Sylvia;  his  son,  Jerrold;  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  Joyce.  He  is 
also  survived  by  two  grandsons, 
Jeffrey  B.  and  Jonathan  M.  Ladar, 
and  by  several  nieces  and  neph 
ews.  .;•  i,7!  i  •  -.,-  •• .-.  •. 

A  public  memorial  service  will 
be  held  at  4  p.m.  Thursday  at  Tem 
ple  Emanu-El.  Mr.  Ladar's  family 
has  requested  that  any  contribu 
tions  in  his  memory  be  made  to  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the 
Jewish  Community  Federation  En 
dowment  Fund,  or  the  John  Ker- 
ner  Cancer  Fund  at  Mt.  Zion  Hospi 
tal. 
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Date  of  Interview:  23  October  1973 

Place:  In  the  office  of  Samuel  Ladar,  law  firm  of  Steinhart,  Goldberg, 
Feigenbaum,  and  Ladar,  San  Francisco 

Those  Present;  Mr.  Ladar  and  interviewer  Amelia  Fry 


The  Interview: 

This  interview  with  Mr.  Ladar,  law  partner  with  the  late  Jesse  Steinhart, 
was  the  result  of  a  fortunate  serendipity.  After  Mr.  Feigenbaum's  interview 
in  the  law  firm  in  the  morning,  we  were  joined  for  lunch  by  Mr.  Ladar,  who 
told  us  of  Jesse  Steinhart 's  views  on  race  relations  as  a  part  of  his  general 
concern  in  civic  affairs.   Because  a  great  many  interviewees  and  advisors  had 
referred  to  the  closeness  of  Jesse  Steinhart  and  Earl  Warren,  the  former's 
views  on  this  subject  seemed  to  be  worthwhile  documenting  as  a  possible 
background  of  opinion  relating,  much  later,  to  the  Brown  vs .  Board  of 
Education  desegregation  decision  of  the  "Warren  Court." 

Mr.  Ladar  is  especially  qualified  to  talk  of  community  relations  of 
any  kind,  for  his  work  in  that  field  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  civic 
duties  that  members  of  the  Steinhart  law  office  performed,  always  supported 
with  a  salary  from  the  firm.  He  was  on  the  board  of  education  in  San 
Francis c  ,  for  four  years,  starting  in  1960;  in  1964  he  became  a  San 
Francisco  police  commissioner,  after  which  Mayor  Alioto  appointed  him  to  the 
San  Francisco  Crime  Commission  in  1970. 

This  vignette,  then,  repeats  what  Mr.  Ladar  told  us  at  lunch. 


Amelia  R.  Fry 
Interviewer-Editor 


29  August  1977 
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JESSE   STEINHART,    RACE   RELATIONS.    AND  EARL  WARREN 
Date  of   Interview:      23   October   1573 


Fry:  Let  me  get  your   full  name,   Mr.    Ladar. 

Ladar:        Samuel   Ladar. 

Fry:  Can  you  tell  me  when  you  first  began  here   at  Steinhart's 

office? 

Ladar:  Yes,    in    1928. 

Fry:  So  you  knew  Mr.  Steinhart,  then,  for  a  long  time. 

Ladar:  Yes. 

Fry:  Were  you  at  all  involved  with  his  work  with  Earl  Warren? 

Ladar:  No,  I  wasn't. 

Fry:  I  wondered  how  early   that  began. 

Ladar:        You  see,    I  was    a  very  young   clerk   in   the  office.      I   ran 
the  errands    and   filed  papers    and  did   legal   research    for 
many  years.      And  of   course,    I   began   to  do  other  work   in 
the  office.      But   I  was   the   junior  in  the  office   during 
all  of  that   time. 

Fry:  Well,  when  we  had  lunch   today,   someone  mentioned  the 

attorney  general's   race   that  Earl  Warren   ran  in   1938, 
and  I  wondered  if  you  had  any   idea  of  Mr.    Steinhart's 
role   in   that.      Do  you  think  that  he  saw  Warren   as   good 
material? 

Ladar:        I  wasn't  involved  in  that,   that's  what  I'm  trying   to  say. 
I   told  you  at   lunch  that   I   recall  discussions   that  he 
had  with  Earl  Warren  when  he  was   governor  about  the    role 
that   the   governor  ought   to  play   in  integrating   the  Negro 
community   and  in   fighting   communism.      I   told  you  about 
that,    I   believe.      That   I   happened  to  hear. 


Fry: 
Ladar: 


Fry: 
Ladar : 


Fry: 
Ladar: 


Fry: 


Could  you  put   that  on   tape    for  us? 

Sure.      Mr.    Steinhart,   because  of  community   relations 
work  that  he  was  engaged  in  in  the  San  Francisco   area, 
believed  very  strongly  that   the  Negro,   generally,  was 
the   victim  of  discrimination,    and  that  there  ought  to 
be   a  program  to  bring  the  Negro  into   the  mainstream 
of  American   life.      This  was   long  before   it  became  part 
of  the  program  of  government  generally.      And  Mr. 
Steinhart  involved  me   in  the   local   community   relations 
work.      In   fact,    I  took  his  place   later  on  on   a  committee 
here   in  San  Francisco. 

What   committee  was   that? 

The  Jewish   Community   Relations   Council  of  San  Francisco; 
[I   served]    knowing  how  strongly  Mr.    Steinhart   felt   about 
that   and  being  involved  with  him  in  the   community   rela 
tions   committee.      There  were   a  number  of  San  Francisco 
people  that  worked  with  him  on  it.      They   used  to  meet 
and  discuss   problems-- 

In   race   relations? 

Yes,    community   relations   in  general;    it  wasn't   confined 
to   race   relations.      But   race   relations  were   certainly   a 
part  of  it.      So   I   sat   in   on  some  of  the  discussions  where 
the  governor  was  present.      And  I  heard  Mr.    Steinhart 
relate  to  him  how  important  he  thought  it  was   and  how 
a  man   in  Governor  Warren's  position  ought  to  really   count 
that   as   a  priority   in  terms  of  the   things   that  he  had 
to  do.      And  the  Governor  was   very  interested  in   it.      And 
I  think  that  Mr.    Steinhart  was   really  probably   the    father 
of  the  Governor's   thinking  on  that  subject. 

His  point  was   that  if  twenty  million  Negroes,   more 
or  less,   in   the   country  were  going  to  be   disenfranchised, 
it  was  silly  not  to  expect  them  to  become    friendly   toward 
the  people  who  urged  them  to  become   communists   or  urged 
them  to  oppose  the  system  that  we  now  have.      And,    as   I 
say,  when   I    later  saw  what  Earl  Warren  did  in   that   field, 
I   realized  that  it  went  back   to  those  original   conversa 
tions.      Because   at  the  time   that  Mr.    Steinhart   and  Earl 
Warren  were   discussing  that,   it  wasn't  being  generally 
discussed  along  those   lines.      That's  what   I   told  you  at 
noon  today. 

Yes.      That's    an  interesting  point  that  we  hadn't  picked 
up  before,   his   view   of  the   Negro  community   and  the 


Fry: 


potential  there    for  the   communist   cause. 


Ladar:        Yes.      Now,    I    can't   tell  you  that  Earl  himself  didn't    feel 
that  way.      I    can  only  tell  you  that  it  was   a  very  definite 
subject  of  conversation   and  planning  between  Earl  Warren 
and  Jesse   Steinhart.      Earl's   still  alive;   he'd  remember 
that.      Talk  to  him  about  it. 

Fry:  He  might   remember  that  if  we   ask  him. 

Are  there   any  other  social   issues   that  you  remember? 
With  both   of  the  men  being   lawyers,    for  instance,    I  wonder 
if  there  were  ever  any  discussions  of  criminal  procedure 
that  might   anticipate   the  Miranda  decision? 

Ladar:  No,  I  don't  recall  any  of  that.  Earl  has  been  a  leader 
in  that,  but  I  don't  recall  that  Mr.  Steinhart  was  ever 
that  much  involved  in  what  the  criminal  rules  were. 

Fry:  Well,  his  practice  was  primarily   civil. 

Ladar:        Oh,    civil  and  corporate,   yes.      Very  much   a  corporate 
lawyer,   yes. 

Fry:  Could  you  give   us    any   idea  of  how   close   the   two  men 

were?     Did  they   visit  back   and   forth   a  lot? 

Ladar:  Oh  yes.  They  were  very  good  friends,  very  good  friends 
and  very  much  prone  to  visit  with  each  other. 

Fry:  For  instance,  would  then-Attorney  General  Warren,   or 

Governor  Warren,   pop  in  here   very  often? 

Ladar:        Yes,   he  was   constantly   in   and  out,   yes. 

Fry:  Like  every  week?     I  mean,    could  you  give   us   some  — 

Ladar:        I   don't  want  to  become   like   the  witnesses   in  the  Watergate 
easel 

Fry:  I  hate  to  tie  you  down  but  I   also  need  to  get  a  picture. 

Ladar:        You  can't   tie  me   down   and  you  can't  get   a  picture  because 
I   don't   remember  that. 

Fry:  But  it  was   constant   and  regular? 

Ladar:  Oh  yes,  they  were  close  friends  and  constantly  visiting 
with  each  other. 


Fry:  Is    there   anything  else  that  you  want   to   add  on  this 

relationship? 

Ladar:        Well,   it's    just  that  I'd  be  placing  myself  in   a   false 
position  if  I   tried  to  tell  you  that   I  was   really   in 
volved,   because   I  wasn't   that  much   involved,   except  in 
community   relations  work.      As   I   told  you,   Mr.    Steinhart 
interested  me   in  it  at  an  early   date.      And  then  when 
he  kind  of  moved  out  of  that   field,    I  kind  of  stepped 
in   and  took  over. 


[End  of  InterviewJ 


Final  Typist:      Mary  Millman 
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Date  of  Interview:   23  October  1973 

Place:   In  the  office  of  John  H.  Steinhart,  law  firm  of  Steinhart, 
Goldberg,  Feigenbaum,  and  Ladar,  San  Francisco 

Those  Present:  Mr.  B.  J.  Feigenbaum,  Mr.  Steinhart,  and  interviewer 
Amelia  Fry 


The  Interview: 

John  H.  Steinhart  is  the  son  of  Jesse  Steinhart.  This  two-session 
interview  attempts  to  shed  light  on  the  texture  of  the  relationship  between  Earl 
Warren  and  the  elder  Steinhart  (deceased  in  1965)  and  to  clarify  some  of  the 
specific  areas  in  which  Mr.  Steinhart  could  have  influenced  Warren's  thought 
and  political  life.  Such  analytical  discourse  on  one's  own  father  is  a  tall 
order ,  and  John  Steinhart  rose  to  the  challenge  by  laying  the  contextual  ground 
work  in  a  first  session  then  building  on  it  in  the  second. 

It  was  at  lunch  after  B.  J.  Feigenbaum's  interview  session  that  Mr.  Stein 
hart  agreed  to  try  taping  his  recollections  of  his  father.  Even  with  a  busy 
schedule,  he  made  time  available  that  day,  between  lunch  and  his  first  afternoon 

appointment  then  again  later  in  the  day  before  he  went  home.  In  the  second 
session,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  interviewer,  he  added  comments  about  his 
mother,  Amy  Sussman  Steinhart,  who  also  had  contributed  her  sizable  talents  to 
the  community  and  the  state,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  public  affairs  and 
education. 

Mr.  Steinhart  answered  the  interviewer's  questions  with  an  earnest  effort 
to  be  accurate  and  to  avoid  answering  questions  in  those  areas  which  had  escaped 
his  notice  or  experience  when  he  was  a  youth.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to 
survey  the  broad  and  complex  pattern  of  memories  of  one's  father  and  mother 
and  to  select  and  condense  them  for  an  interview.  Questions  by  an  outsider 
at  times  must  seem  irrelevant  and  lacking  in  the  assumptions  or  frames  of 
reference  of  the  general  family  experience.  But  Mr.  Steinhart' coped  with 
the  questions,  managing  to  draw  on  his  more  definite  memories  and  at  the  same 
time  relate  his  answers  as  much  as  possible  to  what  historians  (and,  by  proxy, 
the  interviewer)  would  want  to  know. 

The  interview  transcription  was  corrected  by  the  interviewer  then  sent  to 
Mr.  Steinhart  for  his  further  review  and  emendations,  which  were  few.  Upon 
its  return  the  manuscript  was  final- typed,  proofed,  and  indexed. 


ii 


The  interview  attains  added  importance  in  the  light  of  the  poverty  of 
written  sources  pertaining  to  this  significant  California  family.  John 
Steinhart  tells  us  in  the  interview  that  the  files  of  neither  his  father  nor 
his  mother  were  preserved.  In  fact  in  later  conversations  with  the  interviewer 
he  emphasized  that  there  are  no  family  papers  at  all  that  he  knows  about.  His 
aunt,  Amy  Steinhart  Braden,  left  only  a  1965  memoir  entitled  Child  Welfare  and 
Community  Service,  which  she  taped  for  this  office.  History,  therefore,  is 
especially  indebted  to  John  Steinhart  for  this  effort  which,  under  the 
constraints  of  time  and  budget  is  admittedly  limited  in  focus  but  nonetheless 
does  much  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  state. 


Amelia  R.  Fry 

Int  ervi  ewer-Edi  tor 
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Date  of  Interview:  October  23,  1973 

Participants:  Amelia  Fry 

John  H.  Steinhart 
B . J .  Feigenbaum 

SESSION  I 


I  INTEREST  OF  FATHER  (JESSE  STEINHART)  IN  POLITICS 

Fry:    [leaving  Feigenbaum's  office]  If  we're  going  to  interview  John 
H.  Steinhart  now,  do  you  want  to  sit  in? 

BJF:*   Yes.  He  is  Jesse's  only  son.  Jesse  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
daughter,  Louise,  is  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Loeb  of  New  York. 

[tape  off  during  walk  down  the  hall  to  Steinhart 's  office  and 
ensuing  introductory  conversations] 

Fry:    [to  Steinhart]  Why  don't  we  start  with  your  giving  me  an  idea  of 

the  period  when  you  first  became  aware  of  your  father's  interest  in 
politics? 

JHS:    Well,  that's  easy.  From  the  day  I  was  conscious  of  politics,  in  the 
late  1920s,  he  was  always  interested  in  politics.  Both  he  and 
my  mother,  Amy  Sussman  Steinhart,  were  interested  in  politics.  It 
was  a  mutual  concern.  And  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  he  was  inter 
ested  in  politics. 

Fry:    Did  he  ever  decide  himself  that  he  might  want  to  run  for  office? 
JHS:    He  was  very  emphatic;  he  never  wanted  to  hold  office. 
Fry:    So  what  did  he  want  to  do? 

BJF:    [sotto  voce  to  Steinhart]  He  was  assistant  city  attorney  under  Percy 
Moore . 

JHS:    Oh,  he  was?   [to  Fry]  He  said  he  was  assistant  city  attorney;  I 
didn't  know  that.  But  I  can  remember  that  he  never  seemed  to  be 


*B.J.  Feigenbaum.   See  also  his  interview  in  this  series. 


JHS:    interested  in  holding  office  himself.  He  wanted  a  good  man  for  a 
particular  spot  and  he  vas  interested  in  good  government. 

He  started  out  years  ago,  "before  he  vas  married  actually, 
campaigning  vith  Hiram  Johnson.  He  was  also  a  Bull  Mooser.  That 
goes  way  before  my  time,  but  it  started  there. 

Fry:    Were  most  of  the  people  that  he  supported  for  office  considered  the 
Hiram  Johnson  type  of  Republican? 

JHS:    I  can't  answer  that;  I  don't  know. 

Fry:    What  were  the  main  things,  then,  that  he  did  in  the  way  of  supporting 
a  candidate?  What  activities  would  this  include,  that  you  were 
aware  of  from  the  home  standpoint? 

JHS:    Well,  you've  got  to  remember,  I  was  very  young  when  most  of  this 
happened.  But  there  were  conferences  with  the  candidates,  there 
were  dinner  parties  at  which  people  were  gathered  together  to  support 
the  candidate  or  discuss  the  candidate. 

My  first  recollection  was  when  he  decided  he  wanted  to  back 
C.C.  Young  for  governor.  I  was  very  young  then,  but  I  remember  he 
got  together  a  dinner  party  at  which  C.C.  Young  was  present,  Burt 
Meek  was  present .  He  was  always  interested  in  a  man  who  was  quali 
fied  to  give  good  government . 

Fry:    Can  you  give  us  some  indication  of  how  he  would  define  "good  govern 
ment?"  In  other  words,  what  was  his  background  and  what  did  he 
major  in?  How  did  he  define — ? 

JHS:    I  can't  answer  what  he  majored  in.  He  went  to  Lowell  High  School, 
graduated  from  Lowell,  went  to  the  University  of  California,  grad 
uated  from  there,  and  I  think  he  graduated  from  Hastings  Law  School, 
which  was  the  California  law  school  then. 

Yes,  it's  easy  to  define  what  his  interest  in  good  government 
was:  he  wanted — I'll  call  it  progressive  government .with  absolute 
integrity  in  government  and  in  the  man  holding  office.  He  insisted 
on  the  highest  of  integrity.  That's  it.  That's  pretty  tough. 

Fry:    One  of  the  questions  which  everybody  will  want  to  know  is  whether  he 
had  any  interests  which  at  that  time  could  have  been  influenced  by 
government . 

JHS:    For  example?  I  don't  follow  that. 


Fry:    For  example,  I'll  give  you  one  which  I  think  isn't  true  "but  it's 
a  good  example.  For  instance,  something  which  could  possibly  be 
traced  to  a  "vested  interest,"  such  as  interest  in  an  oil  company 
or  anything  like  this. 

JHS:    Never,  he  Just  couldn't  do  that. 
Fry:    Your  father's  sole  "business  was  law? 

JHS:    Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  refused  to  represent  clients  if  he 
thought  they  wanted  him  to  use  his  influence.  In  no  way  would  he 
permit  his  influence  with  any  office  holder  to  be  used  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

Fry:    Was  this  personal  ethics  system  of  his  supported  by  a  religious  core 
of  beliefs?  How  would  you  explain  this  to  future  generations ,  who 
may  view  this  period  through  Watergate? 

JHS:    Well,  I'm  not  sure  it  needs  explanation,  but  let  me  put  it  to  you 

this  way:  those  were  his  standards.  He  wanted  good  government  and 
he  knew  you  couldn't  have  good  government  if  you  could  use  influence 
for  your  own  personal  gain.  That  was  part  of  it.  So  he  would 
never  use  his  position  for  personal  gain. 

Fry:    How  did  he  go  about  choosing  candidates?  Was  he  frequently  the  first 
person  to  spot  a  man? 

JHS:    I  can't  answer  that.  It's  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  would  go  about 
choosing.  If  he  would  hear  of  a  man  who  had  an  outstanding  repu 
tation  for  ability  and  integrity,  then  that  would  interest  him,  and 
'  2  would  look  into  the  background  and  training,  I  assume.  But  I 
really  can't  answer  that. 

Fry:    Was  he  involved  in  any  already-formed  political  groups  through  which 
he  could  work? 

JHS:    I  don't  think  so,  to  any  degree.  I  don't  remember  any  political 
groups  with  which  he  had  any  affiliation.  He  was  a  Republican; 
at  one  time  he  was  a  delegate  to  a  presidential  convention,  appointed 
by  Warren. 

Fry:    Was  that  1936? 

JHS:    I  think  it  was  the  Eisenhower -Nixon  convention. 

Fry:    Oh,  '52. 

Did  you  ever  go  along  with  him  on  anything  like  a  convention? 


JHS:    Wasn't  invited. 

Fry:    Were  you  also  very  active  politically,  early  in  your  career? 

JHS:    No,  I  never  was. 

Fry:    You  mentioned  that  you  worked  as  a  law  clerk  in  Attorney  General 
Warren's  office  for  a  year.  I  wonder  if  we  could  take 
a  minute  and  let  you  give  your  impressibns  of  that.  Particularly, 
what  we  need  is  something  on  James  Oakley,  "because  he  died  very 
suddenly  "between  interview  sessions  with  this  project. 

JHS:    Well,  I  knew  Jim  Oakley,  "but  that's  a  long  time  ago.  Jim  left 

and  "became  a  judge.  The  impressions  I  can  give  you,  and  I'd  sort 
of  like  to  give  them — I  was  just  a  law  clerk,  Just  out  of  law 
school,  hadn't  passed  the  "bar  when  I  started.  I  passed  the  "bar 
during  the  time  I  was  working  there.  I  was  there  for  a  very  short 
time. 

The  thing  that  was  most  interesting  about  working  in  the 
attorney  general's  office  was  that  on  holidays  at  least  half  of 
the  young  fellows  were  there  working  "because  there  was  a  tremen 
dous  esprit  de  corps  in  the  attorney  general's  office  and  they  were 
interested  in  working  for  Warren.  None  of  them  that  I  knew  intended 
to  make  a  career  out  of  being  a  deputy  attorney  general,  and  while 
they  were  there  they  Just  worked  as  hard  as  they  could  work  and 
produced.  The  man  had  the  capacity  to  draw  that  out  of  you — that  is, 
the  man  Earl  Warren. 

Fry:    He  prided  himself  on  getting  cases  ready  in  a  hurry  and  moving  them 
through  the  courts. 

JHS:    Well,  I  was  Just  a  law  clerk,  so  I  can't  answer  that;  I  didn't 

know  everything  that  was  going  on.  But  it  was  amazing  the  number  of 
people,  particularly  the  deputies  he  had  brought  in,  who  were  there 
working  on  the  holidays  when  the  office  was  really  closed. 

Fry:  Who  impressed  you  the  most  in  his  attorney  general's  office? 

JHS:  Oh,  I  was  too  young  to  give  an  opinion. 

Fry:  You  were  there  toward  the  end  of  his  term,  you  said. 

JHS:  No,  I  was  there  in  191*!. 

Fry:    Were  you  there  when  the  question  was  roiling  about  the  removal  of 
the  Japanese- Americans? 


JHS:    No,  I'd  left. 

Fry:    Were  you  at  all  aware  of  the  furor  over  control  of  civil  defense 
in  California  that  Warren  vas  embattled  in  vith  the  governor? 

JHS:    No. 

Fry:    Did  you  have  any  ideas  at  that  time  about  the  administrative  pro 
cedures  in  the  attorney  general's  office  and  whether  they  were 
helpful? 

JHS:    Iccan't  answer  that.  Again,  I'd  Just  gotten  out  of  law  school 
and  I  wasn't  there  long  enough. 

Fry:    Okay.  Well,  now  Just  tell  me  how  your  father  and  Earl  Warren  got 
to  know  each  other,  when  you  were  aware  that  they  were  friends. 

JHS:    This  is  merely  a  recollection,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it's 

correct  or  not,  "but,  as  I  say,  my  father  heard  about  the  district 
attorney  in  Alameda  who  was  doing  an  unusually  good  Job,  and  he 
wanted  to  meet  him  and  arranged  to  meet  him  and  did  so.  And  from 
then  on,  the  relationship  grew. 

Fry:    Can  you  give  us  some  indication  of  how  close  they  became?  Were  they 
visitors  in  each  other's  homes? 

JHS:    Oh, yes.  They  became  rather  close.  It's  a  hard  relationship  to 

describe.  But  I  would  say  yes,  they  were  very  close,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  mutual  respect  and  admiration  between  the  two. 
They  valued  each  other's  opinions  very  highly. 

Fry:    Was  the  relationship  between  the  two  families  or  primarily  between 
the  two  men? 

JHS:    Primarily  between  the  two  men,  although  my  father's  second  wife, 

Genevieve  Steinhart,  did  become  a  fairly  good  friend  of  Mrs.  Warren. 

Fry:    Do  you  remember  family  picnics?  You  would  remember  that  horde  of 
Warren  children  if  you  ever  went  on  a  picnic  with  them! 

JHS:    Well,  the  whole  family  used  to  visit  my  father's  home  in  Los  Altos. 
They'd  come  there  and  spend  the  day.  It  was  a  real  family  outing. 

Fry:    Then  later  on,  as  Warren's  terms  as  governor  progressed,  did  this 
closeness  continue? 

JHS:    To  my  best  recollection,  yes,  it  did  continue,  although  I  wasn't 

around  at  that  time  to  see  it  progress .  I  forget — when  was  Warren 
governor? 


Fry:    From  »U2  to  '53. 

JHS:    Well,  from  '1*2  td  'U6  I  wasn't  around  too  much.  I  vas  in  the  Navy. 
From  '46  to  '52  there  are  other  people  who  can  tell  you  more  about 
the  relationship  than  I  can. 


II  PROFILE  OF  FATHER 


Fry:    Well,  could  you  kind  of  give  us  a  social  profile  of  your  father? 
I  knov  how  hard  this  is  to  do;  I  don't  think  I  could  do  it  on  my 
father.  But  we  need  to  know  what  this  man  believed  in  and  what 
he  felt  was  right  and  wrong  in  terms  of  what's  good  for  society 
and  what's  good  for  government  to  participate  in. 

JHS:    I'll  try.  Now,  Mr.  Feigenbaum  said  this  is  a  very  complex  man,  and 
believe  me,  he  was  complex. 

BJF:    He  was  a  genius. 

JHS:    Yes.  I  think  his  greatest  single  quality  had  to  be  his  human  under 
standing  of  people  and  the  needs  of  people.  He  had  it  developed 
to  a  unique  degree.  Whether  he  was  born  with  it  or  acquired  it, 
I  don't  know.  It  Just  was  always  in  him.  I  lived  closely  with  him 
for  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  and  I  never  saw  that  man  do  any 
thing  that  even  came  close  to  a  mean  act  in  his  entire  life!  He 
just  was  incapable  of  doing  anything  like  that.  It  Just  was  an 
instinctive  reaction  to  him. 

Socially,  he  could  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining  people 
that  you'd  ever  want  to  sit  down  at  a  dinner  table  or  a  party  with. 
!T2  had  a  delightful  sense  of  humor.  He  could  also  Just  turn  things 
off.  He  was  off  in  his  own  thoughts  and  he'd  turn  things  off  at 
that  point,  and  that  was  that.  He  was  a  very  loving  man.  Some 
times  he  was  most  outgoing,  other  times  he  wasn't  particularly 
outgoing.  He  was  always  thinking  about  some  subject  matter. 
There  wasn't  any  time  that  he  wasn't  thinking  of  something  that  was 
to  take  place  in  the  future.  He  lived  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  and  he  was  always  most  constructive  in  his  thoughts.  He 
had  a  keenly  analytical  mind  and  he  had  the  capacity  of  shoving 
aside  the  irrelevant  and  getting  right  to  the  heart  of  the  question. 
He  had  that  unique  capacity. 

He  enjoyed  his  family;  he  loved  to  travel.  He  was  a  great 
gardener;  he  loved  to  landscape  and  he  loved  to  garden. 

Now,  there's  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  him.  I  don't  know  what 
else  I  can  add  without  getting  inconsistent. 
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Fry:    Oh,  don't  be  afraid  of  being  inconsistent  because  most  people  are; 
they  usually  have  Jagged  profiles.  But  I  was  wondering  about  his 
other  interests.  For  instance,  were  there  music  and  art  in  his 
life? 

JHS:    No,  no. 

Fry:    Gardening  primarily. 

BJF:    Education. 

JHS:    Yes,  I'm  reminded  that  he  was  very  vitally  interested  in  education, 
which  later  came  out  when  he  became  a  regent  of  the  University 
[1950  to  1962].  My  mother  was  on  the  state  board  of  education, 
and  he  couldn't  help  but  participate  and  be  interested  in  the  things 
that  were  taking  place  in  that  scene.  He  was  always  vitally  inter 
ested  in  the  educational  problems,  the  school  problems,  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  But  when  it  came  to  art  and  music,  no. 

Fry:    What  did  he  like  to  do  most  with  you  and  your  sister? 

JHS:    Well,  that's  difficult  to  say.  I  think  the  thing  he  liked  most  to 
do  with  his  kids  was  to  go  on  High  Sierra  pack  trips.  He  loved  the 
High  Sierras,  and  he  would  try  to  get  there  at  least  once  a  year  on 
a  pack  trip.  It's  difficult.  He  was  busy  with  his  law  practice, 
he  was  busy  with  his  community  activities,  and  his  first  wife,  my 
mother,  died  when  I  was  fourteen  and  my  sister  was  sixteen.  He 
was  very  attentive  to  us,  but  we  were  going  our  way  and  he  was  going 
his  way.  We  enjoyed  each  other  when  we  were  together. 

Oh,  I  guess  I  spent  more  time  with  him  in  later  years  going  on 
trips  with  him  during  the  summer.  My  sister  was  married  and  he  and 
I  traveled.  It's  hard  to  say;  it  sort  of  merges  into  history. 

Fry:    Was  that  the  first  Mrs.  Steinhart  who  was  on  the  state  board  of 
education? 

JHS:    Yes,  that's  Amy  Steinhart. 

Fry:    Were  you  familiar  with  all  of  these  civic  boards  and  things  that  he 
was  on? 

JHS:    No. 

Fry:    After  your  mother's  death,  did  your  home  continue  to  be  a  place  where 
these  dinners  and  other  social  events  were  held? 


JHS:    Not  until  he  married  Genevieve  [Tully]  Steinhart,  and  when  he  married 
Genevieve,  she  created  a  nev  social  atmosphere  where — oh,  at  that 
point  I  guess  his  life  revolved  greatly  around  the  regents  of  the 
University  and  the  problems  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  social  activity  in  the  home  again. 

Fry:    While  Mr.  Feigenbaum  and  you  and  I  were  having  lunch,  his  attitude 

toward  integration  of  the  races  was  discussed.  Were  you  aware  of  that? 

JHS:    Oh,  definitely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  shortly  after  the  war  he  spent 
quite  a  bit  of  time  putting  out  a  little  illustrated  booklet  which 
he  hoped  would  have  mass  circulation,  [to  Feigenbaum]  Joe,  do  you 
remember  that  little  booklet,  "Mr.  Somebody  Says,"  which  was  aimed 
at  race  relations?  In  addition,  he  was  instrumental  in  creating 
a  Jewish  community  relations  council  in  San  Francisco. 

Fry:    Is  there  a  copy  of  that  booklet  extant  or  do  you  know? 

JHS:    I  haven't  seen  it  for  years.  I  don't  know  where  it  is.  It  was 

something,  "Joe  Somebody  Says,"  and  there  were  little  sayings,  and 
he  spent  hours  thinking  up  these  sayings ,  and  that  was  aimed  at 
race  relations. 

Fry:  Oh,  it  was  a  series  of  quotable  little — 

JHS:  Quotable  quotes. 

Fry:  But  they  really  came  out  of  his  head? 

JHS:  They  were  all  his. 

Fry:  Gee,  that  would  be  good  to  have  if  you — 

JHS:  I  haven't  seen  one  for  years. 

Fry:    I  wonder  if  there's  one  in  the  Bancroft.  Does  it  have  his  name  on 
it  at  all? 

JHS:    No. 

Fry:    How  did  he  distribute  it,  do  you  know? 

JHS:    I  don't  remember  what  his  plan  was. 

BJF:    I'd  forgotten  it  completely  until  you  mentioned  it.  Now  I  can  see 
it. 

JHS:    I  don't  know,  maybe  Gene  Block  has  one. 
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Fry:    Well,  he  must  have  been  pretty  active  in  the  formation  of  Israel 
too,  wasn't  he? 

JHS:    No.  He  was  active  in  forming  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the 

American  Jewish  Committee,  and  you  would  have  to  go  back  into  the 
history  of  what  the  American  Jewish  Committee  was  in  those  days , 
when  it  was  formed,  and  you'd  get  pretty  much  the  story  there. 

Fry:    Of  why — 

JHS:    Well,  of  what  his  attitude  was  there.  Once  the  state  of  Israel  was 
formed,  he  was  very,  very  positive  in  his  support  of  it.  But 
originally — well,  that's  a  long,  long  tale  there. 

Let  me  express  that  a  little  differently;  I  don't  want  to 
leave  the  wrong  impression.  His  idea  was  that  the  United  States 
should  have  opened  up  immigration  to  the  refugee  Jew,  and  he  fought 
for  that,  and  he  spent  his  time  fighting  for  that,  and  of  course, 
he  wasn't  successful.  Nothing  was  successful  to  that  end. 

Fry:    Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  who  his  most  comfortable  and  closest 
friends  were?  Or  did  he  have  several  circles  of  friends?  For 
instance,  the  ones  who  would  have  helped  him  in  the  forming  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  ones  who  helped  him  with  his 
public  service — 

JHS:    Well,  he  had  his  partners  in  the  office,  whom  I  think  he  was  pretty 
close  to.  Then  he  had  his  circle  of  regents.  You  see,  you  have  to 
divide  it  into  the  phases.  You're  asking  me  now  to  go  back  in 
history  and  I  can't  offhand  recall.  At  one  point  he  had  one  set 
and  at  another  point  he  had  another  and  later  on  he  had  still  other 
circles.  He  had  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  friends.  If  you  say, 
"Who  was  his  closest?"  I  can't  answer  that. 

Fry:    Maybe  the  period  where  you  would  be  the  most  knowledgeable  would  be 
Just  before  and  as  World  War  II  broke  out?  You  were  out  of  law 
school,  or  in  law  school  and  just  out.  Maybe  you  could  comment 
on  his  circles  of  friends  in,  say,  1938  to  'U2,  in  that  period. 

JHS:    Thirty-eight  to  'te  would  be  difficult  for  me,  because  in 

'38  I  was  in  law  school.  Then  in  '1*2  came  the  war.  I  wasn't  living 
in  the  home  then,  you  see,  so  I  can't  answer  in  that  period  of  time. 

Fry:    My  reason  for  asking  was  just  to  try  to  get  some  indication  of  how 
he  fitted  into  the  total  "social  ecology"  of  the  San  Francisco  area. 
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JHS:    Well,  he  had  a  vide  acquaintanceship.  He  vas  a  leader  of  the 

Jevish  community  and  acquainted  with  all  the  other  people  vho  vere 
interested  in  the  Jevish  community.  Good  Lord,  his  side  of  the 
family  goes  "back  in  California  to  either  1851  or  1852.  That's  when 
his  parents  came  to  California.  Then  he  had  his  business  acquaint 
ances,  vho  vere  a  very  large  field,  and  then  he  had  his  political 
acquaintances,  vhich  vas  still  another  circle.  I  think  he  kept 
fairly  active  in  all  those  circles  all  his  life,  but  to  name  names 
is  a  little  difficult  for  me. 

Fry:    Well,  can  you  tell  me  anything  else  about  him  and  Earl  Warren  that 
I  haven't  asked  you?  I  knov  you  have  to  leave. 

JHS:    No,  because  most  of  that  relationship  took  place  vhen  I  vas  either 

in  college  or  later  on  living  in  my  ovn  home  or  vhen  in  the  military 
service.  After  I  got  out  of  the  service,  I  vas  having  a  hard  enough 
time  trying  to  be  a  lawyer;  I'd  been  away  from  it  for  four  years. 
There  are  other  people  vho  can  ansver  that  a  lot  better  than  I  can. 

Fry:    Was  there  any  of  Warren's  court  decisions  that  he  vas  not  happy 
vith? 

JHS:    I  don't  think  so.  I  think  he  liked  most  of  the  decisions.  I  knov 
one  thing:  the  decisions  in  the  social  field  he  thought  vere 
magnificent . 

Fry:    Was  your  father  a  Republican  all  his  life? 

JHS:    Yes,  except  vhen  he  vas  a  Bull  Mooser.  I  guess  that  counts.  Does 
that  about  ansver  your  questions? 

Fry:    If  you  think  of  something  else — 

JHS:    No.  Well,  I've  got  to  say  one  thing,  and  I'll  say  it  for  posterity: 
my  father  vas  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  I  ever  knev, 
and  that  goes  vithout  any  exception.  He  just  vas  a  remarkable 
individual,  and  he  vas  a  tremendous  human  being.  Therein  lay  his 
great  strengths  and  qualities. 

Fry:    With  his  sensitivity  to  human  needs  that  he  vas  able  to  pick  up? 

JHS:    That's  right.  He  had  it  developed  to  a  very  acute  degree,  and  of 
course,  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  very  strong.  He  vas  not 
pedantic  in  his  vay  at  all.  But  he  just  instinctively  knev  vhat 
vas  right  and  vhat  vas  wrong.  It  vas  innate  in  him. 
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SESSION  II 


III  FATHER'S  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  EARL  WARREN 


Fry:    One  of  the  points  that  came  up  in  my  mind  vhile  ve  were  talking  a 
while  ago ,  before  you  had  to  leave  for  your  appointment ,  was  that 
maybe  the  two  men  whose  ideas  Warren  was  most  sympatico  with  and 
had  the  most  respect  for  were  your  father  and  Judge  William  T . 
Sweigert.  In  his  interview,  Judge  Sweigert  comes  across  as  some 
one  who  has  arrived  at  a  certain  set  of  values  through  a  very  long 
and  thorough  intellectual  process .  And  I  wondered  about  your  father , 
if  he  was  a  primarily  intellectual  man,  who  was  well -steeped  in 
philosophy  and  the  Greeks  and  the  whole  humanitarian  tradition,  which 
was  what  Sweigert  brought  to  the  office,  or  if  your  father  supple 
mented  this  in  some  way? 

JHS:    You  can't  explain  my  father  that  simply.  He  had  an  instinctive 

reaction  to  human  values.  It  was  just  basic  in  him.  He  Just  had 
an  instinctive  sense  of  values.  Now  of  course,  he  was  very  intel 
lectual.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  spout  philosophy,  he  would 
not  deal  in  things  like  that.  It's  like  saying,  "Was  he  a  religious 
man?"  Yes,  he  was  a  tremendously  religious  man,  but  he  never 
attended  formal  religious  services.  He  never  conformed  to  a  formal 
religion.  But  yes,  he  was  an  extremely  religious  man;  it  was  the 
same  thing — he  Just  had  this  great  sense  of  human  values.  Now 
whether  that  supplemented  Bill  Sweigert  or  not,  I  can't  answer. 
Certainly  it  took  a  Bill  Sweigert  and  it  took  a  Jesse  Steinhart;  it 
took  two  men  and  it  took  many  more  besides  that,  too,  to  influence 
a  man  like  Earl  Warren.  And  I'd  say  you've  picked  three  men,  and 
they  were  entirely  different. 

Fry:    That's  another  point  that  we've  picked  up  in  our  research,  and  that 
is  that  after  Earl  Warren  became  chief  Justice,  he  did  some  very 
intensive  studying  of  the  Talmud.  And  what  I'd  like  to  do  is  kind  of 
find  out  where  you  think  this  first  began.  Do  you  know  if  he  and 
your  father  had  any  discussions  along  these  lines? 

JHS:    No,  but  I  would  doubt  it.  I  would  seriously  doubt  it.  My  dad  was 

a  great  realist;  so  was  Earl  Warren.  They  were  both  great  realists. 
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Fry:    And  didn't  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  long  conversations  about — 

JHS:    You  didn't  hear  them  talking  about — veil ,  it's  hard  to  say.  For 
example  my  dad  would  be — was  a  man  who  was  fascinated  by  the 
[Oliver  Wendell]  Holmes-[Sir  Frederick]  Pollock  letters.  I  don't 
know  if  you've  ever  read  the  Holmes -Pollock  letters.  These  were 
exchanges  by  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  Justice 
Pollock  of  the  English  bench.  Great  intellectual  letters.  That 
type  of  thing  would  fascinate  my  father.  Studying  Schopenhauer — 
he  could  take  it  or  leave  it.  He  had  his  own  basic  philosophies 
which  were  pretty  good.  I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  idea  my 
father  wasn't  intellectual.  He  was.  He  was  a  great  reader.  He 
was  always  reading  some  intellectual  volume  or  other . 

Fry:    I  wonder  if  he  and  the  Chief  Justice  ever  exchanged  books  or 
anything . 

JHS:    Oh,  I'm  sure  they  exchanged  books.  But  I  don't  think  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  personal  correspondence  between  them.  I  didn't  go 
through  my  father's  personal  files  after  his  death,  but  I  don't 
think  there  was  much  of  that  type  of  thing. 

Fry:    It  sure  would  be  valuable  if  there  were  some  correspondence — 
JHS:    Those  files  don't  exist  any  more.  Those  are  gone. 

Fry:    — because  the  development  of  Warren's  social  philosophy  is  one  of 
the  big  question  marks. 

JHS :    Why? 

Fry:    Because  of  all  the  theories  about  it.  Some  people  feel  that  his 

social  philosophy  was  always  there  and  others  feel  that  it  developed 
after  he  got  into  the  governorship  and  then  more  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

JHS:    I  disagree  with  that.  No,  I  think  he  always  had  his  social  philos 
ophy.  I  believe  they  were  there  very  strong  when  he  was  attorney 
general,  and  I  think  they  were  there  when  he  was  district  attorney 
of  Alameda  County.  I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  been  the  success 
he  was  in  those  two  offices  without  that  strong  social  policy.  I  Just 
don't  see  how  he  could  have  done  it. 

Fry:    Well,  what  do  you  base  this  on? 

JHS:    Just  my  knowledge  of  the  man,  speaking  to  him,  talking  to  him, 
listening  to  him  at  meetings  where  he  set  policy  decisions. 


Fry:    You  mean  in  the  attorney  general's  office? 

JHS:    The  attorney  general's  office.  You  see,  I  used  to  "be  privileged 
to  sit  in  on  the  veekly  meetings.  And  there  was  always  a  strong 
feeling  that  involved  social  justice.  Be  had  it  to  a  very  strong 
degree  there. 

Fry:    Now,  it  was  my  impression  a  while  ago  that  you  were  not  very  much 
of  an  observer,  or  you  didn't  have  much  of  an  opportunity  to  be 
an  observer  in  his  political  campaigns.  Is  that  right? 

JHS:    Yes,  I  didn't  take  part  in  any  of  the  political  campaigns.  I  was 
too  young  and  otherwise  occupied. 

Fry:    What  about  any  anecdotes  that  would  help  give  the  man  a  third 
dimension  for  us. 

JHS:    I  know  very  few  anecdotes  that  pertain  to  Jesse  Steinhart  and 

Earl  Warren.  You'd  see  them  in  a  social  surrounding — they  were 
both  very  unassuming,  human  people.  Earl  Warren  loved  his  family 
around  him;  my  dad  loved  his  family  around  him.  You'd  see  them  in 
a  social  gathering,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  realize  that  one  was 
as  deeply  enmeshed  as  he  was,  my  father  in  his  legal  work  and  his 
work,  which  was  a  main  thrust  of  his  life,  of  good  government,  and 
this  other  man  was  either  attorney  general  or  a  governor,  as  the  case 
may  be  at  the  time,  or  a  chief  justice.  I  mean,  they  were  just  very 
human  people.  Very  easy  to  talk  to,  very  pleasant. 

Fry:    Warren  had  some  buddies  who  were  especially  fond  of  going  to  sports 
events  with  him,  like  football  games  and  baseball  games .  Did  your 
father  ever  Join  in  that? 

JHS:    I  think  he  went  to  football  games,  with  him,  but  my  dad  was  never  a 
baseball  fan  except  in  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco  when,  I 
think  it  was,  the  Seals  and  the  Missions  played,  and  that's  going 
way  back.   [Laughter] 

Fry:  But  did  they  attend  football  games  together? 

JHS:  I  think  they  did.  I  don't  know. 

Fry:  That  was  a  big  form  of  recreation,  I  guess,  for  Warren. 

JHS:  Yes,  my  dad  liked  to  go  to  sporting  events,  particularly  football. 

Fry:    And  your  dad  backpacked  in  the  Sierras,  and,  if  I  have  it  straight, 
Warren  liked  to  go  hunting. 


JHS:  My  dad  was  not  a  hunter. 

Fry:  So  they  didn't  join  in  that. 

JHS:  No,  they  never  went  on  any  vacation  trips  together  that  I  know  of. 

Fry:  Did  the  two  families  ever  take  trips  together? 

JHS:  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Fry:  Were  the  wives  ever  involved  in  civic  events  together? 

JHS:  No. 
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IV  MOTHER ,  AMY  SUSSMAN  STEINHART 

Fry:    I  vanted  to  ask  you  more  about  your  mother  and  her  participation  in 
civic  and  political  affairs . 

JHS:    She  was  a  very  political  person.  She  vas  deeply  involved  in  the 
League  of  Women  Voters ;  she  was  deeply  involved  in  the  San  Fran 
cisco  school  issues.  I  think  she  was  quite  active  in  the  Governor 
Young  campaign,  and  I  think  it  was  Governor  Young  who  appointed 
her  to  the  state  "board  of  education,  "but  I  couldn't  bet  on  that. 
Eventually  she  served  on  the  state  board  of  education.  She  was  a 
very  highly  intellectual  person.  She  was  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  read  a  book  before  breakfast.  She  could  read  a  300-page  book 
in  an  hour  or  so;  she  could  Just  scan  the  pages.  And  she  could  do 
it  in  any  one  of  three  languages,  English,  French,  or  German. 
And  would  do  so. 

Peculiarly  enough,  she  was  a  very  sick  woman  in  her  last  years, 
very  sick,  and  she  survived  way  past  the  prognostications  of  the 
doctors.  And  in  her  remaining  years  decided  she  should  learn 
Chinese  and  proceeded  to  do  so.  She  learned  Mandarin  Chinese,  I 
think  it  was.  I'm  not  sure  which  dialect  it  was.  We  had  a  Chinese 
cook  and  she  decided  to  try  her  Chinese  out  on  the  cook,  and  it 
didn't  work  because  they  talked  the  wrong  Chinese  together. 

Fry:    Why  did  she  want  Chinese? 

JHS:    She  thought  China  was  a  country  that  was  going  to  become  a  world 
power,  and  that  was  back  in  the  early  1930s;  she  was  certain  that 
China  would  become  a  world  power.  She  had  that  vision  too. 

Fry:    And  what  was  she  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters?  Was  she  a  grand 
potentate? 

JHS:    I  don't  know.  I  know  she  was  pretty  high  up,  maybe  at  one  time 
she  was  president.  I  don't  know. 

Fry:    You  were  busy  growing  up. 

JHS:    I  was  just  a  little  kid.  She  died  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old, 
so  you  can  see  that  all  I  can  remember  are  big  meetings  and  big 
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JHS:    powwows  and  "big  telephone  calls.  I  don't  know.  My  father  and 
mother  were  a  very  devoted  couple. 

Fry:    Did  she  have  any  influence  on  what  line  of  work  you  decided  to 
follow? 

JHS:    No.  But  she  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  Jesse  Steinhart. 
Fry:    Oh  really. 

JHS:    Yes.  Both  his  wives  had  an  influence  on  him.  She  had  a  great 

influence  on  him  and  Genevieve  Steinhart  had  a  great  influence  on 
him. 

Fry:    You  mean  in  political  outlook? 

JHS:    No.  My  mother  had  a  great  influence  on  Jesse  Steinhart  in  his  early 
formative  years.  By  the  time  she  died  and  he  remarried  some  years 
later  to  Genevieve ,  Genevieve  had  a  very  strong  social  influence 
on  him. 

Fry:    You  mean  on  social  issues? 

JHS:    No,  social  life.  He  was  a  very  lucky  man;  he  was  very  happy  with 
both  women. 

Fry:    Well,  did  your  father  change  as  a  result  of  your  mother's  influence? 

JHS:    I  was  too  young  to  answer  that.  It  is  certain  that  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  him. 

Fry:    Did  they  diasagree  on  any  issues?  Was  she  different  from  him  is 
what  I  mean. 

JHS:    Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  were  very  harmonious  in  their  outlook 

on  life  and  in  their  approach  to  problems.  They  were  very  compatible 
in  that  respect. 

Fry:    Do  you  have  any  of  your  mother's  papers?  A  file  of  her  League  of 
Women  Voters  papers  would  be  interesting,  for  one  thing. 

JHS :    No ,  I  have  none  of  those . 

Fry:    Now  everybody's  scratching  for  women's  studies  and  women's  history, 
they  would  be  very  popular  items.   [Laughing] 

JHS:    No,  I  have  none  of  her  correspondece  that  would  deal  with  that. 
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Fry:    Well,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  things  that  might  be  deposited 

ultimately — it  could  be  years  from  now — in  the  Bancroft  Library. 
It  would  be  good  to  have  them  there,  filed  along  with  the  inter 
views,  and  so  forth. 

JHS:    For  more  family  history  on  Jesse's  formative  stage,  you  ought  to 
look  up  the  study  that  Amy  Steinhart  Braden  did.*  Amy  Braden  was 
his  younger  sister. 

Fry:    I  know  there's  a  lot  in  that.  Have  you  read  it? 

JHS:    Oh  yes,  I've  read  it  and  it's  very  interesting.  It's  well  done. 
Now,  Amy  Braden  was  involved  in  state  politcs  too. 

Fry:    It's  all  a  sort  of  logical  family  progression,  isn't  it? 

I  see  it  is  time  for  you  to  stop.  It  has  been  very  good  of 
you  to  make  time  in  your  schedule  to  record  today. 


* 

Amy  Steinhart  Braden,  Child  Welfare  and  Community  Service, 
an  interview  conducted  by  Edna  Tartaul  Daniel ,  The  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  Cal 
ifornia,  Berkeley,  1965. 

Transcriber:  Pat  Raymond 
Final  typist:  Pat  Raymond 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 

Time  of  Interview:    February  17,  1975 

Place  of  Interview:    The  law  offices  of  Judge  Hansen  in  Los  Angeles. 

Those  Present:        Judge  Hansen  and  the  interviewer. 

The  Interview: 

By  1975,  the  sixth  year  of  the  Warren  oral  history  series,  the 
name  Victor  Hansen  had  appeared  with  compelling  frequency  in  both 
project  research  and  taped  interviews,  usually  in  reference  to  Earl 
Warren's  1950  race  for  governor,  which  Hansen  managed  in  Southern 
California,  and  the  1952  Republican  convention. 

However,  Judge  Hansen 's  draft  of  a  partial  autobiography,  which 
he  sent  to  the  interviewer  February  10,  revealed  a  gold  mine  of 
information  on  the  military  and  civil  defense  efforts  in  World  War  II 
California  spanning  preparations  before  and  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
including  the  Japanese-American  evacuation.   These  political  and 
military  subjects  became  the  main  topics  for  discussion,  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  Japanese-American  removal,  since  the  office 
has  just  completed  two  volumes  of  interviews  on  that  topic  and 
Hansen 's  purview  gave  yet  another  dimension.   The  finished  manuscript 
became  a  combination  of  the  Judge's  written  account  ("My  Association 
with  Earl  Warren")  followed  by  the  transcript  of  the  taping  session. 

By  the  time  of  the  interview  that  February  morning,  he  had 
written  an  additional  section  to  his  reminiscences.   The  morning 
edged  away  from  us  as  the  new  information  was  incorporated  into 
interview  plans.   He  was  further  detained  by  a  client  seeking  help 
in  writing  a  will.   We  took  off  for  lunch,  where  inevitably  some 
stories  were  told  which  later  had  to  be  repeated  for  the  tape. 

His  offices  are  generous  and  well-furnished.   On  his  desk  were 
pictures  of  his  grandchildren,  and  a  large  one  of  Earl  Warren  auto 
graphed  to  him.   The  building  is  of  Southern  Mediterranean  style, 
two  stories,  which  he  had  recently  built  on  a  triangle  of  land  that 
was  an  unused  freeway  easement  on  Sunset  Boulevard  at  the  edge  of 
the  downtown  Civic  Center  neighborhood.   His  real  estate  acumen  was 
apparent  in  that  the  new  office  building  was  surrounded  by  several 
blocks  of  small,  run-down  structures  which  were  still  used  as 
residences  but  which  faced  the  imminent  fate  of  replacement  by  large, 
sleek  office  buildings. 

Judge  Hansen  is  about  average  height  with  a  no-nonsense  manner 
tempered  with  a  gentle  approach  to  the  task  or  problem  and  easy 
hospitality.   He  brought  in  a  cold  grapefruit  soft  drink  for  mid- 
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afternoon  break;  he  made  up  for  morning  time  lost  by  taping  until 
after  5:00;  and  he  called  Mary  Woolley  and  arranged  for  an  inter 
view  with  her  to  supplement  his  story  of  the  1952  Warren  delegation. 

He  approached  the  interview  process  as  one  who  bears  the 
responsibility  for  preserving  his  one  portion  of  testimony  which 
will  become  a  part  of  a  bigger  mass  of  data  on  the  election  cam 
paigns  and  wartime  California.   In  that  spirit,  he  often  sought  to 
understand  the  larger  significance  of  a  specific  question,  its 
relation  to  some  of  the  problems  of  historic  re-creation  that  had 
surfaced  in  the  six  years  of  project  research  and  recording. 
Because  of  this ,  he  often  was  able  to  direct  his  answers  with 
additional  understanding,  but  managed  to  retain  his  unusual  capacity 
for  objectivity.   Also,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  thought  about  and 
checked  out  much  of  this  in  his  preparation  of  the  autobiographical 
sketch.   At  times  his  initial  statement  in  discussing  a  point 
duplicated  his  written  account,  but  these  have  been  left  in  to  serve 
as  a  bridge.   He  goes  on  to  elucidate  in  pertinent  images  and 
anecdotes.   His  descriptions  of  people  like  General  De  Witt  and 
Colonel  Karl  Bendetsen,  for  example,  do  much  to  explain  decisions 
and  actions  in  terms  of  personality  characteristics  and  relation 
ships.   His  oral  language,  too,  gives  us  a  fuller  picture  of  the 
narrator's  own  sparkle  which  in  writing  is  often  subdued  by  the 
economy  of  the  relevant.   (His  use  of  "the  whoop-and-holler"  for 
telephone  is  a  case  in  point.) 

Even  with  a  whole  afternoon's  taping,  time  (and  the  project's 
budget)  did  not  allow  coverage  of  the  rest  of  Judge  Hansen's 
significant  career:   his  service  as  Adjutant  General  of  California 
(heading  the  National  Guard) ,  his  time  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  his  law  practice,  and  his  regency  for 
the  University  of  California.   To  compensate  somewhat  for  these 
omissions,  he  included  some  of  the  high  points  in  his  prepared 
statements. 

The  rough  transcript  was  sent  to  him  December  1,  1976,  with 
a  few  queries  about  correct  names  and  unclear  words.   In  two  weeks 
it  was  returned  and  ready  for  final  typing.   However,  somewhere  in 
the  mailing  back  and  forth,  his  written  statement  was  lost,  and 
he  had  no  carbon  copy.   The  Judge's  final  bit  of  extra  effort  for 
the  project  was  to  dictate  a  new  statement,  from  the  research  notes 
which  fortunately  he  had  kept,  so  that  the  finished  interview  could 
appear  in  conjunction  with  the  prologue  on  which  it  is  based. 


Amelia  R.  Fry,  Director 

Earl  Warren  Era  Oral  History  Project 

12  September  1977 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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From  Who's  Who  in  America: 


Hans  en,  Victor  Russell,  lawyer 
born  in  Minneapolis,  March  12, 

Son  of  Hans  A.  and  Gina  (Ericksen)  H.  Hansen. 

Student  at  U.  Cal.  at  Los  Angeles,  1923-25;  J.D.  , 
U.  So.  Cal.,  1928;  grad.  U.S.A.  Command  and  Gen. 
Staff  Sch.  , 


Married  Lillian  Clausen,  May  7,  1932;  children  - 
Marlene  Adrianne  (Mrs.  Peterson),  Victor  Russell, 
Robert  Arthur. 

Admitted  to  Cal.  "bar,  1928,  since  practiced  in 
Los  Angeles;  partner  Hansen  and  Sweeney,  1931-51; 
Judge  Superior  Court,  1951-56;  asst.  atty.  gen. 
U.S.  charge  antitrust  div.  Dept.  Justice,  1956-59; 
partner  firm  Hansen  &  Dolle,  Los  Angeles  until 
1970;  now  in  private  practice.  Adj.  gen.  of  Cal., 
19U_li6;  "brig.  gen.  Cal.  N.G.  ,  191*1*-. 

Regent  U.  Cal.,  19^6-62;  v.p.,  dir.  Braille  Inst. 
Am.  Adv.  bd.  ,  Am.  Inst.  Fine  Arts.  Mem. 
Recipient  Dickson  Alumnus  award  U.  Cal  at  Los 
Angeles,  1950,  Medal  of  Merit  State  Cal.,  1952, 
award  of  merit  Luth.  Hosp.  Soc.  So.  Cal.  Mem. 
Res.  Officers  Assn.  (past  pres.  of  Los  Angeles), 
Am.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  bar  assns.,  Mil.  Order 
World  Wars  (past  cmdr.),  Am.  Legion,  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Mason  (32  deg.  ,  Shriner). 
Club:  Sertoma. 


Author:  History  of  State  Guard  of  California, 
Tort-uous  Path  of  a  Fiduciary;  Preparation  of  Con 
demnation  Cases  for  Trial;  The  Antitrust  Laws  in  a 
Changing  Economy. 
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THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


IN    APPRECIATION 


VICTOR  R.   HANSEN 


WHEREAS,  Victor  R.  Hansen  has  served  most  faithfully  as  a  Regent  of  the 
University  of  California  from  1946  to  1962;  and 

WHEREAS,    he  devoted   great  interest  and  loyalty  to  the  University,    which 
he  attended  as  a  student  on  the  UCLA  campus,    and  to  its  alumni  activities, 
for  which  he  received  the  Edward  A.   Dickson  Achievement  Award;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  has  given  active  service  in  numerous  committees  of  The 
Regents,  including  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
and  Health  Sciences,  of  which  he  also  served  as  Chairman;  ten  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings;  seven  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Endowments;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  was  the  chief  architect  of  the  Pension  and  Retiring  Annuities 
System,  serving  as  the  leader  in  deliberations  that  elicited  nationwide  in 
terest  and  led  to  increased  retirement  provisions  for  faculty  and  emeriti; 
and 

WHEREAS,  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  service  as  a  Brigadier  General 
in  the  California  National  Guard,  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Cali 
fornia,  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  have  enabled  him  to  bring  broad 
perspective  and  experience  to  the  discharge  of  his  Regental  duties; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  The  Regents  of  the  University  ex 
press  their  appreciation  for  his  splendid  service  on  the  Board  and  commend 
him  sincerely  for  his  contributions  to  the  University;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  inscribed  in 
appropriate -manner  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hansen  as  a  token  of  the  friend 
ship  and  esteem  in  which  The  Regents  hold  him. 
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"My  Association  with  Earl  Warren" 
a  written  statement  by 

Victor  R.  Hans en 
1975 


Work  in  civil  defense  in  California  before  and 
after  Pearl  Harbor:   coordination  of  civilian 
and  military,  fear  of  sabotage,  investigation 
of  loyalty  of  Japanese,  the  Japanese  evacuation, 
and  the  return  of  the  Japanese.   Governor  Earl 
Warren's  appointment  of  Hansen  as  Adjutant 
General,  Regent  of  the  University  of  California 
(the  loyalty  oath  controversy) ,  and  as  Southern 
California  head  of  Warren's  1950  gubernatorial 
campaign. 


My_  Association  with  Earl  Warren 


On  July  1,  1941,  I  was  transferred  from  Camp  Roberts, 
California,  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and  assigned  to 

Section  of  what  was  then  the  Ninth  Corps  Area.   G3  was 
charged  with  plans,  training  and  operations.   Plans  for  the 
military  defense  of  the  West  Coast  had  been  completed  considerably 
Pfior  to  that  date:  however,  planning  for  passive  defense, 
civilian  protection  and  defense  against  possible  sabotage  was 
quite  inadequate.   Although  there  was  a  definite  feeling  among 
the  military  that  this  country  would  enter  the  war,  it  was  not 
at  all  certain  as  to  when.   Congress  and  the  public  generally 
felt  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  United  States  remain  as 
the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

Congress  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
this  country  to  enter  the  war.   There  was  a  rather  definite 
feeling  in  Congress  that  we  would  not  be  attacked  by  a  foreign 
power.   In  October  and  November  of  1941,  I  attended  the  Chemical 
Warfare  School  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland.   I  took  a  course 
that  was  primarily  concerned  with  civil  defense  and  protection.. 
We  studied  the  necessity  for  the  coordination  of  civilian  fire 
agencies  throughout  the  country  to  protect  against  extensive 
sabotage.  After  completing  the  course  at  the  Chemical  Warfare 
School,  I  was  temporarily  assigned  to  the  War  Plans  Division 
of  the  War  Department. 

In  late  November  of  1941,  I  recall  visiting  in  the 
senate  chambers,  to  hear  a  debate  between  Senator  [Tom]  Connally 
of  Texas  and  Senator  [Robert]  Taft  of  Ohio  concerning  the  need 
for  accelerated  national  defense  and  security  for  this  country. 
In  that  debate  Senator  Taft  said  substantially  as  follows: 
that  it  was  inconceivable  that  any  informed  person  would  believe 
that  any  foreign  power  would  attack  this  country.   This  was  less 
than  three  weeks  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  returned  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  shortly 
thereafter,  and  was  assigned  to  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the 
Western  Defense  Command  and  Fourth  Army,  which  was  commanded  by 
General  J.  L.  DeWitt.   He  was  very  much  concerned  with  the  possibility 
of  sabotage.   He  was  concerned  with  the  effects  of  sabotage  and 
particularly  how  civilian  agencies  would  assume  their  responsibility. 


As  a  part  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  there  was 
:at>iished  a  Nznth  Regional  Defense  Board,  headed  by  the 
regional  director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense:  A  War 
Department  representative,  a  representative  of  the  Attorneys 
General  of  the  Region  which  consisted  of  nine  western  states,  a 
representative  of  local  governments  of  the  region,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Fire  Services,  for  the  region. 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  there  had  been  completed 
military  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  West  Coast  and  for  the 
military's  participation  in  possible  sabotage.   However,  the 
planning  for  the  civilian  protection  in  the  event  of  enemy 
attack  or  where  possible  sabotage  was  concerned,  was  quite 
inadequate.   The  military  plans  therefore  were  inadequate 
unless  they  were  tied  into  civilian  plans  and  coordination  of 
their  responsibilities  in  such  events. 

Shortly  after  Peal  Harbor,  I  reported  to  General  DeWitt 
that  our  studies  had  disclosed  that  there  were  some  hazardous 
deficiencies,  particularly  in  the  local  fire  protection  services, 
where  jurisdictional  problems  had  arisen  in  normal  fire  protection 
in  the  past,  and  where  were  also  almost  certain  to  reoccur  in 
the  future.   For  example,  fire  fighters  or  their  trucks  would 
not  cross  municipal  or  county  boundaries,  although  the  fire 
may  occur  only  across  a  sixty-foot  street  from  the  municipal 
boundary  where  the  fire  station  of  the  adjoining  jurisdiction 
might  be  minutes  from  the  fire.   The  same  problems  existed  in 
the  law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  also  existed  much  dissatisfaction  over  jurisdiction 
among  the  heads  of  the  fire  and  police  services  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.   The  plans  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  were  largely  adopted  from  the  block  warden 
system  in  England,  where  during  an  attack  or  conflagration,  a  lay 
civilian  warden  would  take  charge  of  a  local  fire  service,  or 
police  service,  replacing  the  local  heads  of  those  services. 
This  was  felt  to  be  completely  inappropriate  as  far  as  the  West 
Coast  of  the  U.S.  was  concerned. 

Upon  learning  of  this  situation,  General  DeWitt,  immediately, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  War  Department,  assigned  me  as  the  War 
Department  representative  on  the  Ningh  Regional  Baord  with  head 
quarters  in  San  Francisco.   At  the  first  meeting  of  this  board 
which  I  attended,  I  made  known  General  DeWitt 's  concern.   Earl 
Warren  represented  the  (law  enforcement)  states  attorneys  general 
on  the  board.   Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  of  Los  Angeles  represented 
the  area  mayors  on  the  board,  and  Chief  Alderson  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Fire  Department  with  others  represented  the  fire  services. 
Earl  Warren,  then  attorney  general,  immediately  forcefully  expressed 
his  concern  at  the  problem,  as  did  Mayor  Bowron  and  Chief  Alderson. 


The  jurisdiction  problems  with  which  the  protective 
rvices  were  concerned  largely  arose  over  legal  problems.   For 

ef  supposing  a  fireman  or  a  policeman  was  injured  while 
terming  duties  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  his  employment: 
was  he  entitled  to  compensation  for  these  injuries?  And  if  so, 
by  whom?  When  equipment  was  damaged  in  performing  the  services 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction,  then  who  would  pay  for  this  damage? 
Did  the  local  jursidiction  have  authority  to  expend  funds  on 
equipment  belonging  to  another  jurisdiction?  And  many  other 
such  problems. 

As  a  result,  under  the  primary  leadership  of  Earl  Warren, 
a  series  of  "mutual  aid  agreements"  were  signed  throughout 
bhe  state,  whereby  these  jurisdictional  problems  were,  if  not 
entirely  eliminated,  certainly  greatly  minimized.   James  Sheppard, 
a  Los  Angeles  attorney,  and  later  president  of  the  State  Bar  of 

.fornia,  was  the  director  of  the  region,  and  through  his 
leadership  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  came  about  between  the 
military  and  the  civilian  authorities,  and  even  more  importantly, 
between  the  civilian  authorities  themselves. 

Early  in  the  defense  planning  pertaining  to  possible 
sabotage,  the  studies  disclosed  a  factual  situation  that  was  not 
generally  known  or  anticipated  by  the  military  or  civilian 
authorities.   The  first  concern  of  any  such  study  was  to  determine 
what  installations  in  the  Western  states  were  vital  to  the  war 
efforts.  Next,  where  were  they  located,  and  third,  what  would 
be  the  effect  if  there  were  substantial  sabotage?  Ascertaining 
these  facts,  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  sabotage, 
and  what  plans  should  be  made  by  both  the  military  and  civilian 
authorities,  should  sabotage  occur?  The  time  factor  in  this 
planning  was  vital,  and  although  the  very  nature  of  the  study 
and  planning  had  to  be  "classified,"  there  was  close  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  military,  local,  state,  and  federal 
agencies. 

Having  designated  and  located  the  vital  installations  on 
the  West  Coast,  planners  were  then  concerned  with  two  principal 
factors:   first  the  ease,  or  difficulty  with  which  sabotage  could 
be  committed,  and  second,  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  local 
authorities  could  handle  the  matter,  bearing  in  mind  that  federal 
troops  with  but  few  exceptions  would  not  be  used  as  guards  for 
vital  installations,  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  learned  that  a  great  number  of  these  vital  instal 
lations  were  located  in  areas  of  concentrated  Japanese  population. 
This  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  may  be  a  lack  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Japanese  in  such  areas.   Both  naval  intelligence  and  the  FBI  were 


consulted  in  depth  on  this  problem.   The  following  are  some  of 
the  facts  that  were  developed:   For  several  years  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  Japanese  naval  officers  were  placed  as  crew  members  on 
:ishing  boats  that  fished  the  waters  from  Southern  California 
to  Panama.   Detailed  charting  of  the  West  Coast  harbors  were 
made  by  these  Japanese  naval  officers.   High-ranking  naval 
officers  posing  as  Japanese  businessmen  visited  coastal  areas 
and  communicated  and  visited  with  California  Japanese,  including 
Nisei.   In  many  cases  when  these  California  Japanese  were  inter 
viewed  by  the  FBI,  they  either  denied  that  there  were  such 
visitations,  or  said  that  they  had  no  knowledge  that  the  visitors 
were  in  fact  Japanese  naval  officers. 

As  this  information  was  developed,  it  was  immediately 
made  known  to  General  DeWitt.   He  became  very  much  concerned. 
General  DeWitt  was  a  very  decisive  and  exacting  individual. 
He  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  West  Coast.   His  immediate 
reaction  was:  Should  there  be  sabotage,  what  did  I  do  to  prevent  it? 
Hindsight  would  indicate  that  he  should  have  taken  a  calculated 
risk,  but  he  immediately  started  the  wheels  in  motion  to  have  the 
Japanese  removed  from  the  areas  where  vital  installations  were 
located.  A  youngish  San  Francisco  lawyer,  Karl  Bendetsen,  had 
entered  the  army  service,  and  had  quickly  risen  to  the  rank  of 
major.   He  was  a  very  ambitious  young  man,  politically  astute, 
and  had  gained  favor  with  General  DeWitt. 

The  plan  was  put  into  operation  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
congressional  representatives  and  governors  of  the  West  Coast. 
Earl  Warren  was  well  aware  of  the  above  facts,  or  information, 
which  I  I.ave  mentioned;  and  all  the  members  of  the  Ninth  Regional 
Board,  including  Warren  and  myself,  agreed  that  the  responsibility 
did  rest  with  General  DeWitt.  Warren  joined  with  the  congressional 
representatives  to  urge  President  Roosevelt  to  issue  Executive 
Order  9066,  which  authorized  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  from 
vital  areas. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  voluntarily  leave  the  area  and  re-settle  in  Utah 
and  other  areas,  and  had  they  done  so,  they  would  of  course  not 
have  been  put  into  the  relocation  camps.   The  action  of  General 
DeWitt  was  harsh,  but  there  was  no  sabotage;  I  am  sure  that 
General  DeWitt  felt  that  his  action  was  justified. 

In  due  course,  General  DeWitt  was  replaced  by  Delos 
Emmons,  a  Lt.  General  who  had  served  in  Hawaii  before  and  after 
Pearl  Harbor.   There  had  been  no  sabotage  in  the  Hawaii  area 
traceable  to  a  Japanese  American,  and  he  questioned  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  Japanese  in  relocation  camps.   There  was  a  growing 


feeling  throughout  the  United  States  that  General  DeWitt  had  been 
a  bit  "harsh"  with  the  Japanese  Americans,  and  also  a  feeling 
that  his  strict  "black-out"  regulations  were  unjustified.   The 
anger  over  Pearl  Harbor  had  subsided  as  it  might  apply  to  Japanese 
Americans,  and  the  battle  of  Midway  had  been  won,  which  substantially 
minimized  the  possibility  of  any  enemy  attack  on  the  West  Coast 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  sneak  submarine  attack,  such  as 
we  had  at  Goleta,  just  north  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  return  of  the  Japanese  from 
the  relocation  camps.   Among  other  things,  these  plans  called  for 
the  notification  of  the  governors  of  the  coastal  states  and 
Arizona  to  be  notified  simultaneously  of  the  return  of  the  Japanese 
to  these  areas.   General  Emmons  designated  four  officers  to 
arrange  an  appointment  with  the  four  governors  involved  for  a 
meeting  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  when  the 
announcement  would  be  made  to  each  governor  alone.   This  would 
give  the  governors  several  days  in  which  to  confidentially 
notify  local  and  state  agency  heads  of  the  plans.   These  officers 
were  instructed  that  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  meetings 
with  the  governors,  they  would  not  disclose  to  them  the  nature 
of  the  meeting  other  than  that  an  announcement  was  to  be  made 
simultaneously  and  General  Emmons  thought  it  was  of  great 
importance.   They  were  also  instructed  that  they  should  assist 
the  governors  in  any  way  possible  with  such  plans  as  they  may 
desire. 

I  was  one  of  these  officers  and  had  been  in  contact  with 
Governor  Warren  at  least  on  a  weekly  basis,  so  I  anticipated  no 
problem  in  setting  up  a  meeting  with  him.   I  called  him  and  told 
him  that  Gen.  Emmons  had  instructed  me  to  make  an  appointment  with 
him  on  a  designated  definite  date  and  hour  to  inform  him  of 
certain  information  that  Gen.  Emmons  thought  was  of  important 
to  the  governors  of  the  coastal  states  and  Arizona.   He  told  me 
that  he  would  be  in  Los  Angeles  on  that  date  and  time  and  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  see  me  in  his  suite  at  the  Jonathan  Club. 
Then  he  said:  "Vic,  I  am  very  happy.   I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  tell  me."   I  told  him  that  I  was  under  orders  not  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  meeting  to  anyone  before  the  actual  meeting. 
I  was  very  much  concerned  and  asked  the  Governor  to  please  not 
indicate  even  to  me  what  his  thoughts  were.   He  laughed  and  said, 
"Don't  worry." 

I  met  the  Governor  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.   I 
arrived  a  few  minutes  early,  and  the  Governor  said,  "Vic,  put 
this  piece  of  folded  paper  in  your  pocket  and  don't  read  1 1 
until  you  have  given  me  your  message."   I  told  him  that  the  Japanese 
were  to  be  returned  from  the  relocation  camps,  and  that  the  General 
wanted  the  governors  to  be  the  first  to  know,  rather  than  to  read 
it  in  the  newspapers.   The  Governor  said, 


"Vic,  take  the  paper  out  of  your  pocket." 

I  did  and  it  read:  "The  Japanese  will  be  released  from 
the  relocation  camps."   I  asked  him  how  he  knew?  he  told  me  that 
he  thought  probably  it  was  more  wishful  thinking  than  anything 

e,  and  secondly,  what  possible  information  General  Emmons 
would  want  to  pass  on  simultaneously  to  the  coastal  governors. 

He  asked  me  what  the  General  expected  him  to  do  about  it, 
told  him  that  the  General  said  that  the  governors  should  do 
whatever  they  desired,  and  if  we  could  be  helpful  to  them  in  any 
way,  that  we  should  be.   He  said, 

"Let's  draft  a  short  statement;  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  call  the  Regional  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
and  the  State  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  ask  them  to  disseminate 
the  message." 

Both  the  state  and  local  civilian  defense  agencies, 
particularly  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  had  quite  effective  means 
of  communication.   The  Governor  asked  me  to  thank  the  General  for 
his  consideration  and  express  to  him  that  he  felt  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  any  problem,  particularly  in  California. 

As  I  was  leaving,  the  Governor  said:  "Ever  since  the 
Japanese  exclusion,  I  have  felt  that  possibly  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  although  with  the  information  that  we  had,  and  the  strong 
feelings  of  General  DeWitt  on  the  subject,  I  felt  that  we  had  to 
support  the  General." 

In  December  of  1944,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Governor  Warren  inviting  me  to  come  to  Sacramento  and  have  lunch 
with  him.   V  E  day  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  main  war  effort  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Pacific.  American  troops  were  returning 
from  Europe,  and  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight. 

We  met  at  the  Sutter  Club  for  lunch.   The  Governor  started 
the  conversation  by  saying  that  General  Hayes,  the  then  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State  of  California,  was  about  to  resign,  that  he 
had  been  informed  from  Washington  that  the  plans  for  the  National 
Guard  in  California  were  expanded  way  beyond  the  existing  National 
Guard  at  the  commencement  of  World  War  II,  and  that  there  would 
be  two  divisions  and  substantial  units  of  Air  National  Guard. 
Former  National  Guard  troops  that  had  been  activated  and  federalized 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  World  War  II  were  now  beginning 
to  return  from  Europe.   Plans  should  be  made  for  their  return.   How 
quickly,  and  by  what  means,  should  the  then  existing  State  Guard 
(which  had  taken  over  duties  of  the  National  Guard  before  their 
federalization)  be  demobilized? 


The  Governor  said  that  if  he  could  secure  the  consent 
for  my  release,  from  the  army  by  the  War  Department,  would  I  be 
ing  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Adjutant  General  of  the 

California?  Needless  to  say,  this  took  me  by  surprise, 
was  flattered  that  he  thought  I  could  do  the  job,  but  I  did  see 
some  very  definite  problems.   We  agreed  that  I  would  give  the 
matter  serious  consideration  and  thought,  and  discuss  it  with 
General  Parker,  who  was  then  the  commander  of  the  Western 
Defense  Command,  where  I  was  a  member  of  his  staff  stationed 
in  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco. 

I  had  been  separated  from  my  family  since  before  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  and  less  than  a  year  before  the 
family  had  moved  into  lovely  quarters  at  the  Presidio.   Our  home 
in  La  Canada  was  rented.  Would  we  want  to  move  to  Sacramento? 
Would  we  want  to  have  our  children  change  schools?   I  had  been 
away  from  home  for  over  three  years  before  moving  my  family  to  the 
Presidio.   If  I  accepted  the  appointment  it  would  delay  my  return 
to  the  practice  of  law.   There  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  problems 
and  questions. 

The  war  was  not  over.  We  didn't  believe  that  it  would 
last  much  longer.  We  finally  decided  that  I  would  accept  the 
appointment,  send  my  family  back  to  La  Canada,  and  I  would  rent 
an  apartment  in  Sacramento.   This  is  what  we  did. 

The  Governor  was  faced  with  several  problems  concerning 
the  return  of  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  particularly  the 
problem  of  organizing  a  new  California  National  Guard.   Plans 
were  well  underway  in  Washington  as  to  the  allocating  of  National 
Guard  units  to  the  several  states.   California  was  allocated  a 
far  greater  number  of  National  Guard  units,  both  ground  and  air 
units.   The  state  militia  concept  had  passed.   The  guard  was  to 
be  a  part  of  the  reserve  forces  primarily  for  use  in  a  national 
emergency.   The  troops  would  probably  not  be  available  to  the  state 
in  the  event  of  local  disasters  or  disturbances.    Should  a 
national  emergency  occur,  all  the  troops  could  be  called  out  from 
under  the  Governor's  control. 

Other  states  that  were  housing  considerably  fewer  number  of 
troops  felt  that  they  should  not  contribute  to  the  housing  of 
troops  over  which  they  could  expect  no  local  assistance,  or  over 
which  they  would  have  no  control.   This  problem  not  only  concerned 
the  military  and  federal  government,  but  the  state  legislature  as 
well. 

In  organizing  new  National  Guard  units,  the  problem 
immediately  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  there  would  be  segregation. 
This  problem  was  discussed  with  Governor  Warren  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  the  decision  was  reached  that  the  same  policy  would  be  followed 
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in  the  National  Guard  as  was  followed  in  the  regular  army.  At 
that  time,  there  was  segregation.   The  decision  was  predicated 
upon  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard  was  truly  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  not  simply  a  militia  of  the  state 
of  California. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  V  J  Day  [Victory  in  Japan] ,  I 
asked  the  Governor  if  he  would  accept  my  resignation.   This  was 
solely  predicated  upon  my  desire  to  return  to  my  family  and  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Los  Angeles.  My  resignation 
was  accepted  on  April  30,  1946,  exactly  five  years  from  the  date 
I  entered  into  active  duty  in  the  army. 

Within  a  few  days  after  I  returned  to  Los  Angeles,  the 
Governor  asked  me  whether  or  not  I  would  accompany  him  on  an 
automobile  trip  to  Santa  Barbara.   He  was  then  campaigning  for 
re-election  as  governor.  As  we  were  driving  along  the  coast, 
headed  for  Santa  Barbara,  the  Governor  said,  "Vic,  how  would 
you  like  to  be  a  regent  of  the  University  of  California?" 

Again,  I  was  surprised,  but  extremely  pleased.  I 
immediately  replied,  "I'd  just  love  to."  I  asked  him  what 
caused  him  to  think  of  me  for  such  an  assignment. 

He  said,  "You've  got  a  couple  of  pretty  good  friends 
who  have  requested  me  to  give  consideration  to  your  appointment." 
Naturally,  I  inquired  as  to  who  they  were.   He  said,  "A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Frank  McKellar,  who  is  President  of  the  UCLA 
Alumni  Association;  and  Bob  Sproul,  who  is  President  of  the 
University  of  California." 

Frank  McKellar  had  been  a  classmate  of  mine  at  Manual 
Arts  High  School.  We  had  dated  the  same  young  lady  on  several 
social  occasions.  We  were  fraternity  brothers  at  UCLA  and  we 
had  served  on  the  Alumni  Council  of  UCLA.   I  had  met  Dr.  Sproul 
on  a  number  of  occasions  when  I  was  Adjutant  General.  At  that 
time,  he  was  not  too  happy  with  his  relationship  with  the  UCLA 
Alumni  Association  and  I  assume  he  felt  that,  since  the  UCLA 
Alumni  Association  was  demanding  more  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Regents,  he  knew  of  no  more  favorable  appointment. 
At  that  time  UCLA  only  had  one  member  on  the  Board  of  Regents, 
and  that  was  Fred  Jordan.  While  we  were  riding  north  to  Santa 
Barbara,  the  Governor  told  his  secretary,  who  was  riding  with 
us,  to  phone  Sacramento  and  initiate  the  action  to  culminate 
in  my  appointment. 

My  sixteen  year  appointment  on  the  board  brought  me  in 
constant  contact  with  the  Governor  until  he  resigned  and  took 


the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  1953.  My  term  on  the  Board  expired  in  1962. 
Governor  Warren  took  a  very  active  and  interested  part  in  the 
development  of  the  University.   He  had  graduated  from  the 
University  at  Berkeley  and  had  graduated  from  the  Law  School, 
Boalt  Hall,  at  Berkeley.   To  my  knowledge,  he  attended  more 
meetings  with  the  Board  of  Regents  than  any  governor  before  and 
after  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice.   He  was  determined  that 
the  University  of  California  in  all  its  branches  be  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  universities.  As  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  he  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Although  the  term  of  a  regent  is  sixteen  years,  during 
the  Governor's  several  terms  he  had  an  opportunity  to  appoint  a 
great  number  of  the  members  of  the  board.  Among  his  appointees 
were  many  distinguished  individuals,  including  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz,  who  took  a  very  active  part  of  the  board  for  a  few 
years.   During  Warren's  administration,  the  university  was  growing 
extremely  rapidly.   The  problem  of  expanding  the  university  in 
numbers  required  a  strong  leadership  and  maintaining  of  high 
standards  to  avoid  a  diluting  of  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
faculty. 

The  loyalty  oath  crisis  occurred  during  Governor  Warren's 
administration.  Without  adequate  notice  having  been  given  to  the 
regents  and  without  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  regents  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  involved,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
regents  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  President  Sproul  recommended  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  Board  of  Regents  requiring  all 
faculty  members  and  employees  of  the  university  to  take  a  special 
loyalty  oath.   This  resolution  was  passed  with  very  little 
discussion  and  without  certain  vocal  members  of  the  board  being 
present.  When  the  action  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
faculty,  there  was  immediate  protest.   It  immediately  became  a 
national  academic  issue. 

John  Francis  Neylan,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer  and  prominent 
political  leader  in  the  state,  immediately  took  a  strong  and 
articulate  position  in  favor  of  the  resolution  that  would  require 
the  special  loyalty  oath  to  be  taken  by  faculty  and  employees 
of  the  university,  although  he  had  been  critical  of  the  precipitous 
action  taken  by  the  board  and  criticized  President  Sproul  for  having 
initiated  the  matter.   Many  bitter  months  of  controversy  continued 
on  the  board.   Regent  Neylan  was  a  Republican  and  with  Regent 
Dickson,  then  chairman  of  the  board  (they  jointly  had  spearheaded 
the  Hiram  Johnson-for-Governor  and  Hiram  Johnson-for-President 
movements  some  years  before) ,  often  expressed  opposition  to 
Governor  Warren,  whose  political  philosophy  was  substantially 
the  same  as  Hiram  Johnson,  both  liberal  Republicans. 
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Governor  Warren  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  loyalty 
oath  resolution,  which  resulted  in  almost  an  even  split  of  the 
board.   The  basis  of  Governor  Warren's  opposition  to  the  loyalty 
ith  was  that  there  was  a  statutory  loyalty  oath  that  was  required 

taken  by  employees  of  the  state,  and  that  it  was  discriminatory 
equire  faculty  members  or  university  employees  to  take  a  different 
Loyalty  oath.   This  was  also  the  position  of  the  faculty,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  At  the  first  vote  of  the  board  on  the  motion  to  rescind 
the  resolution,  the  motion  to  rescind  carried  by  one  vote. 
Regent  Neylan,  being  well  trained  in  parliamentary  procedures, 
changed  his  vote  against  the  resolution  and  moved  for  a  recon 
sideration. 

Many  months  of  bitterness  ensured  at  the  university 
and  on  the  Board  of  Regents.  During  this  whole  period  of  time, 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  even  had  the  suspicion  that  there 
was  any  disloyalty  to  our  country  by  any  member  of  the  faculty 
or  of  the  university.  All  had  taken  the  statutory  oath.   Although 
:  could  not  understand  why  anyone  would  not  gladly  take  the 
prescribed  loyalty  oath,  I  did  feel  that  the  statutory  oath  was 
sufficient,  and  in  fact  if  there  was  any  disloyalty  on  the 
faculty,  those  individuals  would  probably  be  the  first  to  sign 
the  new  or  prescribed  special  loyalty  oath. 

Regent  Neylan  resigned  shortly  after  the  controversy 
was  terminated.   Edwin  W.  Pauley  became  chairman  of  the  board 
after  Regent  Neylan's  resignation,  he  being  the  senior  member 
of  the  board.  Both  Regent  Pauley  and  Regent  Dickson  supported 
Neylan's  position  on  the  loyalty  oath  controversy. 

A.  P.  Giannini  was  a  member  of  the  board  when  I  was 
appointed  and  died  shortly  before  the  loyalty  oath  controversy 
began.   His  son  Lawrence  Giannini  was  appointed  in  his  stead, 
and  he  also  was  a  supporter  of  Regent  Neylan  during  the  controversy, 
and  he  too  resigned  immediately  after  the  final  board  action  on 
the  issue.   Governor  Warren  had  appointed  or  re-appointed  a 
substantial  number  of  the  regents  who  opposed  him  on  the  loyalty 
oath  issue.   Governor  Warren  recognized  that  two  of  those  most 
vocal  against  him  on  this  issue,  Regents  Pauley  and  Dickson, 
probably  made  as  great  a  contribution  to  the  university  as  any 
regents  ever  made. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1950,  in  the  late  afternoon  in  my 
office,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Governor  Warren.   He 
said,  "Vic,  this  is  Earl."  Anyone  who  has  ever  spoken  to  Earl 
Warren  over  the  telephone  would  never  fail  to  recognize  his  voice, 
or  his  unique  manner  of  speech.   He  said,  "I'm  over  at  the  Jonathan 
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Club.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  stop  by  for  a  few  minutes 
on  your  way  home?"  —  if  I  was  not  otherwise  engaged.  When  he 
was  in  Los  Angeles,  he  usually  stayed  at  the  governor's  suite 
in  the  Jonathan  Club  or  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.   I  told  him  that 

:'d  be  over  right  away,  as  I  was  about  ready  to  leave  the  office. 

:  called  home  to  say  that  I  would  be  a  little  late,  as  I'd  be 
stopping  by  to  see  the  Governor  on  my  way  home.   When  I  arrived 
at  his  suite  in  the  Jonathan  Club,  he  was  alone  and  shortly  after 
my  arrival  and  a  few  general  remarks,  he  said, 

"Vic,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor."  The  only  reply  I 
could  make  was, 

"Certainly,  if  I  am  able."  He  said, 

"I  want  you  to  handle  my  campaign  in  Southern  California 
for  re-election."   I  told  him  that  I  was  totally  unqualified  for 
such  an  assignment,  that  I  had  had  very  little  or  no  experience 
in  politics;  the  only  experience  that  I  had  was  in  his  1946 
campaign,  which  was  little.   He  replied,  "Let  me  be  the  judge 
of  that.   I  want  new  faces,  new  ideas,  loyalty  and  conscientious 
work . " 

I  asked  him  how  his  campaign  would  tie  into  the  general 
Republican  campaign  for  Attorney  General,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  the  other  state-wide  Republican  campaigns.   He  said,  "I've 
always  had  my  separate  campaign,  since  the  time  I  first  ran 
for  District  Attorney  in  Alameda  County." 

I  inquired  as  to  how  the  campaign  would  be  financed.   He 
said  4  here  would  be  a  separate  finance  committee  and  that  I  would 
have  no  responsibility  for  raising  campaign  funds.   I  asked  him 
how  the  Southern  California  campaign  would  tie  in  to  the  Northern 
California  campaign.   He  said  they  would  be  entirely  separate 
organizations,  which  would  be  coordinated  by  Verne  Scoggins,  his 
public  relation  secretary  in  Sacramento. 

After  a  bit  more  discussion,  I  told  him  that  I  would 
undertake  the  assignment,  provided  my  law  partner,  Ralph  D.  Sweeney, 
would  not  oppose  too  vigorously.   Only  a  few  years  earlier,  I 
had  been  in  military  service  for  five  years  and  my  partner  had 
carried  on  the  firm,  which  I  re-entered  after  my  stay  in  the 
service . 

My  partner  was  not  too  happy  about  it  this  time  ,  but 
he  did  not  object  too  vigorously,  so  I  accepted  the  assignment 
on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis  without  compensation.   The  Governor 
appointed  Preston  Hotchkis  as  finance  chairman,  Asa  Call,  then 
President  of  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Charles  S.  Thomas, 
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then  President  of  Foreman  &  Clark  (later  Secretary  of  the  Navy) 
to  organize  the  finance  committee. 

Before  determining  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
campaign  organization,  I  made  inquiries  as  to  how  Governor  Warren1 1 
previous  campaigns  had  been  handled.   In  his  1946  campaign  for 
governor,  he  had  as  his  Southern  California  chairman,  Thomas  J. 
Cunningham.   I  had  attended  high  school,  college  and  law  school 
with  Tom,  and  we  were  very  close  friends.   I  had  helped  him  a  bit 
in  the  1946  campaign  and  knew  something  about  his  organization. 
I  next  spoke  to  Asa  Call,  a  long  time  friend  of  Governor  Warren, 
a  very  active  civic  leader,  and  President  of  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.   I  spoke  with  Kyle  Palmer,  political  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  from  whom  I  learned  much  about  political 
publicity,  particularly  that  kind  for  which  you  do  not  have  to 
pay.   I  had  majored  in  political  science  in  college,  but  that 
experience  was  not  too  helpful  in  a  practical  way  to  find 
guidelines  for  a  political  campaign  organization. 

My  practical  experience  in  organization  came  primarily 
from  the  military.  My  experience  in  corporate  organization  was 
also  helpful.   Several  tentative  conclusions  were  reached.   One, 
that  we  would  not  use  a  professional  public  relation  agent; 
second,  that  the  organization  would  be  primarily  built  from 
volunteers.   Third,  that  certain  full-time  paid  employees  were 
essential.   Fourth,  that  an  adequate  headquarters  must  be  set  up 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles.   Fifth,  that  county  headquarters  and 
committees  must  be  set  up  in  each  of  the  Southern  California 
counties  to  operate  as  a  unit  of  the  general  organization  for 
Southern  California.   Sixth,  that  the  collection  of  campaign 
fund?  was  a  matter  to  be  undertaken  by  a  Southern  California 
finance  committee  and  the  operational  organization  was  not  to  be 
concerned  with  the  solicitation  or  collection  of  campaign  funds. 

Governor  Warren  selected  the  chairman  of  the  Southern 
California  finance  committee,  Preston  Hotchkis.   Mr.  Hotchkis  and 
Mr.  Call  formed  the  finance  committee.   They  appointed  a  vice 
president  of  the  then-California  Bank.   I  would  submit  a  weekly 
budget  of  necessary  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  week,  and  they 
were  submitted  weekly  to  the  committee  chairman  for  payment. 
I  appointed  an  advisory  committee,  which  met  weekly  to  discuss 
our  plans  of  operations  and  for  expenditure  of  funds.  We 
undertook  no  long-time  obligations  without  prior  approval  of 
the  finance  committee.  We  set  up  our  Southern  California  head 
quarters  in  the  Clark  Hotel  on  Hill  Street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth.  We  took  the  west  wing  of  the  second  floor,  which  offered 
a  reception  room  close  to  the  elevator,  being  the  only  room 
available  to  the  public. 
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We  employed  a  receptionist-typist  for  the  reception  room 
and  a  distinguished  elderly  gentleman  to  occupy  an  adjoining  office 
with  the  title  of  office  manager.   He  was  compensated  for  his 
services  full  time,  although  the  compensation  which  he  received 
was  nowhere  equal  to  the  value  of  his  services.   In  any  campaigh 
headquarters  there  are  numerous  people  that  drop  in,  that  waste 
a  lot  of  time,  and  frequently  can  make  no  contribution  to  the 
campaign,  and  frequently  are  seeking  foundations  for  future 
possible  favors.   Our  office  manager  had  had  considerable  political 
experience,  knew  how  to  handle  such  people,  and  in  fact  acted 
as  a  "buffer"  for  the  office.   He  was  always  courteous,  and  if 
there  were  those  that  should  be  seen  and  could  be  helpful  in  the 
campaign,  he  seemed  able  to  recognize  them.  Access  to  all  other 
offices  were  availaboe  without  going  through  the  reception  room. 

I  selected  as  my  Chief  of  Staff,  William  P.  Gray,  who 
later  became  President  of  the  State  Bar  of  California,  and  a 
Federal  District  Judge,  where  he  now  serves  with  distinction. 
Both  Bill  and  myself  were  carrying  on  our  practices  and  could 
only  devote  a  few  hours  a  day  and  week-ends  to  our  duties  in  the 
campaign.  We  had  a  secretary  who  had  worked  in  numerous  campaigns, 
who  was  able  to  process  the  mail  to  those  who  would  take  action. 
We  had  an  office  operation  manager,  who  was  a  paid  employee.   He 
had  worked  in  many  campaigns  before;  he  knew  how  to  employ 
secretarial  help,  place  orders  for  printing,  and  generally  take 
care  of  the  functional  operations  of  the  headquarters. 

Most  of  the  operations  of  the  office  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees  were  to  stimulate  operations  and 
disseminate  information.  We  organized  numerous  committees.   Some 
of  them  were:  Women  for  Warren  Committee,  which  was  headed  by  the 
past  president  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  state 
of  California;  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  Warren  Committee; 
Dentists  for  Warren;  Laborers  for  Warren;  Chiropractors  for 
Warren;  and  so  forth.   Chairmen  of  most  of  these  committees  acted 
without  compensation.  We  did  however  furnish  them  secretarial 
help.  We  found  it  necessary  to  compensate  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Laborers  for  Warren,  because  it  required  much 
of  his  time  to  fulfill  his  assignment.   The  work  of  a  chairman 
for  Women  for  Warren  required  full  time  employment  of  an  assistant 
for  her.  We  arranged  for  the  Governor  to  meet  usually  at  lunch 
with  all  of  the  principal  chairmen  and  chairwomen.   Los  Angeles 
being  such  a  large  county,  with  so  many  cities  and  suburban  areas, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  create  local  Warren  committees  in  each  of 
the  cities  throughout  the  county. 

We  employed  four  psychology  students  from  USC  to  make 
spot-checks  throughout  the  city  by  interviewing  residents  to 
determine  the  Governor's  weaknesses  and  strengths.   One  of  the  most 
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important  committees  was  the  speakers'  bureau.  We  were  able  to 
obtain  many  volunteers  for  service  as  speakers.   Usually  they  were 
attorneys  and  most  frequently  young  attorneys  who  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  become  publicly  known  in  many  areas. 

The  Governor  was  very  substantially  nominated  and  received 
a  great  number  more  votes  than  his  opponent,  Jimmy  Roosevelt,  the 
Democratic  nominee.  After  the  primaries,  we  used  the  interim 
between  the  primaries  and  the  fall  campaign  to  analyze  our 
operations.  We  felt  that  although  we  had  been  successful,  -a  much 
better  job  could  be  done.   An  analysis  was  made  of  the  vote  precinct 
by  precinct,  throughout  Southern  California.  We  found  that  in  some 
areas,  the  Governor  had  great  strength;  however,  in  others  he  did 
not.   We  decided  that  where  he  was  weak  we  would  make  a  much 
greater  effort,  even  though  it  meant  lessening  our  effort  in  those 
areas  where  he  was  strong. 

For  example,  in  the  Fairfax  area  of  Los  Angeles,  we  found 
that  Jimmy  Roosevelt  had  showed  real  strength;  we  also  found  that 
this  was  true  in  other  areas  of  high  Jewish  population.   Governor 
Warren  had  never  been  accused  of  being  anti-semi tic;  in  fact,  there 
was  not  even  a  hint  to  this  effect.  We  interviewed  several  Jewish 
leaders  concerning  this  problem.  We  also  conferred  with  a  number 
of  Jewish  civic  leaders  in  the  Fairfax  area.   The  consensus  of  this 
group  was  expressed  by  a  phrase:  "Honor  the  father;  likewise, 
honor  the  son."  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  generally  popular 
with  those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  many  of  those  felt  that  the 
Jewish  people  had  made  great  strides  under  President  Roosevelt. 
Therefore,  they  should  honor  his  son,  Jimmy  Roosevelt,  by  voting 
for  him. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  this  answer  alone,  so  we  had 
precinct  workers  canvass  the  Fairfax  area.   They  partially  con 
firmed  this  consensus  but  also  found  that  there  had  been  much 
better  organization  in  the  Jimmy  Roosevelt  campaign  by  use  of  not 
only  volunteer  workers  in  the  area,  but  also  paid  workers.  We 
immediately  planned  for  the  opening  of  a  regional  campaign  head 
quarters  in  that  area,  and  in  addition  to  using  many  Jewish 
volunteers  for  the  headquarters  we  also  engaged  some  paid  workers, 
which  definitely  paid  off  in  the  final  election. 

We  made  very  substantial  change  in  our  publicity  organization 
for  our  final  campaign.   The  problem  was,  how  could  we  get  better 
newspaper  coverage?  Conferences  with  political  editors  of 
metropolitan  newspapers  showed  that  the  papers  were  reluctant 
print  a  story  direct  from  our  headquarters  or  any  other  headquarters 
without  using  their  own  re-writing  man,  to  be  sure  that  they  were 
not  running  a  story  identical  to  that  which  was  run  in  a  competing 
paper.   If  they  were  short  of  news  and  re-writing  men  were  available 
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our  story  would  get  in;  if  not,  many  of  them  went  in  the  waste 
basket. 

A  gentleman  was  recommended  to  me  who  had  had  some  public 
relations  experience,  was  a  good  organizer  and  an  excellent  writer, 
and  in  fact  was  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  a  story  that  he  wrote, 
"Fat  Man  in  the  Telephone  Booth."   I  interviewed  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Niver  Beaman,  who  had  only  recently  come  to  California. 
Mr.  Beaman  indicated  that  he  thought  he  could  handle  the  job  very 
well,  provided  the  compensation  was  right  and  he  could  get  the 
needed  assistance.   He  said,  exclusive  of  secretarial  help,  that 
he  would  need  three  good  writers  with  newspaper  experience.   I 
asked  him,  with  such  a  staff,  could  he  guarantee  that  we  could 
furnish  custom-written  stories  with  a  similar  theme  to  each 
of  the  Metropolitan  newspapers,  so  that  the  paper  could  run  the 
story  feeling  sure  that  an  identical  story  would  not  appear 
in  one  of  its  competitor  papers.   He  assured  me  that  this  could 
be  done. 

I  asked  what  other  ideas  he  had  to  assure  newspaper 
coverage  in  the  smaller  community  presses  in  Southern  California. 
His  plan  called  for  preparing  a  series  of  news  releases  that  were 
timely.   Some  of  the  releases  would  include  pictures  of  the 
Governor  with  local  civic  leaders.   The  most  important  of  these 
releases  would  be  reduced  to  mat  forms  so  that  the  local  papers 
could  run  the  story  and  picture  without  the  cost  and  expense  of 
preparing  mats.  After  listening  to  other  ideas,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  such  a  program,  I  presented  the  matter  to 
my  advisory  committee,  which  readily  approved  the  plan. 

Other  changes  were  indicated  which  enabled  us  to  get 
better  and  more  television  and  radio  coverage  within  our  budget. 
We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  the  volunteer  services 
of  Everett  Sanders  as  chairman  of  our  sports  committee.   He  was 
a  senior  member  of  the  California  State  Athletic  Commission,  he 
having  been  appointed  to  that  position  by  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  governors  and  was  later  re-appointed  to  the  commission 
by  both  Governor  Warren  and  Governor  Knight.   He  was  a  brilliant 
organizer,  had  excellent  ideas,  and  was  extremely  popular  in  all 
fields  of  athletics.   He  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  two-hour 
television  program  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  "talk"  program 
where  the  participants  in  the  program  would  be  outstanding  stars 
in  all  fields  of  athletics,  both  past  and  present,  who  would 
speak  with  the  Governor  on  camera  on  an  ad-lib  basis.  We  were 
able  to  get  the  voluntary  service  of  Braven  Dyer,  sports 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Sanders  came  up  with  an  outstanding  list  of  athletes*  both 
past  and  present,  whose  names  were  not  only  familiar  to  those  who 
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had  followed  the  particular  sport  but  were  generally  known  to  the 
public.   The  cast  was  truly  an  over-all  hall  of  fame.   Such  a 
program  would  cut  into  our  television  budget,  but  I  had  no  problem 
in  selling  the  idea  to  our  advisory  and  finance  committees.  We 
planned  for  the  program  to  take  place  late  in  the  campaign.   I 
had  asked  Mr.  Sanders  to  give  me  a  list  of  several  of  those  who 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  the  program,  and  I  have  also  asked 
him  to  furnish  me  with  some  comments  concerning  the  program. 

Earl  Warren  was  a  great  sports  enthusiast,  and  he  followed 
athletics  very  closely.  This  interest  continued  throughout  his 
lifetime.  When  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  appointment  the  Court  had  met  regularly 
on  Saturday  mornings  for  conferences.   Shortly  after  his  appointment, 
he  changed  that  so  that  he  might  have  Saturdays  free  to  attend 
football  games.   He  regularly  attended  the  East-West  Shrine  game 
in  San  Francisco,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  Rose  Bowl  game  that  he 
missed.   I  attended  with  him  on  many  occasions.   The  most  recent 
game  that  I  attended  with  him  was  the  Stanford-Ohio  State  Game, 
when  Stanford  badly  beat  Ohio  State,  much  to  the  Governor's 
pleasure;  although  he  was  a  Berkeley-Cal  graduate,  he  was  loyal 
to  California  teams. 

The  indispensible  part  of  any  political  campaign  is  the 
participation  of  the  candidate.   It  was  our  job  to  plan  for  the 
Governor's  appearance  at  local  gatherings  throughout  the  Southern 
California  area.   It  also  was  our  job  to  screen  the  invitations 
for  public  appearances  in  Southern  California,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  accept  all  invitations.  We  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  dates 
that  he  would  be  in  Los  Angeles  so  that  we  might  make  our 
advanced  planning.   Naturally,  we  were  enthusiastic  about  getting 
him  to  make  as  many  appearances  as  possible,  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  we  felt  that  most  good  could  be  accomplished.   It  was 
not  only  important  to  have  speaking  engagements,  but  to  have  him 
call  on  as  many  newspaper  publishers  and  editors  and  civic  leaders 
as  possible.   The  Governor  knew  whom  he  should  see  and  call  on 
these  visits.   It  was  also  important  that  he  should  meet  the  local 
chairman  of  his  campaign  and  also  their  friends  and  co-workers. 

I  tried  to  accompany  him  on  most  of  his  meetings,  primarily 
so  that  he  could  be  introduced  to  local  dignitaries.   In  most  cases, 
it  ended  up  with  him  introducing  me  to  the  dignitaries,  rather  than 
I  introducing  him,  because  everywhere  we  went  in  Southern  California 
he  knew  somebody,  and  on  a  first  name  basis. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  no  political  campaign  in  which 
some  mistakes  are  not  made,  or  your  prior  planning  was  not  adequate. 
We  also  found  this  to  be  true,  at  least  on  one  occasion.  We  had 
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lined  up  a  particularly  heavy  schedule  which  kept  the  Governor 
going  from  early  morning  to  late  in  the  evening.   It  was  the 
Governor's  practice,  when  he  would  come  in  late  of  an  evening, 
to  go  out  to  a  hot  dog  stand  or  some  small  restaurant  and  have 
a  snack  and  a  cup  of  coffee.   His  travelling  secretary,  William 
Mailliard,  now  a  congressman  from  San  Francisco,  and  I  accompanied 
him,  after  which  he  suggested  that  we  got  to  his  suite,  or  room, 
in  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  to  discuss  the  next  day's  schedule. 

One  evening  when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  his  secretary 
handed  the  Governor  a  list  of  the  appointments  and  a  brief  outline 
of  suggested  comments  for  the  Governor  to  make  at  each  of  the 
meetings.  After  we  had  gone  down  the  list  of  appointments,  I  said 
to  his  secretary,  "Bill,  you  haven't  the  most  important  meeting 
of  all,  and  that's  the  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Biltmore  where 
the  Governor  is  sheduled  to  speak." 

The  Governor  got  red  in  the  face  and  rose  his  voice  and 
said,  "I  didn't  know  anything  about  a  speaking  engagement  at  the 
Biltmore  tomorrow."   I  said  that  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
meeting,  that  we  had  cleared  it  with  his  office  in  Sacramento. 

The  Governor  said,  "I  am  just  not  going  to  speak  off  the 
cuff  at  a  meeting  like  that."  Needless  to  say,  we  had  a  few 
tense  moments.   This  was  my  first  and  only  experience  when  Earl 
Warren  displayed  a  temper.   He  certainly  had  never  displayed  it 
in  public. 

The  Governor  told  his  secreatry,  "Bill,  you'll  stay  up 
all  night  if  necessary  and  prepare  a  speech  for  me,  because  I'm 
going  to  bed."  Finally  in  the  morning  I  checked  with  Sacramento, 
and  they  had  cleared  the  engagement  but  for  some  reason  the  notes 
with  reference  to  his  comments  to  be  made  on  that  occasion  were 
not  sent  with  him  when  he  left  Sacramento.   It  was  necessary  to 
cancel  one  of  his  morning  engagements  so  that  he  would  have  a 
little  time  to  prepare  himself  for  the  meeting.  When  the  Governor 
spoke  that  noon,  no  one  would  have  ever  known  any  problem  had 
arisen.  His  remarks  went  over  well,  and  he  never  made  another 
comment  with  reference  to  the  meeting,  except  that  he  did 
say,  "Well,  we  got  over  that  one." 

As  part  of  his  campaign,  Jimmy  Roosevelt  had  a  bus  in 
which  he  and  certain  of  his  staff  and  members  of  the  press  travelled 
from  community  to  community  in  Southern  California.   He  got  quite 
a  bit  of  publicity  on  these  tours,  and  we  felt  that  we  also  should 
institute  such  a  program.  We  only  tried  two  or  three  trips,  when 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Governor's  time  could  be  spent 
much  more  profitably  in  other  ways. 
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The  campaign  closed  with  a  prime  time  television  program, 
rtly  before  the  program  began,  the  Governor  said,  "Vic,  I  have 
heard  that  Honeybear  (sho  was  his  youngest  daughter  and  I  assume 
the  apple  of  his  eye)  was  ill.   Please  call  Nina  (his  wife)  and  see 
how  she  is." 

I  called  immediately  and  learned  that  Honeybear  had  infantile 
paralysis  and  had  been  rushed  to  the  hospital.  After  the  program, 
I  told  him  what  I  had  learned. 

He  said,  "Vic,  why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

I  said  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  interrupt  the  program 
that   knew  that  he  had  airplane  reservations  to  return  north 
anyway,  and  I  felt  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  do  anything  more 
about  it,  or  to  make  an  earlier  reservation.   He  thanked  me  and 
immediately  went  to  the  phone  to  call  the  hospital. 

Honeybear  made  a  complete  recovery,  although  there  were 
some  weeks  of  anxiety. 

When  the  election  was  over  the  Governor  had  been  re-elected 
by  an  outstanding  majority;  in  fact  he  had  received  a  million 
more  votes  than  Richard  Nixon  had  received  in  his  election  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.   One  should  remember  that  the  state  of  California  was 
much  smaller  in  1950  than  it  is  now  and  one  million  over  the 
five  hundred  thousand  majority  that  Nixon  had  received  was  quite 
a  compliment. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  Lillian  (my  wife)  and  I 
went  north  to  visit  some  friends  in  Redwood  City;  when  we  arrived 
there,  there  was  a  telephone  call  waiting  for  me  from  Governor 
Warren  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  for  my  assistance. 

We  analyzed  the  election  results  and  found  that  without 
exception  our  plan  had  been  successful  to  expend  our  greatest 
efforts  in  those  areas  where  he  received  the  least  votes  in  the 
primaries . 

Shortly  after  the  election,  I  told  the  Governor  that  I 
had  planned  to  invite  those  who  had  worked  on  the  campaign  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  to  our  home  for  a  barbecue,  and  we  would  certainly 
appreciate  it  if  he  could  be  with  us.  We  had  a  gathering  of 
approximately  fifty  people.  We  had  our  usual  barbecue  menu: 
steaks,  baked  potatoes,  roasted  ears  of  corn,  tomatoes-lettuce- 
and-avacado  salads,  and  bowls  of  fruit  for  dessert.   Some  arrived 
early  enough  for  a  swim.   I  barbecued  the  steaks,  and  everyone 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.   The  Governor  told  me  that  he  would 
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like  to  be  seated  with  Sanders  so  that  he  could  discuss  with  him 
the  wonderful  job  that  he  had  done  on  the  sportsmen  program.   He 
also  told  me  that  he  had  made  some  inquiries  concerning  the  job 
that  Everett  had  done  on  the  athletic  commission r  and  he  hoped  that 
he  would  accept  a  re-appointment  to  the  commission  when  his  term 
expired.   I  asked  Everett  if  he  would  sit  next  to  the  Governor, 
as  I  knew  the  Governor  would  like  to  talk  to  him.   They  both 
seemed  to  have  an  enjoyable  evening. 

A  day  or  so  later,  the  Governor  asked  me  if  I  would  meet 
him  at  the  California  Club,  where  he  was  having  a  luncheon  with 
Norman  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.   I  met  him 
there  shortly  before  Norman  Chandler  arrived,  and  the  Governor 
told  me  that  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  Superior  Court  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  would  I  accept  the  appointment.   I  told  him 
that  I  would  have  to  speak  to  my  partner  and  my  family  before 
accepting,  but  that  I  felt  quite  certain  there  would  be  no  problem. 
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Compiled  by  Everett  Sanders 
From  News  Items  covering  the  Statewide  Show 


Evelyne  Ruth  Hall 

Competed  with  Babe  Didrikson  in  1932  Olympic  Games. 

Dr.  Bud  Houser 

James  J.  Jeffries 

Heavyweight  boxing  champion,  1905  era 

Willie  Ritchie 

Former  lightweight  boxing  champion,  circa  1914- 

Henry  Armstrong 

Only  boxer  in  history  to  hold  3  world  titles 
simultaneously 

Marshall  Duffield 

Ail-American  football  player  from  USC 

Jess  Hill 

USC  football  /  baseball  /  all-around  world  athlete 

Jim  Thorpe 

Greatest  all-around  athlete  of  the  past  75  years 

Dean  B.  Cromwell 

Famous  USC  and  Olympic  Games  track  and  field  coach 

Fred  Haney 

President,  Association  of  Professional  Baseball 
Players  of  America 

Chief  Myers 

Famous  New  York  catcher  in  baseball.   Caught  the 
one  and  only  Christy  Mathueson 

Win  Clark 

Secretary,  Association  of  Professional  Baseball 
Players  of  America 
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Jimmy  McLarnin 

Hall  of  Fame  world  welterweight  boxing  champion 

Al  McCoy 

Former  middleweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world 

Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb 

Generally  recognized  as  the  greatest  baseball 
player  of  all-time. 

'Vinegar1  Bill  Essick 

Baseball  manager 

Kenny  Washington 

Ail-American  football  star  from  UCLA 

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg 

Peerless  football  coach 

Mauri  e  Luxford 

Mr.  Golf 


Buster  Crabb 

Swimming 


^L^ 


Helen  Wills 

^.  _— -• 

Tennis  non-pariel 
Glenn  )Pop)  Warner 

Stanford  Football 

Manuel  Ortiz 

Featherweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world 

Ann  Curtis 
Barbara  Jensen 
Ellsworht  Vines 
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Mrs.  Greg  Lifur 


Famous  Ladies  golfer 

Payton  Jordon 

USC  track  and  field 

Commodore  Owen  Porter  Churchill 

Truly  famous  yachtsman 


Paul  4%4f  Helms 

Founder  Helms  Athletic  Foundation 

W.  R.  "Bill"  Schroeder 

Managing  Director  of  the  Helms  Athletic  Foundation 

Ralph  De  Palma 

Early  days  auto  racing  champ 

Peter  de  Paolo 

Nephew  of  Ralph  De  Palma  and  also  famous  race  driver. 

Marshall  Duffield 

All-tiem  great  faotbaj.1  player  from  USC 

Fidel  La  Barba 

Olympic  Games  and  professioanl  world  champion 
flyweight  boxing  champion. 

Alma  Richards 

1912  Olympic  Games  gold  medalist  for  the  USA 

Jack  Root 

1st  lightheavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world 
circa  1903 

Mickey  Walker 

Toy  Bulldog.   Former  wcrld  boxing  champion. 
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Victor  R.  Hansen 
Interview  Transcript 
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I   WORLD  WAR  II,  DEFENSE  OF  THE  WEST  COAST,  AND  THE 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN  RELOCATION 
(Date  of  Interview  —  17  February  1975) 

t 
Passive  Defense:  Planning  for  a  Possible  Attack 

Fry:      I  read  in  your  manuscript  what  you  said  about  the 

Japanese-American  relocation.   If  you  have  something 
to  add  about  that,  fine.   The  main  thing  I  need  is 
finding  the  time  span  that  you're  talking  about.   When, 
in  relation  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  instance,  did  your  study 
of  the  defense  installations  begin,  and  the  gradual 
realization  that  you  also  needed  to  know  where  the 
Japanese  and  other  enemy  aliens  were  living?  Your  manu 
script  says  you  started  in  July  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Hansen:    It  wasn't  a  mystery  as  far  as  the  military  was  concerned. 
That's  why  it  shocked  me  so  much  about  [Senator  Robert] 
Taft's  position.   That  we  were  going  to  be  at  war  with 
Japan  seemed  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion;  it  was  just 
a  question  of  when. 

I  went  into  the  service  on  May  1,  1941.   I  was  a 
reserve  officer.   I  had  gotten  my  commission  from  the 
ROTC  at  UCLA.   I  had  kept  somewhat  active  in  the  reserve, 
so  I  was  called  into  active  duty  for  what  we  called 
"extended  active  duty"  for  one  year.   Then  I  was  at  Camp 
Roberts,  which  is  north  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  for  a  couple 
of  months.   Then  I  was  ordered  to  what  was  then  the 
Ninth  Corps  Area,  G-3.   I  reported  there  on  July  1,  1941. 

G-3  is  plans,  training,  and  operations.   In  that  is 
included  passive  defense  measures.   Passive  defense  measures 
are  protection  of  civilian  bodies,  protection  of  instal 
lations  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  on  the  West  Coast. 

So  I  was  transferred  into  G-3  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area, 
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Hansen:   and  I  stayed  there  until  I  was  ordered  back  to  Edgewood 
Arsenal  Chemical  Warfare  School.   It  was  not  known  then 
whether  any  chemical  gases  would  be  used  in  the  warfare 
(although  it  was  contrary  to  the  treaties  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing),  but  it  was  felt  by  the  military  that  it 
was  necessary  to  know  it.   Also,  as  far  as  protection  of 
the  civilian  population  was  concerned,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  about  it.  And  it  was  necessary  to  know  about 
chemical  fires  and  that  sort  of  thing  for  defense  against 
sabotage,  which  is  a  passive  defense. 

So  I  attended  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  which  is  the 
chemical  warfare  school.   I  graduated  in  November  1941, 
I  think.   Then  I  was  temporarily  assigned  to  the  War 
Plans  Division  of  the  War  Department.   I  was  there  just 
for  temporary  duty,  to  learn  what  their  plans  were  for 
passive  defense  measures  throughout  the  country. 

Pry:      Was  that  back  in  Washington? 

Hansen:   That  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  yes.   That's  when  I  went 
to  Congress  that  time  and  heard  this  speech  [by  Senator 
Taf t] . 

I  left  there  in  November  and  came  back  to  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  Area  at  that  time.   Then  we  were  doing 
some  general  planning,  but  I  wasn't  in  on  much  of  the 
planning  at  that  time. 

Then  Pearl  Harbor  came  along,  and  I  was  transferred 
to  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  Western  Defense  Command. 
There,  the  War  Plans  Division  was  charged  with  the  making 
of  overall  plans  augmenting  or  preceding  general  plans 
that  are  made  by  the  G-3  section.   It's  a  war  plans 
division  that  covers  an  overall  planning,  which  had  to 
do  with  the  planning  of  the  defense  of  the  West  Coast. 
In  other  words,  where  should  installations  or  defense 
units  be  placed? 

One  was  out  at  Catalina:  were  we  going  to  put  any 
troops  on  Catalina?  What  do  we  need  down  on  the  Mexican 
border?  What  do  we  need  up  in  Canada?  Do  we  need  any 
on  the  border  there?  How  about  the  coordination  of  their 
troops?  How  about  possible  sabotage  in  the  vital  instal 
lations  along  the  coast? 

We  began  a  study  of  all  vital  installations.  Vital 
installations  consisted  of  manufacturing  plants  that 
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Hansen:   manufactured  war  products,  or  industries  that  were  neces 
sary  for  possible  war.   Others  would  be  the  telephone 
lines.   We  discovered,  for  example,  that  if  any  sabotage 
were  made  of  the  telephone  junction  here  in  Los  Angeles, 
they  could  knock  out  all  the  communications  of  the  whole 
West  Coast.  So  we  had  alternate  plans. 

We  also  had  a  plan,  assuming  they  had  to  evacuate, 
on  how  they  would  evacuate.   What  roads  were  available 
for  evacuation?  So  there 'd  be  plans  for  evacuation. 
Or  could  you  evacuate  at  all?  Did  you  just  have  to 
stay  put? 

Also,  there  were  the  plans  on  what  possible  causes 
for  sabotage  there  could  be.  We'd  look  around  the  vital 
installations  and  determine  whether  there  were  any  groups, 
for  example,  and  particularly  whether  there  were  any 
Japanese — enemy  aliens.   Of  course,  at  that  time  we 
couldn't  refer  to  them  as  enemy  aliens.   But  everybody 
assumed  that  it  was  either  going  to  be  Japanese,  German, 
or  Italian. 

Fry:      You  couldn't  refer  to  them  as  enemy  aliens? 

Hansen:   Because  they  weren't  enemy  aliens  yet;  we  weren't  at  war. 
This  is  still  before  Pearl  Harbor.   »fi 


before  Pearl  Harbor, 
plans  and  so  forth. 


e  were  making  studies 
After  Pearl  Harbor  we  accelerated  our 


Then,  also,  we  were  studying  to  determine,  for  example, 
what  fire  equipment  there  was  to  service  these  plants. 
What  traffic  problems  could  arise?  What  earthquake  could 
occur  that  would  block  up  a  road?  So  we  had  a  whole 
study  of  the  San  Andreas  fault  and  all  of  that  whole  West 
Coast.  We  studied  all  these  things. 

In  other  words,  if  a  movement  came  along,  as  it  did 
on  the  San  Andreas  fault  in  1906,  what  would  it  do  to  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco?  What  would  it  do  to  the  city 
of  San  Francisco?  Would  it  block  off  the  Bay  Bridge? 
Or  what  other  alternate  routes  could  there  be,  and  how 
could  the  fire  equipment  get  across  these  various  places? 
What  alternate  courses  could  there  be? 

Then  we  went  into  the  planning  of  supposing  there  was 
a  sabotage  in  a  particular  area.   How  is  it  going  to  be 
handled?  Are  the  fire  services  going  to  be  available  there? 
As  I  mentioned  in  the  article  there,  at  that  time  the 
localities  were  very  jealous  or  very  strict  about  their 
requirements.   For  example,  the  Los  Angeles  fire  department 
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Hansen:  would  go  to  the  border  of  the  city,  and  if  there  was  a 
fire  across  the  street  they'd  turn  around  and  go  back. 
This  couldn't  happen  if  you're  going  to  have  a  war  and 
you  had  to  have  coordinated  defense. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  the  fire  departments 
wouldn't  go  across  their  limits.   One  was,  were  they 
covered  by  insurance?  What  liability  did  their  city 
have?   [Earl]  Warren  was  one  of  the  instigators  in 
establishing  the  mutual  aid  plans.   So  there  was  a  fire 
men's  mutual  aid  plan,  where  you  could  get  fire  departments 
with  mutual  aid,  where  they'd  go  in.   Now  they  use  mutual 
aid,  for  example,  on  New  Year's  Day.   The  Los  Angeles 
police  department  and  sheriffs  go  over  to  Pasadena  and 
they  help  with  the  crowds  at  the  Rose  Bowl  Parade.   Or 
if  there's  any  catastrophe  or  crisis  in  any  area  they 
move  right  in.   The  fire  department's  the  same  way; 
they've  got  mutual  aid  between  the  various  ones. 

Then  in  our  planning,  there  would  be,  for  example, 
this  ridiculous  situation — I  happened  to  discover  this 
particular  one  when  we  were  talking  about  vital  instal 
lations.   We  found  that  Vernon,  which  is  a  small  industrial 
city  (you  know  where  it  is,  right  next  to  Los  Angeles), 
has  practically  no  population;  there's  only  just  a  handful 
of  people  there.   There  was  a  fellow  named  Leonis  that  owned 
the  apartment  houses,  and  he  completely  controlled  the 
votes  and  the  population  there.   Yet  we  had  vital  con 
tracts  there. 

Then  we  found  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
metropolitan  water  district,  and  they  were  dependent 
on  just  a  very  local  water  supply  that  would  not  be  any 
where  near  adequate  if  these  big  refineries  or  big  in 
dustrial  plants  or  war  industry  plants  were  to  catch  on 
fire.   Where  were  we  to  get  water?  We  found  that  the 
metropolitan  water  district  passed  there  with  their  pipe 
about  a  block  or  a  block  and  a  half  away. 

So  we  went  to  Mr.  Leonis  and  said,  "We  want  you  to 
prepare  to  tie  in  to  the  metropolitan  water  district." 
We  went  to  the  metropolitan  water  district  and  said, 
"We  want  to  make  this  available." 

The  metropolitan  water  district  said,  "No,  we  won't 
do  it.  He  hasn't  paid  for  it,  so  we  won't  let  it  go." 

Mr.  Leonis  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  pay  what  they're 
asking  for  it.   The  hell  with  you." 
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Hansen:        I  said,  "What  about  the  war? 
burned  down?" 


Supposing  this  place 


He  said,  "The  insurance  companies  have  to  pay  for  it." 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  we  had  at  that  time 
in  planning  for  it.  Then  the  planning  was  stepped  up  im 
mediately  after  Pearl  Harbor;  we  pulled  out  everything  that 
we  had.   We  pulled  out  our  prior  planning  which  we  had 
made  and  restudied  it,  because  there  was  a  turnover,  and 
everybody  didn't  remember  everything  that  was  in  there. 
We  had  to  pull  out  the  plans  that  had  been  made  by  a 
predecessor,  because  it  was  a  rapidly  moving  situation. 
Some  officers  that  had  been  there  and  had  worked  on  the 
plan  had  then  been  sent  to  various  assignments  and  had 
been  replaced  by  new  officers  that  didn't  know  about  it; 
so  we  had  to  refresh  ourselves  and  pull  out  all  these 
plans — refresh  our  memories  and  learn  what  had  been  done. 


Suspicion  of  Disloyalty 


Hansen:   We  found  in  there  that  there  had  been  a  large  number  of 
areas  of  vital  installations  where  there  were  Japanese 
nationals,  or  Japanese  Nisei. 

Fry:      That  information  had  come  from  whose  research? 

Hansen:   From  the  army's  and  the  FBI.   The  Niseis  didn't  give  it; 
it  was  the  investigation  of  the  Niseis,  by  the  FBI  and 
the  army.   Some  of  the  things  that  were  discovered,  for 
example  (and  the  discovery  had  been  known  by  us) ,  were 
that  the  Japanese  had  sent  naval  officers  over  to  the 
West  Coast  who  went  on  tuna  boats.   They  went  all  up 
and  down  the  coast,  and  clear  down  to  Panama,  and  even 
down  to  South  America,  and  plotted  the  whole  coastline 
on  there.   These  were  naval  officers  of  the  Japanese 
navy  that  came  as  Japanese  fishermen  over  here. 

Then  we  found  that  some  of  these  officers  (I  say 
"we"  found — the  FBI  gave  us  this  information)  had  been 
invited  by  or  did  visit  Nisei  families  in  Los  Angeles 
and  in  San  Francisco,  and  Japanese  non-citizens  here, 
and  went  socially  with  them.   When  the  FBI  went  to  ask 
them  about  these  visitors,  they  denied  it!   They  said, 
"No,  we  haven't  seen  them.  We  didn't  know  anything  about 
it.   No,  no,  no,  I  don't  speak  English,"  and  so  forth. 
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Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


This  created  immediate  suspicion  that  there  must  be 
disloyalty,  or,  if  not  disloyalty,  there's  greater  loyalty 
[to  Japan] .   Or  at  the  very  least  there  is  the  feeling 
that  they  don't  want  to  disclose  or  discredit.   Now,  this 
was  before  Pearl  Harbor  that  this  information  was  ascer 
tained.  Maybe  at  that  time  they  wouldn't  want  to  discredit, 
but  after  Pearl  Harbor  they  may  well  have  said  yes  and 
admitted  they  had  the  visitors — and  I  think  many  of  them 
did. 

This  is  the  background  of  it.  Here  we  had  vital 
installations.   We  had  not  only  Japanese,  but  we  had 
Italian  and  German  non-citizens.   We  found,  particularly 
among  the  Japanese,  that  they  had  been  scouting  the 
coast  here.   They  had  been  visiting,  and  [the  Japanese 
here]  refused  to  disclose  the  fact  that  these  naval 
officers,  known  to  be  Japanese  naval  officers,  had  visited 
them  or  that  they  had  discussed  anything.   So  this  said, 
"Here,  this  is  a  dangerous  spot." 

General  [John  L.]  DeWitt  said,  "I'm  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  West  Coast — not  only  the  defense  of  the 
coast,  but  I'm  in  charge  of  the  whole  defense.   I'm  on 
notice  of  this.   If  I  know  that ,  I ' ve  got  to  do  something 
to  overcome  it.  What  can  I  do?" 

This  was  after  Pearl  Harbor? 

He  knew  the  situation- before  Pearl  Harbor,  that  if  we  went 
to  war  with  them,  this  was  going  to  be  a  problem. 


Maps  and  Plans 

Fry:  Did  you  have  maps  of  places  all  over  California,  showing 
where  the  Nisei  lived  and  where  the  Italians  and  Germans 
lived? 

Hansen:    Yes. 

Fry:      Were  these  maps  fairly  comprehensive?  In  other  words, 
would  they  go  from  the  northern  California  border  clear 
down  to  San  Diego? 

Hansen:   They  went  largely  this  way:   they  were  divided  into  what 

was  called  the  Southern  Land  Frontier,  which  went  from  San 
Diego  east,  across  to  Arizona — it  crossed  Lower  California 
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Hansen:    (Baja) .   Then  we  had  the  Southern  California  Sector  that 

went  from  San  Diego  to  about  San  Luis  Obispo,  as  I  recall. 
Then  we  had  the  Northern  California  Sector  that  went  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  to  the  Oregon  border.   Then  we  had  from 
the  Oregon  border  to  the  Canadian  border,  which  was  known 
as  the  Northwest  Sector. 

The  Western  Command  then  had,  I  think,  the  nine 
western  states.  We  had  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 
Our  coastal  maps  were  primarily  of  the  Southern  Land 
Frontier,  Southern  California  Sector,  Northern  California 
Sector,  and  the  Northwest  Sector.   We  had  maps  that 
showed  vital  installations  alone;  theft  we  had  overlay 
maps  that  showed  population  centers  of  alien  population, 
Nisei  population,  German  and  Italian  populations.   Then 
we  had  overlays  that  showed  earthquake  faults. 

We  had  maps  that  showed  telephone  communications, 
radio  communications.   In  this  we  set  up  our  emergency 
radio  service  plan.   Part  of  this  plan  is  still  used  on 
every  third  Friday  to  test  air  raid  warnings.   We  set 
up  the  stations,  on  the  plan,  that  were  selected  to  broad 
cast  during  an  emergency.   (This  was  done  a  little  later.) 
You  asked  me  about  the  maps,  and  they  generally  were  in 
these  categories,  outlining  plans. 

Fry:      You  had  these  maps  by  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor? 
Hansen:   Not  complete,  no— just  generally  started. 

Fry:      I  ask  because  the  California  attorney  general's  office, 

Earl  Warren's  office,  also  made  some  maps,  by  asking  each 
district  attorney  to  draw  up  a  map  of  his  county  showing 
Japanese-American  locations.   Did  you  use  those  at  all? 

Hansen:   Yes,  they  were  used.   Each  county  did  have  them.   The 

Los  Angeles  area's  Sheriff  E.  W.  Biscailuz  had  the  most 
detailed  map  of  an  alert  plan. 

Under  Governor  [Culbert]  Olson  there  had  been  organized 
the  state  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.   Then  they  set  up 
here  a  Ninth  Regional  Office,  set  up  by  federal  OCP  which 
then  organized  local  offices  of  civilian  defense,  the 
state  offices  of  civilian  defense.   The  heads  of  those 
before  the  war  were:  Earl  Warren  in  charge  of  the  Civilian 
Protection  Section,  which  had  the  requirement  of  the 
protection  of  the  public;  Dick  Graves  was  the  first 
Director  of  Civilian  Defense  for  California. 
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Hansen:        When  the  war  came  along,  the  first  federal  ninth 

region  director  was  a  chap  from  San  Francisco  (I've  for 
gotten  his  name)  who  was  there  for  only  a  short  while. 
Then  Jim  Sheppard  was  made  the  head  of  the  Ninth  Regional 
Office. 

The  regional  board  met  regularly,  about  every  week. 
They  coordinated  plans  and  they  gathered  information. 
I  was  the  War  Department  representative  on  that  board. 
I  brought  to  them  all  the  information  from  the  War 
Department  that  they  used  in  preparing  their  plan  and 
told  them  what  was  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  our 
headquarters . 

These  weekly  meetings  had  been  going  on  for  quite  a  while? 
They'd  been  going  on  for  several  months  before  Pearl  Harbor, 

I'm  still  not  quite  sure  what  role  was  played  by  these 
maps,  which,  I  think,  were  drawn  up  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
by  Earl  Warren's  office. 

They  were  made  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  civilian 
defense  bodies. 

Do  you  know  at  what  point  they  became  a  part  of  the  infor 
mation  in  the  War  Department's  operations? 

Where  they  had  information  we  didn't  have,  our  maps  were 
Augmented.  And  where  we  had  information  they  didn't, 
they  augmented  their  maps.  But  our  studies,  theoretically, 
were  kept  very  secret.  For  example,  we  had  plans  that 
had  been  in  existence  for  two  or  three  years  before  the 
war,  in  the  event  there  was  an  attack.   We  had  Plan  Orange 
and  so  forth,  and  we  had  subversive  plans.  So  when  Pearl 
Harbor  occurred  we  just  put  Plan  Orange  in  effect,  and 
every  headquarters  up  and  down  the  coast  knew  what  that 
meant. 

Fry:      What  did  it  mean? 

Hansen:    It  meant  that  that  plan  was  the  plan  that  was  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  sabotage,  and  to  protect  vital  installations 
by  the  army  until  civilian  authorities  could  take  over. 

Fry:      What  did  it  do? 

Hansen:   It  said  in  effect  in  there  that  (without  going  into  the 
form  of  it)  if  war  comes,  or  if  we  have  enemy  attack,  we 
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Hansen; 


Pry: 

Hansen: 

Fry: 

Hansen: 

Fry: 

Hansen: 
Fry: 

Hansen: 
Fry: 


Hansen: 


have  certain  vital  installations  that  are  necessary  to  the 
war  effort.   To  protect  these  installations,  the  military 
will  do  the  following  things:  Each  sector  will  detail  a 
group  to  guard  this  installation,  guard  that  installation, 
and  guard  the  other  installation.   Then  they  will  im 
mediately  start  negotiations  with  the  state  and  local 
authorities  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
the  guarding  of  the  installations,  so  that  as  soon  as 
possible  the  guarding  of  the  installations  can  be  taken 
over  by  the  civil  authorities  and  relieve  the  military 
for  combat  duty.   Also,  it  gave  where  all  communications 
would  be  routed,  how  they  would  be  routed,  and  so  forth. 

It  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  surveillance  of  those 
enemy  aliens  that  you  knew  to  exist  around  the  installations? 

Not  that  plan,  no. 
Did  another  plan? 

It  didn't  say  "aliens."  It  provided  for  a  plant  protection — 
to  protect  the  plant  itself  from  anybody,  whether  it's  a 
foreign  alien  or  what. 

I'm  asking  you  because  a  great  deal  of  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  maps  that  Attorney  General  Earl 
Warren's  office  drew  up,  as  information  that  brought 
about  the  decision  to  evacuate  the  Japanese. 

This  is  the  same  information  that  I'm  telling  you— 

I'm  wondering,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  you  already  had 
a  lot  of  this  information,  if  it  was  really  that  important? 

I  don't  quite  get  you. 

A  lot  of  the  writers  on  the  Japanese  evacuation  have 
attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  maps  which 
came  out  of  Earl  Warren's  attorney  general's  office.   They 
were  presented  to  General  DeWitt,  and  then  General  DeWitt 
felt  that  this  was  evidence  that  the  Japanese  should  be 
evacuated.   I  wonder  if  Warren's  maps  were  really  all 
that  important  if  you  already  had  the  information? 

We  had  most  all  the  information;  we  had  a  lot  more  informa 
tion  than  they  had.  So  it  wasn't  any  maps  that  Warren's 
office  or  the  Civilian  Defense  set  up  or  that  anybody  had 
prepared  that  caused  the  evacuation.   It  confirmed  what 
was  known.  Also,  Nat  Pieper  from  the  FBI  sat  on  this 
Ninth  Regional  board,  and  he  was  close  to  DeWitt. 
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Fry:      In  other  words,  DeWitt  knew  the  FBI  information  very  well? 

Hansen:   Oh  yes,  he  knew  all  of  these  things.   Of  course,  DeWitt 
was  a  peculiar  individual.   Among  my  other  duties 
assigned  me  was  to  get  the  mail  that  went  to  General 
DeWitt,  letters  complaining  about  protection  of  this 
and  protection  of  that,  and  all  the  screwball  plans  that 
people  had.   Some  people  said,  "We've  read  that  we 
haven't  any  artillery  that  will  shoot  higher  than  ten 
thousand  feet,"  which  was  true — anti-aircraft.   "We 
understand  that  we  haven't  sufficient  bombs  to  protect 
us,"  or  something.   "We  recommend  that  rocks  would  be 
just  as  effective  as  bombs;  just  carry  the  rocks  and 
drop  the  rocks  on  the  things."  All  these  screwball 
things  we'd  get. 

We  got  one  from  someone  in  Portland,  Oregon,  who 
said  they  were  going  to  have  a  big  gathering  in  the 
Multnomah  Coliseum  (or  whatever  it's  called),  where 
there  would  be  many  thousands  of  people  gathered.   It 
would  be  an  ideal  time  for  sabotage,  and  "they  are 
going  to  get  in  there  and  blow  these  people  up,  and 
you're  going  to  have  to  account  for  this."  DeWitt  saw 
that  letter  and  he  said,  "Well,  this  can  happen." 

So  what  does  he  do?  He  puts  out  a  directive  that 
dispenses  with  large  gatherings.   Hence,  the  Rose  Bowl 
game  is  played  at  Duke,  rather  than  in  Pasadena.   He 
finally  lessened  it  if  they  had  certain  restrictions — 

they'd  notify  the  military  in  advance,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.   But  he  never  put  any  particular  figure  in  it. 

He  acted  spontaneously  to  things  that  could  happen. 
He  said  to  me,  "It's  right  on  my  back." 


Living  in  a  War  Zone 


Fry:      The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  at  least  part  of  this  area 
was  proclaimed  a  theater  of  operations. 

Hansen:   That's  right,  for  several  reasons. 
Fry:      That  puts  it  as  a  war  zone,  doesn't  it? 
Hansen:   That's  right — a  military  zone. 
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Fry:      What  else  did  that  mean,  then? 

Hansen:    It  meant  several  things  to  the  operation  of  the  army: 
that  they  could  do  away  with  all  the  red  tape  and  so 
forth  in  issuing  clothing  and  weapons  and  whatnot. 
You  used  to  have  to  give  a  receipt — when  you  went  in, 
you  had  to  check  in.   But  now  they  issued  without  taking 
a  memorandum  receipt,  and  if  it  was  lost,  it  was  lost, 
period.   Under  the  army  regulations,  every  last  bullet  had 
to  be  accounted  for,  every  last  pistol  or  canteen  had 
to  be  accounted  for.   But  in  a  military  zone  they  could 
issue  it  without  accountability. 

For  example,  right  after  Pearl  Harbor  I  was  issued 
my  helmet  and  issued  a  carbine  and  issued  the  other 
things,  and  I  didn't  get  any  memorandum  receipt.   So  when 
I  got  out  of  the  service,  about  five  years  later,  I  wanted 
to  turn  it  in  and  they  said,  "Oh,  for  God's  sake,  take 
it;  we *11  just  have  to  go  through — first  we'll  have  to 
establish  that  this  was  military  goods  that  was  issued, 
and  then  you've  got  to  sign  this  and  we've  got  to  sign 
that,  and  then  it  goes  back — Hell,  just  take  it;  don't 
turn  it  in,  and  we  won't  have  any  problems." 

Fry:      We  were  talking  about  what  it  meant  to  be  classified  as 
a  war  zone. 

Hansen:    It  also  meant  that  the  area  commander  could,  in  effect, 
declare  military  law.   He  never  did  that. 

Fry:      This  would  have  been  DeWitt? 
Hansen:   That's  right. 


General  John  DeWitt  and  Major  Karl  Bendetsen 


Fry:      What  kind  of  a  man  was  DeWitt? 

Hansen:   DeWitt  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point.   He  was  a  very 

meticulous  individual.   He  had  previously  been  quarter 
master  general  of  the  army,  which  is  not  a  combat  branch, 
He  was  very  decisive  in  his  decisions. 

Fry:      You  mean  quick? 

Hansen:   Quick.   He  made  his  decisions,  and  he  usually  had  a  very 
sound  reason  for  it.   But  to  him,  an  ounce  of  prevention 
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Hansen; 


was  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 
little  harsh. 


I  think  sometimes  he  was  a 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


For  example,  in  the  Attu  [Island,  Alaska]  attack, 
General  DeWitt  went  up  there.*  General  [Albert  E.]  Brown 
was  in  command  of  the  Seventh  Division.   The  attack  on 
Attu  was  to  have  been  on  May  7,  but  they  got  such  a 
terrible  fog  that  they  couldn't  land.   They  went  out  and 
came  back  and  landed  on  May  11. 

I  think  they  landed  at  Chicagof  Bay  (if  I  remember 
correctly) — at  least  it  was  on  the  south.  When  the  forces 
landed  there  was  a  small  group,  maybe  a  squad  or  so,  of 
Japanese  that  held  up  the  advance  of  this  whole  Seventh 
Division  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time.   They  [the  Japanese] 
could  have  been  wiped  out,  and  were  wiped  out  with  a  very 
small  unit,  maybe  a  platoon.   General  DeWitt  relieved 
General  Brown  of  his  command  immediately,  and  put  General 
[Eugene  M.]  Landrum  in  as  the  commanding  general  on  this 
attack . 

Why? 

Because  he  didn't  act  quickly  enough,  apparently,  in  re 
cognizing  and  wiping  out  the  Japanese  in  that  one  place. 
Yet  that  was  a  very  small  resistance,  practically  none. 
Had  they  landed  on  May  7,  the  Japanese  would  have  been 
all  along  the  beach  there,  and  we'd  have  had  tremendous 
losses.  As  it  was  we  had  a  minimum  of  losses,  except 
from  frozen  feet  from  the  tundra. 

Other  losses  we  had  were  in  the  north,  where  the 
Japanese  came  down  on  (I've  forgotten  the  name  there) — 
it  was  on  the  north  part  of  the  island,  and  when  our  forces 
came  in  they  were  strafed  by  our  navy  planes,  and  we  had 
quite  a  number  of  casualties  there. 

But  DeWitt  was  a  very  decisive  individual,  and  I 
suppose  that's  what's  needed. 


For  further  information  on  the  Battle  of  Attu,  see 
Stetson  Conn,  Rose  C.  Engelman,  and  Byron  Fairchild, 
Guarding  the  United  States  and  Its  Outposts,  vol.  2  of 
United  States  Army  in  World  War  II  (Washington,  D.C.,  1964), 
pp.  279-295. 
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Fry:      In  the  book,  Command  Decisions f*  he  comes  out  as  softer 
than  [Colonel  Karl]  Bendetsen  in  the  question  of  the 
Japanese  relocation. 

Hansen:   Bendetsen  was  not  an  army  man.   Bendetsen  was  a  lawyer; 

as  I  mentioned  to  you,  he  had  worked  in  Jesse  Steinhart's 
law  firm,  which  is  a  very  fine  firm  in  San  Francisco. 
He  got  into  the  service,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very 
few  coming  into  the  service  who  early  got  into  the 
regular  army.   He  was  a  pretty  good  lobbyist,  and  a  very 
ambitious  individual.   He  was  a  doer;  he  got  things 
done  quickly,  and  he  just  hacked  his  way  through. 

General  DeWitt  became  very  fond  of  him  and  had 
him  handle  his  public  relations  with  the  Congress  and 
with  the  civil  authorities  on  the  coast  on  getting 
support  for  Japanese  evacuation.   Bendetsen,  I  assume, 
carried  out  his  instructions,  but  sometimes  I  think 
Bendetsen  went  a  little  further  than  he  was  authorized. 
On  the  other  hand,  because  of  his  success  in  getting 
[Executive  Order]  9066  through,  he  was  promoted  and 
was  granted  a  Distinguished  Service  medal  for  his  service 
in  accomplishing  the  Japanese  exclusion. 

Fry:      You  mean  he  was  put  in  charge  of  it? 

Hansen:   He  wasn't  put  in  charge.   He  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Civil  Affairs  Division,  which  is  G-5,  a  staff  section 
of  an  army  command.   He  had  a  big  office  up  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  Whitcomb  Hotel. 

Fry:      This  was  after  9066  was  issued? 

Hansen:   He  was  there  before  9066  and  after  9066,  but  the  provost 
marshal  did  the  actual  evacuation. 

Fry:      That  was  Allen  W.  Gullion,  right? 

Hansen:   Yes,  but  then  there  was  the  provost  marshal  at  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco  that  was  carrying  out  the 
details  of  the  actual  evacuation. 


Prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History, 
Department  of  the  Army,  K.  R.  Greenfield,  general  editor, 
Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  1959.   Chapter  4,  "The  Decision  to 
Evacuate  the  Japanese  from  the  Pacific  Coast,"  was  pre 
pared  by  Stetson  Conn. 
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Fry:      And  Gullion  was  in  Washington? 
Hansen:   That's  right. 

Fry:      Maybe  this  would  be  a  good  place  for  you  to  tell  me  who 
was  Bendetsen's  actual  superior. 

Hansen:   General  DeWitt.   I  think  that's  the  reason  why  he  established 
the  G-5,  which  is  the  Civil  Affairs  section  (we  have 
G-l,  personnel;  G-2,  intelligence;  G-3,  plans,  training 
and  operation;  G-4,  supply;  and  G-5,  civil  affairs). 
The  table  of  organization  calls  for,  in  an  army — this 
was  the  Fourth  Army  Western  Defense  Command — that  it 
should  be  a  full  colonel.   So  it  enabled  him  to  be  a 
full  colonel,  and  his  immediate  commander,  then,  was 
General  DeWitt,  who  commanded  the  Fourth  Army  Western 
Defense  Command.   So  he  wasn't  accountable  to  anybody 
else  other  than  General  DeWitt.   Of  course,  the  chief 
of  staff  of  General  DeWitt  would  be — but  actually  his 
direct  commander  was  General  DeWitt. 

Fry:      Then  what  is  the  relationship  of  General  DeWitt  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  Gullion  in  Washington? 

Hansen t   He  is  not  in  any  direct  command. 
Fry:      No  direct  line? 

Hansen:   No,  it's  not  in  the  line  of  command,  excepting  where  the 
provost  marshal  would  be  acting  for  General  Marshall. 
General  George  Marshall  was  the  chief  of  staff. 

Fry:      It  seemed  like  sometimes  Bendetsen  would  communicate 
with  the  provost  marshal  in  Washington. 

Hansen:   At  the  direction  of  General  DeWitt. 

Fry:      Do  you  think  it  was  always  at  the  direction  of  DeWitt? 

Hansen:    I  have  no  way  of  telling,  but  it  would  be  assumed  that 

he  spoke  for  his  commanding  general.  Any  section  chief 

that  speaks  there  is  assumed  to  speak  for  the  commanding 
general. 

Fry:      I  think  there  were  a  couple  of  places  in  Command  Decisions* 
where  it  looked  like  Bendetsen,  in  reporting  on  a  tele 
phone  conversation  or  something  from  DeWitt,  would  harden 
the  line  more  in  the  very  crucial  question  of,   Do  we 


*See,  for  example,  pp.  95-96. 
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Fry: 

Hansen: 

Pry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 


evacuate  just  the  enemy  aliens,  or  do  we  evacuate  American 
citizens,  too?"  Bendetsen  would  say  to  evacuate  the  total 
Japanese  population  when — 

I  think  he  was  entirely  wrong  there  if  he  did  so  without 
prior  direction  from  General  DeWitt. 

— that  wasn't  what  the  memo  had  stated  from  General  DeWitt.* 

I'm  certain  my  memory  is  correct  that  General  DeWitt 
never  wanted  to  evacuate  the  entire  Japanese  population. 
He  wanted  to  evacuate  the  enemy  aliens,  and  he  didn't 
limit  it  to  Japanese.   But  he  did  concentrate  on  the 
Japanese  who  were  non-citizens  or  who  were  located  in 
or  near  vital  installations.   But  he  said  it  would  be 
not  only  impractical,  but  an  almost  impossible  task  to 
attempt  to  evacuate  the  entire  Japanese  population.   He 
never  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  entire  Japanese 
population  was  lacking  in  loyalty;  but  he  was  fearful 
that  there  might  be  some  that  were  disloyal  or  enemy 
aliens  among  them.   For  that  reason  he  acted. 

Speaking  again  on  Bendetsen,  as  the  G-5  Civil 
Affairs  section,  he  might  speak  to  a  major  general  when 
he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Northwest  Sector  or  in  the 
Northern  California  Sector.   The  major  general  there  naturally 
assumes  that  he  speaks  for  General  DeWitt,  who  was  lieu 
tenant  general— and  as  an  army  commander  he  could  have  been 
a  four-star  general,  rather  than  a  three-star  general. 
So  DeWitt  gave  Bendetsen  quite  a  free  hand. 

Didn't  General  DeWitt  know  that  Major  or  Colonel  Bendetsen 
didn't  agree  with  him  on  a  lot  of  this? 

I  don't  know.   This  is  the  first  I  had  heard  that  Bendetsen 
had  indicated  that  General  DeWitt  desired  to  evacuate  all 
of  the  Japanese.   I'd  never  heard  that.   I  know  there 
was  some  discussion  about  it. 

Apparently  that  was  what  Bendetsen  would  say  back  East. 


*General  DeWitt,  in  a  memo  on  January  30,  1942, 
recommended  "evacuation  of  all  enemy  aliens  from  the 
West  Coast  and  resettlement  or  internment  under  positive 
control,  military  or  otherwise."  See  Command  Decisions, 
p.  96. 
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Fry: 


d  v   n0t  be  true;  Z  think      was 

iocumented  through  memos  and  records  of  the  meetings, 


The  Line  of  Command 


Fry: 
Hansen! 


Fry: 


Hansen; 


Your  position  out  here,  at  the  time  of  all  of  this,  was 
at,  in  relation  to  General  DeWitt  and  Bendetsen? 

My  relation  with  Bendetsen  was  only  by  cooperation — 
lirect  command  one  way  or  the  other.   He  was  senior 
me  in  rank.   I  was  a  member  of  the  War  Plans  Division 
the  Western  Defense  Command  and  Fourth  Army.   I  was 
in  assistant  in  that  section  and  I  was  in  charge  of 
passive  defense.   At  different  times  I  had  three  different 
lommanders  who  were  the  head  of  the  War  Plans  Division 
and  later  G-3  that  were  my  seniors.   So  General  DeWitt 
was  not  my  direct  commander. 

Yet,  General  DeWitt  occasionally,  and  quite  frequently- 
which  sometimes  caused  some  problems — dealt  directly  with 
me,  and  sometimes  dealt  directly  with  other  officers, 
without  going  through  their  chief  of  section,  which  some 
times  was  resented.   In  other  words,  rather  than  his 
calling  the  chief  of  section  and  saying,  "Colonel,  I'd 
like  to  speak  to  Colonel  Hansen  about  this,"  he'd 
get  on  his  whoop-and-holler  (which  is  the  intercom 
telephone)  direct  to  me  in  my  office  and  say,  "Hansen, 
come  up  here."   I'd  go  up  there  and  he'd  tell  me  what 
he  had  in  mind.   Then,  of  course,  when  I  came  back  I'd 
tell  my  section  chief  that  the  general  wanted  this  or 
wanted  that. 

You  were  telling  me  at  lunch  how  Colonel  Bendetsen  had 
thought  that  you  had  gone  around  him  once.   Yet  you 
weren't  on  a  line  of  command  with  him? 

That  happened  this  way:   General  DeWitt  called  me  and  told 
me  to  come  up  to  his  office,  which  was  just  down  the  hall 
from  my  office.   I  went  in  there,  and  he  said,  "There  no 
longer  is  a  need  that  I  can  see  for  having  these  areas 
signposted  that  were  originally  signposted  where  the 
Japanese  could  relocate  voluntarily."  He  said,  "Check 
and  see  if  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
removed."   I  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  went  on  about  my 
business. 
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Hansen:        I  got  back  and  looked  through,  and  found  out  from  maps 
that  we  had  exactly  where  the  signs  were  located.   None 
of  them  were  near  any  vital  installations  of  any  kind, 
and  none  of  them  had  been  used  for  relocation  centers, 
and  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  signs 
shouldn't  be  taken  down.   After  clearing  with  my  chief, 
I  wrote  a  memo  back  to  General  DeWitt  stating  that  we 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  cleared,  and  that 
each  sector  commander  should  have  them  cleared  in  his 
sector. 

Colonel  Bendetsen  had  learned  of  this,  and  he  went 
to  General  DeWitt  and  said  to  him  in  substance,  "I 
understand  that  Colonel  Hansen  is  doing  a  job  of  mine." 
General  DeWitt  apparently  asked  him  what  it  was,  and 
he  said  it  was  about  these  signs. 

General  DeWitt  said,  "Well,  maybe  I  should  have 
referred  that  to  you.  All  right,  you  take  it." 

So  then  Colonel  Bendetsen  put  a  staff  of  officers 
on  it,  and  they  physically  visited  the  whole  area  to 
see  where  these  signs  were.   Later  they  made  a  report 
and  they  were  torn  down. 

Fry:      This  was  in  the  whole  six-state  area? 
Hansen:   The  whole  eight-  or  nine-state  area. 
Fry:      That  must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Hansen:    It  did.   But  it  was  a  thorough  job  [laughs] ,  if  you  think 
it's  necessary. 

Fry:  That's  interesting  to  me,  too,  from  another  standpoint: 
I  didn't  know  there  were  physical  signs  that  said — what 
did  they  say?  "Japanese  may  settle  here"? 

Hansen:   Or  "may  not  settle  here." 

Fry:      This  came  up  after  the  decision  to  evacuate  all  of  the 
Japanese  to  relocation  centers? 

Hansen:   That's  right.   General  DeWitt  was  very  meticulous  about 

signs.   For  example,  there  were  signs  that  had  been  placed 
around  the  areas  with  reference  to  dim-outs  and  black-outs 
and  so  forth — you  remember  that  program?  Sometimes,  as 
they  will  do,  kids  or  whatnot  would  either  throw  rocks 
at  them  or  would  break  them  down.   General  DeWitt,  on 
his  own  time,  in  his  own  car,  would  drive  around  throughout 
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Hansen:   the  San  Francisco  area  and  see  several  of  these  signs 
that  had  been  knocked  down  or  defaced  or  whatnot. 

So  when  he'd  come  in  the  next  morning,  he'd 
call  me  to  come  in  there,  and  he'd  say,  "You  and  me  are 
going  to  take  a  ride."   I  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  we'd  go 
out  in  the  car  and  he  would  point  out  each  one  of  these 
signs  that  had  been  defaced. 

Then  he  said  that  when  I  got  back,  "You'll  notify 
the  Ninth  Regional  office  of  Civilian  Defense  that 
they  either  take  those  signs  down,  repair  them,  or  put 
up  new  signs . " 

I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

Fry:      So  you  did  quite  a  few  things,  then,  for  General  DeWitt? 
Hansen:    I  did  everything  he  asked  me  to  do. 
Fry:      Although  technically  Bendetsen  was — 

Hansen:   This  was  not  Bendetsen' s  job.   This  was  my  job  on  passive 
defense,  because  I  had  all  the  dealings  with  the  civil 
authorities  on  passive  defense  measures.   Colonel  Bendetsen 
didn't. 

Fry:      He  was  strictly  army? 

Hansen:   No,  actually  his  job  was  about  over  after  the  Japanese 
situation  had  been  solved. 

Fry:      Did  you  work  any  with  General  DeWitt  in  the  possibilities 
of  relocating  the  Italians  or  the  Germans? 

Hansen:   Yes,  that  came  up. 

Fry:      Did  you  have  them  located  on  your  maps,  too? 

Hansen:   Yes. 

Fry:      I  noticed  in  the  Command  Decisions  article  that  DeWitt 

was  able  to  give  figures  of  how  many  there  were  of 

Italian  enemy  aliens  and  German  enemy  aliens  who  might 
have  to  be  relocated. 

Hansen:   He  got  that  information  primarily  from  the  FBI,  through 
Nat  Pieper.   I  knew  of  it,  and  I  plotted  some  of  it. 
Some  of  it  was  plotted  by  other  members  on  the  staff  I 
was  assigned  to. 
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Fry: 


Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


Do  you  know  of  any  information  like  that  that  might  have 
come  through  Earl  Warren's  attorney  general's  office? 
So  far  all  I've  seen  is  the  Japanese. 

I  don't  know  of  any.   I  don't  recall  ever  discussing  or 
hearing  of  anything  having  been  said  by  Earl  Warren, 
with  reference  to  enemy  aliens  who  were  Italian  or 
German.   Now,  there  may  have  been. 

But  not  at  the  meetings  you  attended? 

I  don't  recall  any,  but  there  might  have  been. 


The 'Ninth  Regional  Board  and  Other  Advisory  Boards 


Fry:      In  those  Ninth  Regional  meetings  did  you  have  to  discuss 
the  possible  evacuation  of  enemy  aliens? 

Hansen:   Oh,  yes.   The  Ninth  Regional  Board  was  not  primarily 

concerned  with  the  evacuation  of  enemy  aliens.   It  was 
concerned  with  the  evacuation  of  all  the  public  in 
event  of  sabotage,  fire,  catastrophe  or  holocaust,  or 
enemy  attack  or  action.   But  it  was  not  directly  respon 
sible  for  or  charged  with  anything  on  the  relocation. 

There  was,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  a  board 
of  officers  who  met  to  discuss  the  priority  of  evacuation 
of  Japanese  aliens.   It  was  a  board  appointed  by  General 
DeWitt,  and  they  were  mostly  retired  army  officers 
called  back  into  active  duty. 

Fry:      Earl  Warren  wasn't  a  part  of  that? 

Hansen:   No. 

Fry:      Were  you  on  it? 

Hansen:    I  was  on  it  at  the  tail  end  of  it,  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  because  the  job  was  practically  completed  and 
there  was  a  vacancy.   I  was  on  the  board  for  a  short  while 

Fry:      Was  this  just  to  recommend? 
Hansen:   That's  right. 
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Fry: 

Hansen: 

Fry: 

Hansen: 


Fry: 

Hansen: 

Fry: 

Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


they^if fer?0nmend  "^  DeW±tt  Came  Up  with?  Or  did 

They  recommended  individuals  who  should  be  evacuated. 
But  not  mass  evacuation? 

No.  They  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  policy  at  all. 
They  also  passed  on—and  it  was  their  primary  duty- 
exceptions  to  black-out  rules.   In  other  words,  what 
exceptions  could  be  made  to  black-outs — they  could  have 
lights  that  could  be  seen  over  certain  distances  and  so 
forth.   That  was  their  primary  duty;  the  Japanese  were 
not  their  primary  duty  at  all. 

You  mean  that  they  would  recommend,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Hagasaki  over  here  to  be  evacuated? 

If  it  came  to  the  board's  attention. 
They  considered  individual  cases? 

Yes,  that's  right.   If  this  came  up,  then  they  would 
consider  it.   But  they  didn't  pass  on  it;  they  didn't 
say,  "Yes,  this  will  be  done  or  it  won't  be  done."   It 
was  just  incidental  to  their  other  job. 

In  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  regional  board,  how  would 
you  summarize  Earl  Warren's  position? 

He  represented  the  attorneys  general  of  the  western  states, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  causing  them  to  cooperate  with 
the  military  in  passive  defensive  measures,  in  seeing 
that  proper  evacuation  plans  were  made,  in  seeing  that 
mutual  aid  plans  were  made  between  cities  and  counties 
and  whatnot  for  fire  and  law  enforcement  and  water  and 
other  things,  in  seeing  that  proper  plans  for  evacuation 
were  carried  out. 

His  main  recommendation  was  that  they  carry  out  whatever 
the  army  might  come  up  with  as  a  plan? 

Oh,  it  went  a  little  further  than  that.   No,  the  Ninth 
Regional  Board  actually  prepared  some  very  elaborate 
black-out  regulations.   They  prepared  some  very  elaborate 
evacuation  plans.   They  prepared  some  plans  that  showed 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  evacuate  people  in  case  of  an 
attack,  or  even  in  case  of  an  earthquake — primarily  an 
attack.   In  other  words,  they'd  just  have  to  stay  put. 
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Hansen:   They  also  recommended  and  had  the  plans  for  air  raid 

slters,  and  shelters  in  public  buildings,  communications, 
warning  systems,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  was  to  get  the  civilian  authorities  to  do  all 
bhe  jobs  that  had  to  be  done  in  a  war  effort  to  protect 
the  civilians  and  to  relieve  the  military  from  doing 
those  things,  such  as  plant  protection,  that  the  state 
could  otherwise  do. 


Pressures  for  Japanese-American  Relocation 

Fry:      In  some  of  the  secondary  sources  I've  seen,  it  says 

that  Roosevelt  was  urged  by  the  California  congressional 
delegation  and  Earl  Warren  to  issue  Executive  Order  9066. 
I  wonder  if  you  knew  anything  about  that,  and  what  this 
meant  that  Warren  did  actually? 

Hansen:   He  just  simply  concurred  with  the  others,  all  the 

congressmen  and  senators.   I  guess  at  that  time  there 
was  Senator  Sheridan  Downey  and  all  the  congressmen, 
except  Jerry  Voorhis.   That's  right.   There  may  have 
been  some  others,  but  in  any  event  he  joined  in  the 
decision  of  the  delegation  to  recommend.   He's  told 
me  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  main  reason  for 
his  decision  to  go  along  was  that  the  responsibility 
bad  been  placed  on  General  DeWitt  for  the  safety  and 
protection  and  defense  of  the  West  Coast,  and  that  he 
was  charged  with  this  responsibility  to  prevent 
any  possible  sabotage.   Being  so,  if  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  DeWitt  was  acting  within  sound 
discretion,  they  had  to  go  along  with  him. 

The  "sound  discretion"  seemed  to  be  present  where 
they  had  the  evidence  that  had  been  furnished  by  the  FBI, 
particularly,  that  there  had  been  Japanese  military 
officers — naval  officers  primarily — along  the  West  Coast 
that  had  visited  Japanese  in  this  Los  Angeles  area,  San 
Francisco  area,  and  I  think  even  as  far  north  as  Seattle, 
where  the  hosts  of  the  these  military  officers  refused 
or  denied  that  they'd  ever  talked  to  them  or  that  they 
had  ever  visited  them,  which  was  an  indication  that  they 
might  be  disloyal. 

Therefore,  rather  than  Warren,  or  even  the  delegation, 
saying,  "It's  our  responsibility;  we're  accepting  it 
and  doing  this,"  they  said,  "We're  recognizing  his 
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Hansen: 


Fry: 

Hansen: 
Fry: 

Hansen: 


responsibility,  and  we're  not  objecting  to  his  taking  it 
and  saying  that  it  is  proper  that  he  should  ask  for  it." 
I  don't  know  whether  I've  made  my  distinction  there  or 
not.   I  think  this  is  the  position.   I  don't  think  anyone 
was  happy  about  it. 

You  said  that  Bendetsen  was  the  one  who  was  lobbying  the 
Congress  for  this? 

That's  right. 

Apparently  he  had  had  some  meetings  with  the  California 
congressional  delegation? 

Yes,  he  did.   I  think  he  even  got  them  together.   Although 
this  is  hearsay,  I  understand  that  he  called  the  meetings 
of  the  delegations,  and  I  think  he  spent  considerable  time 
in  Washington,  on  assignment  there,  in  (I  use  the  term) 
lobbying  (I  don't  know  what  else  we  can  say),  in  contacting 
the  California  delegation  and  the  West  Coast  delegation, 
to  sell  them  on  the  necessity  of  the  controlling  or  the 
prevention  of  sabotage.   The  proof  of  the  pudding,  as 
General  DeWitt  says,  is  that  we  had  no  Japanese  sabotage — 
at  least  there  was  no  sabotage  that  we  could  trace  to  the 
Japanese. 


Japanese  Submarine  and  Balloon  Attacks 


Hansen:   There  were  some  other  things  about  the  same  time.  We  had 
this  Goleta  situation,  where  they  shelled  Goleta  and  only 
hit  a  pier  or  something  and  didn't  do  any  damage.*  But 
another  unusual  situation  there  was  that  an  artillery  unit 
of  the  Western  Defense  Command,  and  Fourth  Army,  had  moved 
out  of  that  area  just  the  day  before. 


*0n  February  22,  1942,  a  Japanese  submarine  fired  thirteen 
rounds  of  ammunition  at  an  oil  installation  at  Goleta,  near 
Santa  Barbara,  destroying  only  an  old  wooden  pier.   See 
Conn,  Engelman,  and  Fairchild,  Guarding  the  United  States 
and  Its  Outposts,  p.  87. 

For  an  alternate  explanation,  see  Robert  Cozzens, 
"Assistant  National  Director  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority, 
in  Japanese-American  Relocation  Reviewed,  Vol.  II v The  Intern 
ment,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancro£-  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1974,  pp.     9. 
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Fry: 
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Fry: 

Hansen: 


There  was  another  situation  that  the  military  was 
concerned  about,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  same  type  of 
submarine  that  fired  these  shots  could  have  landed 
saboteurs  on  the  coast  who  could  have  contacted  the 
Japanese  that  the  army  officers  had  contacted  before, 
who,  if  they  were  going  to  be  disloyal,  could  have  helped 
them. 

Another  one,  which  was  an  uncanny  situation— 
The  whole  coast  had  installations  for  radar,  except  a 
small  area  on  the  coast  of  Oregon.   If  I  recall,  I 
think  it  was  only  a  mile  that  wasn't  covered.   Yet  the 
balloons  got  through  that  area — remember  the  balloons  that 
they  sent? 

The  incendiary  balloons  floating  over  from  Japan?* 

They  got  through  that  area  without  being  detected  at 
all,  and  dropped  in  the  Oregon  area.   Incidentally,  some 
of  those  balloons  got  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River.   It 
might  be  interesting  to  know  how  they  did  that. 

From  the  balloons  they  recovered  here  they  got 
the  sand,  and  located  from  the  sand  where  they  were  sent 
from  in  Japan.   Then  they  determined  the  height,  and 
they  got  about  ten  thousand  feet  of  prevailing  wind 
that  went  clear  across  the  Pacific  and  it  sailed  it 
right  through  the  radar,  and  they  got  their  target  over 
here. 

Those  that  got  to  the  Mississippi  River  landed  in  Minnesota, 
didn't  they — the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

That's  right. 

That  was  the  only  area  not  protected  by  radar — on  the 
coast  of  Oregon? 

[The  only  area]  on  the  coast.   This  could  be  coincidence. 


From  late  1944  to  early  1945,  Japan  launched  about 
9,000  incendiary  balloons  aimed  at  the  American  continent, 
of  which  an  estimated  900  to  1,000  reached  the  West  Coast 
and  inland  points.   For  further  information,  see  Conn, 
Engleman,  and  Fair child,  Guarding  the  United  States  and 
Its  Outposts,  pp.  113-114. 
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Fry:      Were  you  aware  of  the  sinkings  in  San  Luis  Obispo  harbor 
right  after  Pearl  Harbor? 

Hansen:    The  sinkings?  No,  I  was  not. 

Fry:      Earl  Warren  told  us  about  these,  and  how  the  district 
attorney  called  him  for  immediate  protection  there 
because  they  had  had  two  ships  sunk  in  I  think  about 
twenty-four  hours — two  large  freighters.   The  sinkins 
are  in  the  Coast  Guard  records,  but  not  in  the  news 
papers  of  the  time. 

Hansen:   When  was  this  done? 

Fry:      It  was  in  December,  after  Pearl  Harbor.   I  can't  give 
you  the  exact  date  out  of  my  head,  but  it  was  within 
two  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor.   Then  there  was  a  sinking 
off  San  Diego,  right  about  this  same  time;  then  later 
there  was  one  off  the  coast  up  north  somewhere.   The 
ships  actually  went  down.* 

Hansen:   We  got  all  kinds  of  reports.   For  example,  we  got  a 

report  of  what  they  called  the  "Battle  of  Los  Angeles" 
shortly  after  that,  where  they  said  there  were  unidenti 
fied  planes  overhead  and  so  forth. 

Fry:      That  caused  quite  an  excitement  down  there,  didn't  it? 

Hansen:  It  did  cause  a  lot  of  excitement,  but  that  was  discounted 
as  hysteria,  and  the  planes  were  U.S.  military  planes  not 
scheduled. 

Fry:      But  this  wasn't  known  by  anybody.   They  kept  it  very 

quiet.   Oscar  Jahnsen  and  Earl  Warren  say  that  they  went 
over  to  the  Presidio  to  see  Admiral  Greenslade,  who  said 
that  they  had  no  more  plane  protection  for  the  West  Coast 
except  for  three  or  four  planes,  because  they'd  all  been 
sent  to  the  Pacific. 

Hansen:   We  had  practically  no  protection  at  all  immediately  after 


*Coast  Guard  records  indicate  that  the  Japanese  sank 
the  freighter  Emidio  off  San  Diego  on  December  21,  1941, 
and  the  freighter  Abbaroka ,  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  on 
December  24,  1941. The  oil  tanker  Monte  Bello  was  tor 
pedoed  near  San  Luis  Obispo  on  the  night  of  December  22- 
23,  1941.   Ann  Campbell,  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service,  to  Amelia  Fry,  11/30/71,  Earl  Warren  Project  Files. 
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Pry: 


Pearl  Harbor, 
at  all. 


At  the  time  of  it  we  had  practically  none 


Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


That  was  when  Warren  found  out  that  the  West  Coast  was 
unprotected  by  air.   They  realized  they  couldn't  do  anything 
about  the  submarines. 

We  had  a  battery  of  artillery  at  Goleta  which  could  have 
fired  on  submarines,  but  it  was  removed  before  this. 

Helen  McGregor*  says  that  after  learning  that  all  of  our 
planes  had  gone  westward,  there  was  a  flight  of  planes 
that  came  in  and  circled  around  San  Francisco  one  night 
about  eight- thirty  or  nine  o'clock  (I  think  this  was  in 
the  week  after  Pearl  Harbor) ,  then  went  back  out  to  sea. 
To  this  day,  she  thinks  it  was  probably  Japanese  recon 
naissance  planes.   Did  you  get  any  reports  like  that? 

No.   I  doubt  if  it  was.   I  went  up  in  the  lighter-than-air 
plane,  like  the  Goodyear  blimp,  and  we  went  out  for  several 
reasons.   One  was  to  view  the  blackout.   Then  in  the  daytime 
we  went  out  to  see  if  there  were  any  submarines.   You  can 
see  from  that  high  up  down  below  to  the  submarine  patrol — 
they  use  that  submarine  patrol  there.   We  had  one  scare 
there  one  time:  [it  was  reported  that)  a  submarine  had 
gotten  through  the  net  in  the  Bay  there,  under  the  Golden 
Gate.  But  that  never  proved  to  be  true. 

Right  before  Pearl  Harbor  we  had  sent  a  number  of 
ships  to  the  Phillipines,  which  were  turned  back  and 
came  back.  Well,  one  of  the  ships  that  was  out  in  the 
Pacific  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  the  Queen  Mary. 
So  they  turned  the  Queen  Mary  back,  and  we  had  a  watch 
up  there  to  notify  Washington  the  minute  that  the  Queen 
Mary  put  her  nose  under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  (which  was 
an  interesting  sight) . 

Was  there  any  communication,  do  you  think,  between  Bendetsen 
and  Earl  Warren? 

Not  to  my  knowledge.   Now,  there  may  well  have  been,  and 
I'd  be  surprised  if  there  hadn't  been,  because  Jesse 
Steinhart  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Earl  Warren.   I 
gathered  that  Jesse  Steinhart  and  Bendetsen  had  had  a 
parting  of  the  ways  at  the  time  he  left. 


*Personal  secretary  to  Earl  Warren. 
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Fry:      That's  important. 

Hansen:   Yes,  I  think  it  accounts  for  a  lot,  because  Jesse  was  a 
very  considerate  individual,  and  he  never  outright,  to 
my  knowledge — never  to  me,  anyway — complained  about  anybody, 
He  just  mentioned  it  on  an  occasion  when  I  visited  him 
in  San  Francisco,  and  I  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  his 
speech  that  he  wasn't  happy  with  some  of  the  things  that 
Bendetsen  had  said  or  had  done.   But  if  that  were  not 

rue,  I'm  sure  that  Earl  Warren  would  have  had  contacts 
with  Bendetsen.   He  may  have  had,  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  don't  recall  him  ever  mentioning  it. 


Japanese-American  Loyalty  and  Disloyalty 


Fry: 


Hansen: 

Fry: 

Hansen; 


I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  Japanese  associations  here, 
which,  according  to  Warren  Olney's  research  at  the  time,  were 
frequently  dominated  by  the  more  militaristic  Japanese.* 
They  served  to  help  the  Japanese  immigrants  here  find 
land  and  get  started  when  they  came.   So  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  power  in  the  Japanese  community.   Law  enforcement 
people  were  quite  concerned  about  this;  it  comes  out  in  the 
added  testimony  of  Earl  Warren,  in  the  extension  of  his 
remarks  before  the  Tolan  Committee.**  Were  you  at  all 
acquainted  with  this  as  a  problem? 

Not  as  a  problem. 

As  a  possible  source  of  sabotage?  Organization  of  sabotage? 

The  associations?  Not  as  such.   The  real  suspicion  was 
the  fact  that  they  didn't  disclose  that  they  had  spoken 
to  their  Japanese  navy  visitors.   Had  they  disclosed 
that  they  had  spoken  to  them — said,  "Yes,  I  was  visited 
by  them;  they  were  here  to  see  me,  and  they  talked  about 
this" — I'm  convinced  that  there  never  would  have  been  any 
relocation  of  Japanese. 


*See  Earl  Warren  Project  interview  with  Warren  Olney  III, 
in  process. 

**The  House  Select  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense 
Migration,  which  held  hearings  in  early  1942  on  the  proposed 
evacuation  of  the  Japanese-Americans  from  the  West  Coast. 
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Fry: 

Hansen: 
Fry: 
Hansen: 
Fry: 
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Fry: 

Hansen: 

Fry: 
Hansen: 

Fry: 


Before  I  was  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  I  was 
up  at  Camp  Roberts.   At  Roberts  we  had  a  large  Japanese 
contingent,  and  they  met  regularly  in  their  Japanese  groups 
or  associations.   I  was  in  G-2  at  that  time,  and  there 
was  some  question  about  it.   But  we  had  some  that  we  knew 
to  be  real  loyal  Japanese  that  attended  these  meetings, 
and  there  was  never  any  indication  at  all  of  any  disloyalty. 

Of  course,  it  was  later  shown  —  and  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  —  that  a  Japanese  [Army]  group  in  Italy  and  also 
the  Japanese  with  MacArthur  were  very  loyal.   Take  Justice 
[John  F.]  Aiso  for  example;  he's  now  retired.   He  was  an 
associate  justice  on  our  court  of  appeals  [Second  Appellate 
District,  Division  Five]  .   He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel 
on  MacArthur  's  staff  because  he  could  speak  Japanese.  He 
was  very  closely  associated  with  the  Japanese  colony  here, 
the  associations  and  so  on,  and  those  that  were  interested 
in  acquiring  land,  too.   Of  course,  it  was  known  that  they 
were  getting  land  and  putting  it  in  the  names  of  their 
children  and  whatnot. 

There  was  a  crackdown  on  enforcing  that  alien  land  law 
at  about  this  time. 

They  held  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Yes,  later. 

Yes. 


at  the  time  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  land  lost 
by  the  Japanese. 

There  was? 

As  I  understand  it,  this  was  one  technique  of  getting  them 
removed  . 

I  don't  recall  that  that  was.  No,  there  were  no  subterfuges 
or  any  indirect  method  that  was  used  under  the  9066;  it  was 
all  just  straightforward. 

What  did  this  escheatment  of  land  accomplish? 

I  don't  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  evacuation. 
If  it  did,  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Maybe  it  was  just  prevention  of  criticism  —  people  might 
say  that  all  these  aliens  were  owning  land  illegally, 
during  wartime  when  they  were  "enemy  aliens,"  and  that 
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Fry:      law  enforcement  was  letting  them  get  away  with  it? 
Hansen:   That  might  be. 

The  Role  of  Colonel  Bendetsen 


Pry: 


Hansen: 

Fry: 
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Fry: 
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Fry: 
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Fry: 
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On  page  7  of  your  writeup,  you  mention  Major  Karl  Bendetsen 's 
political  acumen  in  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  West  Coast 
congressional  representatives.   I  wonder  if  I  understood 
this  right — that  he  was  the  one  with  a  good  political 
sense,  who  probably  brought  up  Japanese  evacuation  as 
an  idea  to  General  DeWitt? 


That's  what  I  meant, 
he  got  the  job. 


I  think  he  suggested  it.   And  then 


He  also  was  appointed  later  on  to  be  in  charge  of  seeing 
that  the  evacuation  was  properly  carried  out? 

No,  they  then  created  the  G-%  section,  and  normally  a  G-5 
section  would  only  be  created  in  a  foreign  country,  where 
you're  occupying  another  country,  such  as  in  Europe, 
where  we  had  the  G-5  section.   That's  the  civil  affairs 
section,  where  a  subdued  country  was  taken  over  and  the 
military  acted  as  the  mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.   But  this  was  a  nice  vehicle  for  a 
full  colonel. 

Did  he  get  General  DeWitt  to  create  this? 

I  wouldn't  say  he  got  it;  maybe  General  DeWitt  thought  of 
it.   But  otherwise  there  was  really  no  reason  (but  who  am 
I  to  question?) ,  in  my  mind,  for  a  civil  affairs  section 
in  the  United  States,  excepting  in  the  (then)  War 
Department. 

As  head  of  G-5,  he  had — 

He  was  full  colonel,  and  then  he  was  directly  under  DeWitt. 

And  in  charge  of  the  evacuation? 

I  think  that's  a  fair  estimate.  Whether  he  actually,  under 

his  duties  was  in  charge  of  it,  I  don't  know.   I  think 

General  DeWitt  was  in  charge  of  it,  but  he  used  him  as  a 
vehicle. 
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Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 

Hansen: 

Fry: 

Hansen: 


Fry: 


Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


The  "on  the  ground"  operator  to  expedite  it? 

Yes.   Of  course,  Bendetsen  was  an  empire  builder.   He  took 
the  floor  of  this  Whitcomb  Hotel,  hired  a  large  number  of 
civilians  as  well  as  military,  drew  plans  all  over  the 
place. 

For  G-5? 

Yes.  You  can  see  that  I'm  prejudiced  [laughs]. 

After  I've  read  Command  Decisions  I  began  to  get  a  whole  new 
picture  of  what  went  into  making  this  decision  to  evacuate. 
Perhaps  Bendetsen,  who  had  a  lower  rank,  actually  had  more 
impact  than  his  rank  would  indicate. 

Normally,  the  job  he  did  as  a  major  would  have  been  done 
by  a  full  colonel.   But  they  couldn't  move  him  up  there 
[to  be  a  colonel]  unless  they  had  a  spot  that  justified 
it. 

In  the  various  books  that  have  been  written,  there's  quite 
a  bit  of  discussion  about  the  political  reasons,  the 
influence  of  the  Associated  Farmers  and  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West,  and  so  forth,  on  the  congressional 
delegation.   Were  you  in  a  position  to  observe  any  of 
this? 

If  it  existed,  I  didn't  know  of  it.  From  our  point  of  view, 
and  from  our  side,  it  was  entirely  a  military  decision  by 
General  DeWitt.   I'm  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that 
General  DeWitt  was  not  conscious  of  any  political  pressure 
on  him  from  any  source.   He  wasn't  the  kind  of  individual 
that  politics  would  affect.   I'm  sure  there  were  a  number 
of  people  that  rallied  to  him,  and  a  lot  that  criticized 
him.   I  know  that  when  I  was  back  in  Washington,  years 
later,  in  the  Department  of  Justic  there,  they  said  the 
greatest  mistake  and  catastrophe  in  our  American  history 
was  the  way  we  treated  the  Japanese  in  evacuating  them. 


That's  hindsight, 
that  way  now. 


It's  almost  irrelevant  to  discuss  it 


I  think  that's  true. 
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Politics ,  the  Defense  Effort,  and  the  Relocation 

Fry:     At  that  time,  what  was  Earl  Warren's  relationship  to 
General  DeNitt? 

Hansen:   Quite  distant.   General  DeWitt  was  a  distant  man.   General 
DeWitt  would  always  have  someone  else  speak  for  him. 
Senator  Downey  came  here  and  wanted  to  know  about  the 
situation  where  the  (then)  U.S.  judge  in  San  Francisco 
(I've  forgotten  his  name)  referred  to  an  article  about 
fifty  thousand  caskets  over  Tokyo,  or  something.   He 
demanded  to  know  what  plans  DeWitt  had  made  for  the 
defense  of  San  Francisco.   Well,  DeWitt  told  him,  in 
effect,  that  it  was  none  of  his  business.   The  judge 
then  wrote  a  press  article  and  accused  him — he'd  have 
it  on  his  head  if  they  weren't  properly  defended. 

Obviously,  you  couldn't  disclose  a  plan  that  you 
have  for  the  defense,  and  General  DeWitt  called  all  those 
that  might  be  in  contact  with  it  and  told  them  that  he 
would  court  martial  anyone  that  discussed  plans  with 
Senator  Downey  or  with  the  judge.   Senator  Downey  came 
out  from  Washington  and  demanded  an  appointment  with 
General  DeWitt.   General  DeWitt  refused  to  see  him. 

Then  General  DeWitt  was  apparently  advised  that 
at  least  there  ought  to  be  a  general  officer.   So  General 
DeWitt  appointed  his  chief  of  staff,  who  was  a  brigadier 
general,  Bradley,  and  told  me  to  go  down  and  talk  with 
him.   But,  he  said,  "You've  got  no  authority,  either 
of  you,  to  discuss  any  defense  plans."  What  were  we 
going  to  do? 

We  went  to  San  Francisco,  down  to  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  went  up  to  the  Senator's  suite.   We  sat  there  for  a 
while  and  started  talking,  and  we  talked  about  the 
weather . 

He  was  quite  angry,  and  he  told  us  to  go  back  and 
tell  General  DeWitt  that  he  was  a  United  States  Senator, 
and  he  was  being  offended. 

I  was  being  nudged  by  the  general  next  to  me,  so  I 
looked  at  him  and  said,  "I'm  sure  that  the  General  will 
reply  that  he  recognizes  that  you're  the  Senator  from 
the  great  state  of  California,  and  as  such  you're  entitled 
to  much  respect.  Also  the  General  would  tell  you  that 
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Hansen:   he's  the  general  in  charge  of  the  western  states,  and 

that  there  are  probably  eight  or  ten  Senators  that  would 
like  to  see  him.   But  if  he  devotes  all  of  his  time 
talking  to  Senators,  he  wouldn't — " 

I  didn't  know  if  I  was  going  to  get  hell  when  we  got 

*  S°J\  The  °5ief  2f  Staff  went  in  and  told  General 
what  happened,  and  General  DeWitt  got  me  on  the 

whoop-and-holler  and  said,  "Come  on  down  here,  Hansen." 
I  got  down  there,  and  he  says,  "How'd  you  know  what  I 
wanted  to  tell  the  Senator?" 

I  said,  "I  just  thought  that's  what  you'd  tell  him." 
So  it  went  over  all  right.   But  he  didn't  talk  with  any 
body  except  Nat  Pieper  or  someone  of  his  choosing.   He 
had  very  poor  public  relations,  actually.   He  was  quite 
aloof. 

Fry:     The  ambiguity  here  is  that  Earl  Warren  said  that  DeWitt 
recommended  the  voluntary  evacuation — self -evacuation, 
almost — of  Japanese.   Were  you  aware  of  this? 

Hansen:   Yes.   Not  only  did  he  do  that,  but  it  was  carried  out. 

General  DeWitt,  instead  of  enforcing  an  immediate  evacuation, 
gave  them  a  certain  length  of  time  that  they  could  remove 
themselves  from  the  vital  areas.   Part  of  these  signs 
that  I  was  talking  about  indicated  where  they  could  re 
locate.  Many  of  them  sent  up  to  Utah  and  grew  celery. 
Some  of  them  sent  back  to  Kansas.   Some  of  them  went  many 
^laces  that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  go.   It  was  only 
when  they  didn't  remove  that  he  became  more  suspicious 
that  they  hadn't  removed  voluntarily — that  there  might 
still  be  some  question  of  loyalty. 

Fry:     Did  Earl  Warren  change  at  that  point,  too? 

Hansen:   No,  I  don't  think  he  changed,  but  he  knew,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  the  General  was  going  to  do  that.   I  don't  know  if 
there  was  anything  he  could  do  about  it.   I  mean,  it  was 
the  General's  decision.   He  did  recommend  voluntary  removal, 
but  I  think  he  was  rather  disappointed  that  the  Japanese 
hadn't  complied  readily.   I  don't  think  he  was  happy  about 
the  evacuation  at  all,  but  I  think,  as  I've  mentioned 
two  or  three  times,  that  he  felt  that  when  a  responsibility 
is  placed  on  a  person  ,he's  got  to  be  given  the  authority 
to  carry  out  those  measures  he  thinks  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  responsibility.   If  he  hadn't,  and  we'd  have 
had  sabotage,  then  what? 
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Earl  Warren's  Views  on  Relocation 


Fry:     Later  on,  after  the  war,  when  you  knew  Earl  Warren,  did 
he  ever  discuss  this  with  you  and  give  you  his  opinion 
of  the  evacuation  then? 

Hansen:   Yes. 

Fry:     What  was  his  opinion? 

Hansen:   I  think  I  told  you,  even  before  that — right  after  I  told 
him  they  were  going  to  release  the  Japanese  and  they  were 
coming  back — of  his  guessing  what  it  was  when  he  had  the 
piece  of  paper  in  his  pocket  saying,  "The  Japanese  will 
be  released  from  the  relocation  camps." 

Fry:     Yes,  that's  in  your  paper. 

Hansen:   I  don't  know  whether  I  mentioned  there  or  not  that  he  did 
say,  "This  is  quite  a  relief.   I'm  glad  that  it's  done." 
Then  I  remember  one  other  time  in  Washington,  when  we 
were  just  chewing  the  fat.   He  was  always  interested, 
obviously,  in  California  and  the  university  and  whatnot, 
and  we  were  just  chatting  there  one  morning.   He  mentioned, 
"I've  always  wondered  if  we  were  right  in  the  evacuation 
of  the  Japanese." 

I  said,  "It  isn't  a  question  for  hindsight.   None  of 
us  can  say  now  if  we  hadn't  that  there  would  not  have  been 
any  sabotage.   We  know  there  wasn't  any;  maybe  there  wouldn't 
have  been  any.  We  don't  know,  but  what  can  we  do  about  it?" 
I  think  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there  wasn't  going 
to  be  any — of  course,  the  war  was,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  won  before  they  were  released  or  returned. 


The  Return  of  the  Japanese-Americans 


Fry; 

Hansen: 
Fry: 


When  they  were  returned,  and  the  decision  was  made  to 
return,  were  you  in  on  that  at  all? 

Yes. 

By  that  time  General  DeWitt  was  replaced  by  another  general. 
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Hansen:   General  [Delos  C.J  Emmons,  who  never  agreed  with  the 
evacuation.   He  was  looking  for  the  first  opportunity 
to  bring  them  back. 

Fry:     DeWitt  didn't? 

Hansen:   DeWitt  wasn't  consulted.   By  that  time  DeWitt  had  retired. 

Fry:     I  mean  in  his  last  days  on  duty,  DeWitt  didn't  mention 

anything  to  you  about  wanting  to  bring  the  Japanese  back? 

Hansen:   I  don't  think  there  was  any  occasion  why  he  would  speak 
to  me  about  it.   No,  he  didn't. 

Fry:     What  factors  cranked  in  the  decision  to  bring  them  back? 

Hansen:   The  battle  of  Midway  was  over,  and  it  was  just  a  question 
of  time  until  the  war  would  be  over.  For  all  practical 
purposes  it  was  over,  and  there  wasn't  any  real  danger 
of  sabotage — nothing  really  to  be  gained.   General  Emmons 
thought  it  was  overdue. 

He  had  a  great  sense  of  public  relations.   He  felt 
that  the  public  officials  on  the  West  Coast  had  cooperated 
extremely  well,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  cooperate  with  them. 
He  didn't  want  them  to  read  in  the  newspaper  about  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  were  coming  back. 

Fry:     And  that's  what  you  wrote  about  in  your  paper. 
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II   THE  1950  GUBERNATORIAL  CAMPAIGN  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Goodwin  Knight's  Gubernatorial  Ambitions 

Pry:     I'm  ready  to  move  on  to  1950,  if  you  are.   You've  given 
us  a  marvelous  explanation  in  your  paper  of  how  you 
organized  Warren's  Southern  California  campaign,  so  I 
thought  we  could  just  go  on  from  there.   You  were  the 
campaign  chairman  for  Warren  in  Southern  California.* 
You  might  start  by  explaining  whatever  you  knew  about 
[Lieutenant  Governor  Goodwin]  Knight's  role,  because 
there  was  quite  a  flurry  of  support  for  Knight  for 
governor  before  Earl  Warren's  organization  got  rolling. 

Hansen:   Goodie  Knight,  whom  I  had  known  for  all  the  time  since  I 
started  to  practice  law,  was  a  very  ambitious  individual. 
He  was  a  good  trial  lawyer.   He  had  been  a  judge;  I  knew 
him  when  he  was  a  judge.   He  resigned  and  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor.   Before  that  he  had  run  for  senator 
unsuccessfully.  He  knew  of  many  groups  that  were 
at  odds  with  Warren,  particularly  the  doctors.   There 
were  many  that  felt  that  Warren  was  not  a  party  man  to 
the  extent  that  he  should  be — that  he  had  run  his  indep 
endent  campaigns  (and  had  always  done  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact)  separate  and  apart  from  the  party.   Knight 
thought  there  would  probably  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
Republicans  that  would  support  him  for  governor  rather 
than  support  Warren. 

As  far  as  Knight's  support,  I  think  his  supporters 
were  the  strict  party  politicians,  in  the  sense  of  those 
for  whom  the  Republican  party  was  everything,  and  those 
who  were  opposed  to  some  of  the  liberal  legislation  that 
might  have  been  advocated  by  Warren.   Knight  was  just 
putting  straws  in  the  wind  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  had  enough  support  to  think  he  could  beat  him.  Warren, 
as  you  know,  in  1946  had  been  re-elected  in  the  primaries 
by  having  won  both  nominations. 

*Hansen's  exact  title  was  Chairman,  Southern  California 
Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  Earl  Warren. 
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Hansen:       Then  in  1950  there  was  much  talk  of  the  possibility 
of  Knight  running,  and  there  was  some  criticism  of  Warren 
on  the  theory  that  he  was  a  bit  too  liberal  for  some 
Republicans.   Ultimately  Knight  decided  not  to  run;  I 
think  he  saw  the  handwriting. 

But  there  were  several  who  were  not  happy  with 
Warren,  including  Fred  Houser,  who  had  been  lieutenant 
governor  under  Warren  in  his  first  term,  and  who  would 
have  supported  Knight,  I'm  sure. 

Fry:     What  was  Houser 's  objection? 

Hansen:   His  objection  to  Warren  was  primarily  that  he  thought 

Warren  was  more  liberal  than  he  liked.   He  thought  also 
that  Warren,  in  the  1942  campaign,  had  not  worked  as 
hard  for  the  Republican  party  as  he  did  for  his  own 
campaign,  and  thereby  Houser  didn't  have  a  coattail 
to  go  in  with  and  didn't  have  the  financial  support 
from  the  party  that  he  would  have  had  if  Warren  had 
run  strictly  as  a  party  member.   I  think  that's  the 
main  reason.   I  think  Knight  felt  he  could  have  gotten 
Houser 's  support,  and,  of  course,  Houser  would  have 
run  for  senator  from  the  Republican  party. 

Incidentally,  he  was  and  is  a  very  close  friend 
of  mine.   Fred  and  I  were  classmates,  and  we  sat  on  the 
bench  together,  and  I'm  very  fond  of  him.   Of  course, 
he  didn't  like  it  when  Warren  would  leave  the  state 
and  he'd  act  as  governor.   He  said  Warren  would  always 
fix  it  so  that  he  couldn't  do  anything  that  Warren 
disagreed  with  [laughs]  while  he  was  away,  which  I 
don't  blame  Warren  for.   I'm  speaking  frankly  now. 
Those  are  the  main  things  of  the  background. 

Now,  on  the  campaign  itself,  I  was  dumbfounded 
as  anybody  else  to  be  called  upon.   I  had  had  very 
little  experience  politically— practically  none;  I  had 
worked  a  bit  on  the  1946  campaign  with  Tom  Cunningham 
in  organizing  Southern  California  counties  in  getting 
chairmen  for  the  counties.   But  Warren  apparently  wanted 
somebody  who  was  a  new  face  and  with  new  ideas,  and  a 
nonconformist  to  the  old  political  setup  of  party  pol:  acs, 
He  just  wanted  somebody  that  he  felt  was  loyal,  and  some 
body  that  he  felt  could  organize  a  campaign. 

So  he  asked  me  to  do  it.   I  was  very,  very  much 
surprised.   It  was  a  most  interesting  campaign. 
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Public  Relations  in  Warren's  Southern  California 
Campaign  Office 


Fry:     You  mentioned  in  your  writeup  that  you  decided  not  to  have 
a  professional  PR  man.   I  wondered  why. 

Hansen:   [James]  Roosevelt  was  the  opposition  candidate.   He  had 
professional  PR  people.   I  had  been  engulfed  with  a 
number  of  requests  from  various  public  relations  groups 
that  felt  that  they  could  sell  Warren.   This,  to  me, 
didn't  seem  like  the  pattern  that  he  wanted,  although 
I  did  hire,  at  the  beginning,  for  the  first  part  of  the 
campaign,  a  chap  that  had  worked  in  campaigns  and  knew 
the  mechanics  of  setting  up  offices  and  buying  stationery 
and  so  forth.   But  I  did  not  take  any  PR  office. 

We  got  through  the  primary  very  well,  I  thought. 
But  then  at  that  time  I  felt  that  we  needed  a  bigger 
punch  for  the  final  election,  and  that  we  needed  to 
have  more  coverage,  all  kinds  of  coverage:  press,  radio, 
television  and  all.   I  discovered  that  you  didn't  get 
the  type  of  press  coverage  that  you  wanted  with  a  PR 
group.   This  was  just  my  thought;  maybe  I  was  wrong. 
I  felt  that  if  we  could  get  a  subject  matter  to  discuss, 
I  could  tell  the  political  editors,  whom  I  knew  very 
well  on  all  the  papers,  that  I  was  going  to  give  them 
a  story  every  day  or  every  two  or  three  days.   They 
wouldn't  have  to  put  a  rewrite  man  on  it. 

Fry:     You  were  going  to  make  it  different  for  each  paper? 


Hansen: 


It  would  be  a  tailor-made  story  for  each  one.  Verne 
Scoggins  would  send  us  down  themes  to  write  on.   Then 
I  hired  this  fellow,  Niver  Beaman,  who  is  about  three 
hundred  pounds.   He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  on  the  book, 
Fat  Man  in  a  Phone  Booth.*  Niver  was  not  a  professional 
PR  man,  but  he  was  a  very  clever  writer.   I  had  Niver 
pick  out  what  he  thought  were  fine  writers  who  were  not 
stereotyped,  who  were  different  in  their  approach,  that 
could  take  a  story  and  when  you'd  read  the  story  you'd 
get  the  theme,  but  it  was  not  the  same  line  of  lingo 
in  each  of  them. 

He  brought  three  writers  there  that  were  newspapermen. 
When  I'd  get  the  information,  I'd  give  it  to  Niver. 

*Fat  Man  in  a  Phone  Booth:  Notes  Off  a  Newspaperman's 
Cuff  (Chicago,  1947) . 
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Hansenj 


Fry: 
Hanseni 

Fry: 
Hansen: 


would  write  his  story,  and  then  he'd  give  a  story  to 
each  of  them.   They  were  not  permitted  to  collaborate 
at  all.   Each  one  of  them  would  take  Niver's  story  and 
write  a  separate  story,  a  rewrite. 

Like  one  story  for  the  L.A.  Times,  and  another  would  write 
a  story  for  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Carl  Greenberg  wrote  for  what  was  the  [Los  Angeles] 
Examiner  then.   Then  there  was  the  Hollywood  News. 
I  think  we  had  four  main  papers. 

Southern  California  papers. 

But  primarily  for  the  Los  Angeles  area  papers.   In  addition 
to  that/  I  had  Niver  write  some  different  stories  on  the 
same  subject. 

There  was  Kyle  Palmer,  the  [Los  Angeles]  Times ' 
political  editor,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  Earl  Warren, 
incidentally;  Greenberg,  who  is  now  with  the  Times,  but 
who  was  with  the  Examiner  then,  who  was  favorable  to 
Earl  Warren;  and  Braven  Dyer,  of  sports,  who  was  favorable. 
After  they  received  two  or  three  stories,  and  Greenberg 
of  the  Examiner  had  read  the  stories  in  the  Times ,  and 
vice  versa,  newsmen  saw  that  they  were  different.   What 
we  told  them  was  right — they  were  not  getting  the  same 
story.   Then  it  was  much  easier;  they  ran  the  stories 
knowing  they  were  not  going  to  read  the  same  story  in 
somebody  else's  paper. 

Then  we  made  up  a  weekly  folder  in  which  we  had 
still  a  different  story  that  didn't  go  to  any  of  these 
papers,  but  went  for  Southern  California  distribution, 
in  which  we  made  mats.  We'd  make  those  and  we'd  send 
two  or  three  stories  that  did  not  necessarily  have  to 
have  a  dateline,  but  which  they  could  use  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks  and  it  would  be  current,  nothing  that 
would  be  outdated. 

Then  we  took  pictures  of  community  leaders  from  all 
over;  we'd  invite  them  in  for  lunch  and  take  pictures. 
When  we  had  the  Governor  here,  I'd  get  as  many  people 
in  as  I  could,  and  take  pictures  of  the  Governor  and 
these  leading  citizens  from  there.   We'd  send  them 
out  to  the  papers  all  over,  and  they'd  run  that, 
didn't  send  them  the  glossies,  but  the  mat  with  the  pic 
tures  right  in  it;  so  all  they  had  to  do  was  feed  it 
into  their  weekly  paper  ,  which  was  easier. 
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Hansen: 

Fry: 

Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


We  got  pretty  good  publicity.   Another  thing  that 
we  did —  We  had  a  limited  amount  of  funds. 

I  thought  you  inherited  some  funds  from  Warren's  1946 
campaign. 

Very  little.   But  I  say  to  open  up  with — and  that's  why 
:  mentioned  there  was  some  little  amount — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  only  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars — that 
enabled  me  to  open  up  the  headquarters. 

Now  I'm  going  to  back  up  a  little  bit  on  our  head 
quarters.  We  wanted  to  avoid  a  headquarters  where  every 
body  drops  in,  because  on  campaigns  everybody  wants  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  governor,  and  they'll  drop  into  a 
dozen  different  campaigns.   At  the  same  time,  we  didn't 
want  to  offend  anybody.   So  we  wanted  to  get  somebody 
that  would  be  a  good  buffer.   We  got  an  individual  who 
is  a  very  personable  fellow. 

You  wrote  about  him,  but  you  didn't  give  his  name. 


Major  Day.   He  was  a  very  affable  gentleman,  and  we 
didn't  leave  him  sitting  out  there.   We  had  a  receptionist, 
but  the  receptionist  would  take  them  in  to  this  fellow. 
They  were  seeing  the  "manager"  of  the  office.   This 
fellow  would  talk  with  them  and  they  would  get  all  that 
they  would  want. 


Support  from  Professional  Groups 


Hansen:   At  the  hotel  there  we  took  a  whole  half  a  floor,  with  the 
rooms  all  around.   Then  we  made  committees — a  labor 
committee,  a  women's  committee,  sports  committee,  doctors' 
committee,  educators'  committee,  and  then  a  chairman  for 
each  committee.   Like  I  was  telling  you  about  the  sports 
committee,  they  made  their  own  committees. 

Fry:     I  wish  you'd  tell  me  more  about  the  doctors'  committee, 
because  that  was  such  a  difficult  thing. 

Hansen:   Notwithstanding  that  the  general  medical  profession  was 

somewhat  averse  to  Warren,  he  had  many  very  good  friends 
that  were  doctors.   It  wasn't  difficult  to  get  a  chairman. 
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Hansen:   In  Sacramento  he  had  a  couple  of  very  close  friends  that 
were  doctors.   Dr.  Harris,  I  think,  was  one  up  there. 
The  chairman  of  the  medical  committee  (I've  forgotten 
his  name)  didn't  sit  there  all  the  time,  but  he  was 
chairman  of  it. 

We  would  write  releases  for  the  medical  issues, 
which  we  did  through  our  staff,  under  Niver  Beaman.   We'd 
get  ideas  from  the  doctors  we  had,  and  we'd  get  every 
thing  that  we  could  that  would  paint  a  good  picture  of 
Warren  to  the  doctors  which  they  couldn't  take  opposition 
to.  We'd  do  it  wherever  we  could  get  an  answer  to  some 
thing  we  had. 

For  example,  at  that  time  the  doctors'  belief  was 
that  Warren  would  favor  socialized  medicine. 

Fry:     Did  you  do  things  like  getting  doctors  to  call  meetings 
of  other  doctors  who  were  the  doubting  Thomases? 

Hansen:   Oh,  yes.   We  even  had  Earl  Warren  appear  before  some  of 
these  committees . 

Fry:     Were  you  there? 

Hansen:   Oh,  yes.  We  had  one  down  in  the  big  auditorium  on  Grand 
Avenue  and  they  had  some  very  crucial  questions  that 
were  asked.   He  could  answer  any  question  that  the 
doctors  asked. 

We  had  the  doctors  send  out  letters  to  other  doctors, 
just  like  we  did  on  labor.   We  had  them  send  letters. 
This  paid  off,  too. 


A  Straw  Poll 


Hansen: 


If  I  can  back  up  a  little  on  our  campaign:   Instead  of 
taking  polls  from  a  professional  poll,  we  hired  about 
five  psychology  students  from  USC.   We  prepared  a  list 
of  questions,  and  we  had  them  go  into  the  areas— for  example 
the  Fairfax  area— to  find  out  why  they'd  be  for  Roosevelt, 
and  so  forth.   The  questions  were  well  prepared  so  that 
there  were  maybe  one  or  two  critical  ones;  all  the  rest 
were  just  a  lot  of  hogwash.   It  was  just  like  a  lie  detector 
series  of  questions  [laughter].   We'd  get  pretty  much 
the  truth.   It  told  us  where  we  were  weak  and  why,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  primaries  we  analyzed  all  these  things. 
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Hansen:  We  found  out  where  we  were  weakest  and  where  we  were 
strong.   We  took  some  of  our  strength  and  some  of  our 
expenditures  from  the  strong  areas  and  put  them  into 
the  weak  areas. 

For  example,  in  the  Fairfax  area  we  opened  an  addi 
tional  headquarters  and  got  house-to-house  workers  in 
there.   We  slanted  our  publicity  to  answer  the  questions 
that  we  had  gotten  in  response.   We  never  published  any 
of  the  polls,  but  actually  our  polls  were  pretty  accurate, 
Although  they  were  just  spotty,  we  could  predict  pretty 
close  where  we  were  going  to  be  strong  and  where  we  were 
going  to  be  weak. 

In  the  finals  we  again  made  an  analysis  of  it,  and 
without  exception  we  came  up  in  those  areas  where  we 
were  weak  by  pulling  the  strength  over  there. 

Fry:     What  about  Northern  California?  Did  it  adopt  any  of 
these  techniques? 

Hansen:   As  I  mentioned  to  you,  Northern  and  Southern  California 
were  just  completely  separated.   The  only  thing  that  we 
had  in  common  was  that  we  got  our  source  material  from 
Verne  Scoggins.   He  gave  us  the  theme.   How  they  used 
it,  I  don't  know.   I  don't  know  whether  they  copied 
any  of  ours.   I  know  they  came  down  for  our  sports 
television  program,  and  they  were  terribly  impressed. 
It  was  an  excellent  program. 

Fry:     Was  that  the  sports  program  you  mentioned? 

Hansen:   Yes.   You  mentioned  [J.  Walton]  Dinkelspiel— he  wasn't 
the  chairman  up  there. 

Fry:     No,  Dinkelspiel  was  the  chairman  in  the  Nixon  campaign 
in  1950 — he  was  in  a  parallel  campaign,  the  one  for 
U.S.  Senator. 

Hansen:   No,  he  wasn't  Warren's. 
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The  1950  Nixon  Campaign 


Fry:     Apparently  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure  put  on  Earl 
Warren  to  come  out  for  Nixon. 

Hansen:  We  had  tremendous  pressure  down  here  for  Warren  to  come 
out  not  only  for  Nixon,  but  to  come  out  for  Ed  Shattuck 
as  attorney  general.  They  wanted  him  to  endorse  all  of 
the  Republican  candidates.  We  wouldn't  do  it. 

An  unfortunate  thing  happened,  which  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with.   A  full  page  spread  came  out  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  that  some  committee  had  endorsed  Earl  Warren  and  Pat 
Brown.   I  think  it  was  done  by  one  of  Pat's  committees, 
which  was  smart  politics.   But  I  don't  know  who  did  it. 
I've  talked  to  Pat  Brown  many  times  since,  and  I've 
never  asked  him.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think 
anybody  was  angry  about  it,  but  it  did  make  it  rather 
embarrassing  for  me  down  here.   But  we  just  did  not 
endorse  anybody  but  Earl  Warren.   That's  all  we  were 
endorsing. 

I  think  Pat  was  probably  very  happy.   I  like  Pat 
Brown  very  much,  and  I  think  Earl  Warren  liked  him  very 
much;  I  disagreed  with  him  in  some  things.   But  we  certainly 
did  not  endorse  him.   But  Ed  Shattuck  took  this  up  and 
tried  to  use  it  against  Earl  Warren,  and  I  think  Nixon 
did,  too. 

Fry:     Did  either  one  of  them  say  to  you  or  Warren  at  that  point 
that  "This  ad's  come  out;  would  you  clarify  this  and  say 
no,  you're  for  Shattuck  and  Nixon?" 

Hansen:   They  did  that,  but  they  went  further  than  that.   They 

wanted  us  to  come  out  and  they  would  pay  for  an  ad  showing 
Warren  and  Shattuck  together.   We  wouldn't  do  it.   We 
wouldn't  endorse  anyone. 


Fry: 


Murray  Chotiner 

On  the  Nixon  side,  was  Murray  Chotiner  at  the  head  of 
Nixon's  campaign? 
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Hansen:   Yes.   Murray  Chotiner  was  behind  the  scenes  in  every 

campaign  Nixon  ever  had.   Murray  Ghotiner  was  an  extra 
ordinarily  astute  detail  man.   I've  said  everything 
when  I  say  that.   We  wouldn't  have  any  part  of  him  in 
our  campaign;  we  wouldn't  want  him  to  endorse  Warren 
or  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

It  was  Murray  Chotiner  that  put  the  telephone  in 
the  headquarters  in  1952,  that  I  told  you  about. 
In  1952,  in  Chicago,  in  the  convention,  Murray  Chotiner 
put  a  separate  telephone  in  the  headquarters  of  Earl 
Warren,  that  nobody  in  the  headquarters  knew  about. 
I  was  sitting  there,  and  I  heard  the  phone  ring.   I  got 
up  and  answered  the  phone,  and  the  voice  said,  "Who 
is  this?" 

I  said,  "Vic  Hansen." 

He  said,  "This  is  Dick  Nixon.   Is  Murray  there?" 

I  said,  "If  he  is,  I  haven't  seen  him.   You  mean 
Murray  Chotiner?" 

He  said,  "Yes.   Will  you  please  ask  him  to  call  me?" 

Then  Verne  Scoggins  came  in  and  said,  "Vic,  I  heard 
you  talking  on  the  phone.   I  didn't  know  we  had  any  phone 
in  here." 

I  said,  "Here  it  is,  right  over  here." 

He  said,  "Where  the  hell  did  that  phone  come  from?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know."  We  went  to  check  on  it, 
and  found  it  was  not  one  he  had  installed,  and  that  Murray 
Chotiner  had  installed  it  so  that  he  could  relay  information 
from  Warren's  headquarters  to  Nixon  [laughs],  and  vice 
versa.   Scoggins  immediately  had  the  phone  taken  out. 
So  eavesdropping  started  pretty  early.   Didn't  I  mention 
that  in  my  paper? 

Fry     No,  you  didn't.   That's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it.   I 

guess  that's  why  Maclntyre  Paries  said  that  the  one  person 

Warren  was  particularly  disturbed  to  have  around  the 

1952  California  delegation  to  the  Republican  national  con 
vention  was  Murray  Chotiner.* 

*Faries,  Maclntyre,  California  Republicans,  1934-1953, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  Tne  Bancroft  Library,  Uni 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1973,  p.  8. 
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Hansen; 


Fry: 
Hansen; 


Fry: 

Hansen ; 
Fry: 


Hansens 


Fry: 


Hansen ; 


I  can  tell  you  two  or  three  reasons  for  that.   One  reason 
that  Murray  Chotiner  was  very  close  to  Bernie  Brennan, 
and  Bernie  Brennan  had  done  some  fine  work  for  Earl  Warren 
in  his  campaign  for  attorney  general.   I  think  he  also 
did  some  good  work  for  him,  maybe,  in  1946 — I  don't  know 
how  much  he  did.   Chotiner  went  along  and  did  work  on 
that. 

After  Warren  was  elected  in  1942,  Murray  Chotiner 
came  up  to  .Sacramento  and  wanted  to  see  the  governor. 
He  told  the  governor  that  he  was  representing  somebody 
on  an  extradition,  and  he  wanted  Warren  to  stop  the 
extradition.   Warren  ordered  him  out  of  the  office. 

Was  it  significant  who  the  extradition  was  for? 

Murray  Chotiner  thought  that  the  fact  that  he'd  worked 
for  Warren  meant  he  could  expect  a  favor  from  Warren — 
to  have  him  not  issue  an  extradition  against  a  client 
of  Murray  Chotiner — which  is  entirely  foreign  to  anything 
that  Warren  would  do.   Anybody  with  any  sense  who  knew 
Warren  never  would  have  approached  him.   Hadn't  you  heard 
of  that? 

No.   I  think  there's  a  lot  of  information  down  here  in 
Southern  California  that  we  don't  get  in  talking  to 
Northern  California  people. 

It's  different  down  here. 

The  other  thing  about  Murray  Chotiner  is  that  story  which 
appeared  in  Leo  Katcher,*  about  some  of  the  Young  Republicans 
down  here  heckling  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  trying  to  get 
her  to  come  out  for  Roosevelt,  so  that  this  would  force 
Warren's  hand  in  coming  out  for  Nixon.  Were  you  aware 
of  that  happening? 

Only  talk.   Chotiner,  I  know,  every  chance  he  got  would 
drop  in  there  the  fact  that  Warren  was  a  good  Republican, 
so  why  doesn't  he  support  Republican  candidates? 

I'm  beginning  to  doubt  that  this  story  actually  happened, 
because  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  doesn't  seem  to  be  aware  of 
it. 

I'm  not  aware  of  that  specifically,  but  I  know  I  wouldn't 
put  it  past  Chotiner  if  he  did  it. 


*Leo  Katcher,  Earl  Warren:  A  Political  Biography  (New 
York,  1967),  pp.  256-257. 
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Hansen:       Let  me  give  you  an  example.   When  I  was  assistant 

attorney  general  in  Washington,  Stan  Barnes  forewarned  me. 
He  said,  "You  know,  Murray  Chotiner's  back  here  quite 
frequently.   You'll  probably  get  a  call  from  him,  but 
you  better  watch  it." 

I  said,  "Okay." 

And  lo  and  behold  I  get  a  call.   "This  is  Murray 
Chotiner,"  he  said.  "I'm  calling  from  the  vice  president's 
office,"  (who  was  then  Nixon). 

I  said,  "Yes,  what  do  you  have  in  mind?" 

He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  something." 

I  said,  "What  is  it?" 

He  said,  "It's  with  reference  to  an  anti- trust  matter." 

I  said,  "If  you'd  tell  me  what  it  is,  I'd  be  very 
happy  to  arrange  an  appointment  for  you  with  one  of  the 
attorneys  in  the  office  here." 

He  said,  "Oh,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

I  said,  "After  I've  got  the  facts  down  and  so  forth, 
I'd  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  it;  but  I'm  not  going 
to  talk  to  you  originally  about  it." 

He  said,  "Well,  if  you  want  to  get  me,  you  call  me 
at  the  vice  president's  office." 

I  said,  "I  don't  have  any  reason  to  call  you  at  the 
vice  president's  office.   Where's  your  office?  Where 
are  you?" 

He  said,  "I'm  here."  This  was  obviously  for  influence. 

We're  getting  a  little  bit  off  the  1950  campaign,  but 
let's  just  put  in  a  section  on  Chotiner.   In   352,  what 
was  Chotiner's  role?  Was  he  the  delegation  train 
manager  or  something  like  that?  Some  people  tell  me 
he  was  on  the  train,  and  some  people  tell  me  he  wasn  t 
on  the  train. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  was  on  the  train  or  not.   I've 
heard  that  he  was,  but  I  don't  know.   He  certainly  was 


Fry: 


Hansen: 
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Hansen:   not  a  part  of  the  delegation,  and  he  had  no  right  to  do 
anything  there.   It  may  well  be  that  Chotiner  had  seized 
on  [Paul  H.]  Helms  and  [John]  Krehbiel  and  some  of  the 
others  to  go  along.   But  Nixon  did  get  on  the  train, 
to  my  knowledge — from  what  I've  heard  from  everyone, 
and  he  never  denied  it — in  Denver  and  did  circulate 
the  train.   Now,  whether  Chotiner  was  with  him  or  not, 
I  don't  know.   You  can  find  that  out  from  Mary  Wool ley. 


Campaign  Advisory  Committee 


Fry:     Back  to  1950:  You  said  that  you  had  an  advisory  committee, 
I  wondered  who  these  were — if  these  were  people  that  you 
used  as  liaison  between  regular  party  organizations  and 
other  groups? 

Hansen:   No,  no,  just  an  advisory  committee,  and  just  exactly  what 
it  means:  to  advise  me,  because  of  my  inexperience,  to 
give  some  overall  guidance  to  what  we  were  doing;  to 
give  us  some  suggestions.   The  principal  members  of  this 
advisory  committee  were  Asa  Call,  Preston  Hotchkis — do 
you  know  Pres? 

Fry:     No,  I  don't. 

Hansen:   He  was  the  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

You  asked  me  about  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committee,  and  I  said  Asa  Call,  Preston  Hotchkis,  Mac- 
Intyre  Faries,  Kyle  Palmer,  and  then  the  executives  of 
the  committee.   We  met  to  discuss  policy,  primarily,  and 
also  to  determine  the  budget.   We  didn't  handle  any 
money  at  all,  which  I  wouldn't  do.   We  had  a .vice  presi 
dent  of  what  is  now  the  UCB  [United  California  Bank]  to 
act  as  treasurer.   Pres  Hotchkis  kept  the  money, or  kept 
charge  of  it,  and  approved  the  payments.   We  submitted 
a  budget  weekly  or  bi-weekly.   It  was  approved,  and  then 
we  sent  the  vouchers  over  and  they  were  paid  through 
the  bank  so  we  wouldn't  have  any  problem  with  finances. 
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Financing  the  Campaign 


Fry: 


Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen; 

Fry: 
Hansen: 

Fry: 


Hansens 


Fry: 


Hansen: 


I  have  two  questions  for  you  about  the  budget.   One  is, 

tnce  Warren  had  won  in  both  major  party  primaries  in  1946, 
what  was  the  policy  on  using  more  of  your  money  on  the 
primary  this  time,  in  order  to  try  to  win  it  and  avoid  a 
general  election  campaign?  Both  Roosevelt  and  Warren 
cross-filed.   Warren  came  close  to  winning  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  the  primary. 

We  did  not  say  we  were  going  to  make  no  effort,  or  just 
enough  effort  to  get  by  in  the  general  election.   We  set 
up  and  ran  what  we  thought  was  a  genuine  campaign.   The 
difference  between  our  first  and  our  second  campaign 
was  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  one  area  to  another. 

To  those  weak  geographic  areas. 

That's  right.   And  we  got  a  bit  more  moeny  in,  so  we  took 
a  little  bit  more  television.   Yet,  television  at  that 
time  wasn't  nearly  as  important  as  it  is  now. 

Not  as  many  people  had  sets. 

That's  right.   As  I  recall,  the  percentage  in  San  Diego 
was  much  less  than  it  is  now  for  coverage. 

When  Warren  turned  in  his  campaign  income  and  expenditures 
to  the  state,  the  only  ones  that  any  candidate  had  to 
turn  in  were  those  that  came  directly  to  him  and  to  his 
headquarters.   In  the  state  records  all  we  have  are  just 
those.   I  wonder  if  you  remember  about  what  the  total 
amount  of  campaign  expenses  and  income  was  for  that 
campaign  in  Southern  California? 

I  should,  but  I  don't.   We  had  a  finance  committee,  con 
sisting  of  Asa  Call,  Charlie  Thomas  (who  was  later  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  under  Eisenhower) ,  Roland  Rich  Woolley, 
Pres  Hotchkis,  and  Ed  Pauley's  brother  (what  was  his  name?), 
who  died  (who  was  a  Republican,  incidentally) . 

Are  these  the  finance  papers  that  you  told  me  about,  that 
you  asked  Warren  much  later  in  1957,  if  you  should  destroy? 

That's  right.   We  had  a  paid  solicitor,  as  well  as  our 
finance  committee,  to  solicit  contributions.   It  was 
the  paid  solicitor  who  called  me  and  wanted  to  know, 
don't  know  whether  we  want  to  publicize  that  or  not. 
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Fry: 
Hansen: 


I  think  Warren's  answer  is  very  interesting;  so  go  ahead 
and  tell  the  story. 

We  had  a  paid  solicitor,  and  we  gauged  our  campaign  according 
to  the  amount  of  money  we  had  coming  in.   We  could  foresee 
it;  we  didn't  spend  it  before  we  had  it.   About  seven  years 
after  that,  in  1957,  I  got  a  call  back  in  Washington, 
asking  me  whether  or  not  there  was  any  objection  to  des 
troying  the  records  of  contributions  to  the  campaign,  as 
they  had  a  complete  list  of  all  contributions,  small  and 
large.   I  told  them  I'd  have  to  check. 

I  called  Earl  Warren,  and  he  said  that  he  would  prefer 
not  destroying  them;  let's  hold  them  for  a  while.   I  don't 
know  to  this  date  whether  or  not  they've  been  destroyed. 

Where  were  they  at  the  time? 

In  the  records  of  the  individual  that  had  been  employed 
to  solicit  the  funds. 

Who  is  that? 

I've  forgotten  his  name.   Asa  Call  would  know  it,  and  Pres 
Hotchkis  would  know  it.   Maybe  the  records  weren't  actually 
in  his  hands,  but  I  assumed  they  were  in  his  hands,  because 
he  was  the  one  who  said  he  was  going  to  destroy  them. 

The  1946  gubernatorial  campaign  records  that  Judge  Cunning 
ham  had  apparently  were  destroyed  after  they  paid  a  few 
years  rent  for  their  storage.   Finally,  Warren  said, 
"Oh,  well,  let's  go  ahead  and  get  rid  of  them,"  because 
this  rental  could  go  on  endlessly. 

Hansen:   I  never  was  billed  for  any  of  them. 


Fry: 
Hansen: 

Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 


Warren  Supporters  and  Detractors 


Fry:     From  the  names  of  the  campaign  contributors  that  are  on 
file  in  Sacramento,  there  was  one  that  caught  my  eye- 
Charlie  Blyth,  who  contributed  five  hundred  dollars 
in  1950.   That  surprised  me,  because  I  thought  that 
at  this  point  Blyth  was  off  Warren's  bandwagon. 

Hansen:   Is  that  the  one  who  is  a  broker? 
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Fry: 
Hansen: 
Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 


Hansen; 


Fry: 

Hansen: 
Fry: 

Hansens 


Up  north,  yes. 

That  money  wouldn't  come  south. 

But  I  thought  maybe  you  knew  about  Charlie  Blyth. 

I  don't  know  what  they  got  up  north.   I  had  heard  during 
the  time,  and  this  collector  we  had  contacted  the  people 
who  had  indicated  they  were  interested  in  the  campaign 
and  might  be  interested  in  a  contribution.   We  just  didn't 
go  cold  turkey  to  them. 

I  wonder  what  was  showing  up  at  this  point  in  that  realm  of 
what  later  became  known  as  the  [Thomas]  Werdel  delegation 
two  years  later,  that  opposed  Warren?  Did  you  notice  any 
opposition  being  formed  by  people  like  C.  Arnholt  Smith, 
[William]  Keck,  and  all  those  who  basically  were  anti- 
Warren  two  years  later? 

Arnholt  Smith,  to  my  knowledge,  was  active  in  the  1946 
campaign.   I  know  because  I  went  to  San  Diego  with  the 
Governor  when  we  had  our  session  and  reception  down  there. 
He  was  not  active  in  the  1950  campaign. 

Each  county  financed  its  own  campaign,  except  for  the 
coverage  we  gave  them  in  this  envelope  I  was  telling  you 
about,  and  sending  it  out.  We  followed  Roosevelt's  thought 
on  this  tour-by-bus  deal.  We  did  that,  and  the  Governor 
didn't  seem  to  think  it  was  too  hot.   I  don't  think  it 
meant  much.   We  just  went  from  community  to  community  and 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  on. 

Warren  didn't  have  all  that  time  to  spend,  either,  I  guess, 
like  Roosevelt  did. 

No. 

Among  the  opposition,  I  also  wondered  about  those  that  had 
always  complained  about  Warren  not  being  a  "real"  Republican, 
The  names  I  have  down  here  were  Loyd  Wright- 

Oh,  Loyd  Wright  was  a  die-hard.   He  was  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  he  was  a  very  domineering 
little  Napoleon,  both  in  size  and  in  activity.   He  fj 
that  if  Loyd  Wright  snapped  his  finger,  everybody  should 
ju£,  and  Warren  didn't  jump.  I'm  sure  that  many  recom- 
me^  dations  that  Loyd  Wright  made  were  not  followed  by 
Warden;  So  anybody  that  didn't  follow  Loyd  Wright  was  on 
his  blacklist. 
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Fry: 

Hansen; 
Fry: 


Hansen ; 

Fry: 
Hansen : 
Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 


Hansen! 


He  really  took  it  personally? 
He  took  everything  personally. 

We  have  the  story  of  some  of  the  things  that  happened 
against  Warren  later  when  he  was  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Bar  Association.* 

What  about  Keith  McCormac  in  Bakersfield?  Does  that 
come  under  your  Southern  California  umbrella? 

No,  that  was  Northern  California,  I  don't  know  why.   It's 
over  the  Tehachapi,  but  it  was  not  in  our  jurisdiction. 

What  about  Louis  B.  Meyer? 
He  was  friendly. 
He  was? 

He  was  friendly  through  his  secretary  (what  was  her  name?) . 
He  never  took  an  active  part,  but  we  never  got  any  static 
from  him  at  all.   His  secretary,  who  had  been  his  secretary 
for  fifty  years,  more  or  less,  was  very  friendly. 

By  friendly,  what  do  you  mean?   She  contributed  to  the 
campaign? 

I  don't  know  whether  she  contributed  financially  or  not, 
but  she  never  did  anything  to  hurt  us.   I  heard  a  couple 
of  pleasant  words  once  or  twice  from  her.   I  think  she 
attended  the  sole  function  where  Nina  was  present. 

You  know,  Warren  wouldn't  let  Nina  politic  at  all. 
He  didn't  want  her  to  get  active  in  the  campaign;  he  didn  t 
want  her  making  speeches  and  so  forth.   Yet  there  was  a 
group  down  here,  particularly  Athlee  Clark,  and  the 
financial  contributor,  Margaret  Brock ,  who  wanted  her. 
So  I  put  on  a  party  for  the  women.   I  think  I  was  the 
only  man  there  [laughs] ,  for  a  reception  for  all 
women  that  contributed  of  their  time  or  otherwise ,  to 
have  their  pictures  taken  with  Mrs.  Warren.   She  was 
perfect  lad?  she  was  the  perfect  lady  she  always  was. 

~*T7  "TTT.,--   stanlev  N.   Experiences  in  Grass  Roots 
Organization? ' an  Srat^isiory^ntervxew  by  the  Heyxuual 
omceor  Oral  History,  The  Bancroft  Library,  Unxversxty 
of  California,  Berkeley,  1975. 
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Fry: 
Hansen; 

Fry: 
Hansen : 
Fry: 

Hansen: 

Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 


Hansen: 


Fry: 


Hansen: 


Fry: 

Hansen: 
Fry: 

Hansen: 


Some  of  these  people  may  have  been  neutralized  when 
Goodwin  Knight  decided  not  to  run. 

Could  be.   But  we  had  no  open  opposition  from  them.   I 
know  we  did  from  Loyd  Wright,  of  course,  but  we  just 
belittled  it,  because  everygody  down  here  knew  Loyd  Wright. 

Did  you  know  Neil  Petrie? 

Very  well.   He  was  president  of  Barker  Brothers. 

Was  he  on  your  side?  I  have  him  down  here  as  a  fund 
raiser,  but  he  may  have  been  backing  Knight. 

No,  Neil  Petrie  and  Asa  Call  worked  very  closely  together, 
and  also  (I  can't  think  of  his  name). 

Holmes  Tuttle? 

Holmes  Tuttle  was  not  active  in  ours.   He  is  now 
very  active  with  [Ronald]  Reagan's  [presidential] 
campaign.   If  he  was,  I  didn't  know  about  it.   I  stayed 
away  from  the  finance  committee  meetings;  I  didn't  attend 
any  of  them. 

At  least  you're  giving  me  some  good  leads  to  check  out 
with  Asa  Call. 

I'm  sure  Neil  Petrie  was  friendly.   He  was  always  friendly 
with  me.   He's  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

On  the  campaign  finance  report  that  is  filed  in  Sacramento, 
William  T.  Sesnon,  Jr.,  was  chairman — 

Sesnon  was  very  active,  and  so  was  [Gordon]  Garland,  who  is 
active  in  the  Olympic  Committee,  and  his  father  was  active 
before  him — real  estate  people.   He  and  Sesnon  were  very 
close  friends. 

I  have  Sesnon  listed  as  chairman  of  the  Warren-for-Governor 
Finance  Committee  of  Southern  California. 

It  could  have  been. 

And  a  note  here  of  $119,734.75.   That's  probably  what  he 
turned  in. 

He  could  have  been.   I  thought  Asa  was  chairman,  but  he 
[Sesnon]  could  have  been.   You  should  add  Asa  Call's  name 
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Hansen: 

Fry: 
Hansen: 


on  with  Sesnon  and  Garland.   Sesnon's  very  active  here. 
He's  in  the  light  opera  and — 

Sesnon,  Jr.? 
Yes. 


Warren  as  Campaign  Administrator 


Fry:     In  your  relationship  to  Verne  Scoggins  and  Earl  Warren, 
could  you  define  for  me  how  close  to  the  campaign  Warren 
was?   In  other  words,  was  he  able  to  take  responsibility 
for  all  the  ads  and  everything  that  came  out,  and  the  cam 
paign  material,  or  did  he  assign  somebody  to  do  this? 
How  much  direct  control  did  he  have  in  his  campaign? 

Hansen:   He  had  complete  control. 

Fry:     He  did't  have  the  time,  though,  as  governor. 

Hansen:   He  made  time.   Of  course,  I'm  not  experienced  in  many 

political  campaigns,  but  when  they  talk  about  a  manager 
and  somebody  running  it,  Earl  Warren  ran  his  own  campaigns. 
You  could  be  chairman  of  his  campaign  or  whatnot,  but  he 
ran  the  campaign,  and  he  decided  the  policies. 

His  executive  was  Verne  Scoggins,  and  Verne  Scoggins 
knocked  the  heads  together  and  raised  hell  where  hell  had 
to  be  raised,  and  was  critical  where  one  should  be  critical. 
He  didn't  take  any  administrative  part  in  either  Northern 
California  (I  don't  think)  or  in  Southern  California 
(I  know  he  didn't  in  Southern  California) — all  he  did  was 
give  us  the  information.   We'd  clear  through  Beach  Vasey. 
(You  ought  to  speak  to  Beach;  he  ought  to  know  the 
governor  as  well  as  anybody) . 

I'll  never  forget  one  time  when  I  had  cleared  for  a 
big  audience  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  which  was  a  foreign 
trade  week  or  something.   I  checked  with  Beach  Vasey, 
and  Beach  had  apparently  mentioned  it  to  Verne  Scoggins, 
and  Verne  Scoggins  had  failed  to  mention  it  to  the 
Governor.   His  traveling  secretary  was  [William]  Mailliard, 
and  when  we  got  down  here  we  had  him  listed  for  these 
programs.   The  Governor  knew  nothing  in  advance  abo 
this  trade  thing,  and  that  was  when  we  stayed  up  most  of 
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Hansen: 


Fry: 


the  night  and  told  Bill  Mailliard  to  write  that  speech. 
That  s  one  of  the  few  times  I  saw  him  lose  his  temper, 
h,    never  saw  a  man  so  angry  [laughs] ,  but  he  probably 
had  a  reason  to  be. 

How  did  he  show  his  anger?  Did  he  cuss,  or  did  he  stomp, 
or  did  he  throw  things,  or  what? 


Hansen:   I've  never  heard  him  cuss  or  swear.   Maybe  he  has,  but 

never  heard  him.   No,  just  a  loud  voice — just  real  anger 

if  somebody  is  tearing  you  apart,  you  know  you're  being 
:orn  apart!   I  felt  so  sorry  for  Bill  that  night.   I'm 
glad  :  wasn't  the  one;  I  just  kept  my  mouth  shut  and 
listened  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  Warren's  laying 
him  cold. 

Bill  stayed  up  and  wrote  a  fine  speech.   The 
Governor  cancelled  one  of  his  stops  we  had  at  USC,  and 
they  were  very  unhappy  about  it.   He  got  down  in  time  to 
read  through  the  notes  and  got  up  and  made  a  fine  speech, 
and  got  a  grand  reception.   After  that  was  all  over,  why, 
you'd  never  have  known  there 'd  ever  been  an  argument. 

No,  he  had  a  temper. 

Fry:     When  you're  in  a  campaign  like  this,  and  you  want  to  put 
out  an  ad  or  a  story  or  something  like  that,  do  you  check 
back  with  Scoggins  or  with  Beach  Vasey,  or  even  with 
Earl  Warren? 

Hansen:   They  fed  us  stories  so  fast  that  we  didn't  have  to 

originate  any  major  stories.  We  took  stories,  generally, 
that  were  given  to  us  and  we  rewrote  them.   We  wrote  some 
on  the  various  communities  and  whatnot  that  we  didn't 
check  with  them  on  at  all.  We  couldn't  have  helped  him 
if  we  did  that.  We  took  the  sole  responsibility. 

For  example,  in  getting  back  to  this  TV  program,  which 
he  was  so  happy  about:   he  knew  nothing  about  it  until 
he  got  there.   He  knew  generally  what  was  going  to  happen, 
but  he  was  so  pleased  and  so  surprised  that  he  got  all  the 
press  and  everybody  donated  their  time,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  and  all  of  them.   They  had  so  many  athletes 
there,  in  every  field,  and  they  were  so  complimentary,  and 
it  went  so  smoothly,  that  he  was  just  so  thrilled. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  time  I  went  to 
the  game  with  him,  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  at  the  Rose 
Bowl,  he  mentioned  again,  as  he  always  did,  "Vic,  I  never 
can  forget  that  evening  we  had  on  the  sports  thing." 
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Hansen:   Then  he'd  tell  me  about  Jim  Thorpe  (the  great  Indian 

athlete,  the  All-American  football  player) .   He  just  made 
a  great  impression  on  him.   He  told  me  that  Kyle  Palmer 
said  it  was  the  outstanding  campaign  that  he  had  seen 
run  in  Southern  California,  because  it  was  different, 
and  it  was  practically  all  volunteers.   They  only  ones 
we  had  to  pay  were  the  writers  and  the  labor  chairman, 
and  a  couple  of  secretaries;  the  rest  of  them  donated 
their  time. 

(Here,  I  have  the  whole  list  of  this  group  here — ) 

Fry:     Why  don't  we  put  that  in  the  appendix,  that  information 
on  the  athletics  television  program.  [See  pages  20-21.] 

Hansen:   Gosh,  we  had  coaches;  he  had  football  All- Americans;  we 
had  boxers — even  Joe  Rivers,  a  Mexican  boxer. 

Fry:     Did  you  and  Verne  Scoggins  get  along  all  right? 
Hansen:   Fine,  fine. 


No  Mud  Slinging 


Fry:     This  was  in  1950,  and  from  the  Nixon  campaign  there  was  a 
lot  going  on  with  communist  charges,  "pink"  charges, 
and  things  like  this.   I  wonder  if  this  was  ever  con 
sidered  or  talked  about  as  a  possible  tack  to  take  against 
Roosevelt  in  the  Warren  campaign?   Roosevelt  had  been 
an  executive  of  HICCASP*  and  other  ultra-libera  organi 
zations. 

Hansen:   Most  of  the  policy  discussion — those  matters  that  I  thought 
were  questionable,  that  were  suggested  either  by  Niver 
Beaman  or  anybody  in  the  campaign — I  discussed  with  the 
Governor  before  we  made  any  release  on  it.   I  discussed 
them  because  whenever  he  was  down  here  I  was  with  him 
all  the  time  he  was  here,  whether  we'd  be  going  to 
Glendale  or  San  Diego,  or  wherever  we'd  be  going,  I  just 
stayed  with  him  all  the  time,  and  I  discussed  those 
problems  with  him. 

We  had  one,  during  the  Roosevelt  campaign,  that  we 
got  that  could  have  been  a  big  story,  about  Roosevelt's 
connection  with  some  loans  and  a  loan  shark. 


The  Hollywood  Interculture  Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences 
and  Professions.   See  James  Roosevelt,  "Democrats,  the 
Party,  and  Earl  Warren,  1945-1950,"  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1976,  pp.  5-6,  10-11,  51-52,  57. 
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Fry: 
Hansens 


Fry: 
Hansen: 

Fry: 
Hansen; 


Was  this  back  East? 

Jimmy  Roosevelt  had  one  here,  too,  and  he  was  alleged  to  be 
operating  under  a  different  name  in  a  place  here.   It  was 
an  alleged  bucket  shop  and  a  loan  shop  with  alleged  out 
rageous  rates  of  interest,  and  so  forth,  which  would  have 
made  a  good  story.   But  it  wasn't  completely  verified,  and 
I  wouldn't  run  it;  I  wouldn't  run  it  at  all  without 
getting  it  approved.   So  I  took  it  up  with  Earl  Warren 
and  asked  him  about  it.   He  said,  "Well,  Vic,  we  don't 
have  to  sling  mud,  do  we?" 

I  said,  "No,  we  haven't  so  far,  and  I  don't  know 
any  reason  why  we  should." 

He  said,  "Let's  don't,"  which  was  a  general  policy. 
You  just  had  to  play  it  pretty  much  by  feel.   You  knew  he 
never  would  hit  below  the  belt  on  anything,  and  he  wouldn't 
stoop  to  mud  slinging — I  had  never  known  him  to.   So  if 
something  like  that  came  up,  it  wasn't  difficult  to  follow. 

We  had  some  opposition  from  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  Mrs.  Valley  Knudsen,  Tom  Knudsen's  wife.   She's 
been  in  the  big  Los  Angeles  Beautiful  campaign,  and 
very  much  involved  in  civic  affairs.   Tom  Knudsen,  of 
the  Knudsen  Creamery  Company,  was  a  very  close  friend 
of  mine.   I  wanted  to  get  her  as  the  chairman  of  the 
women's  committee,  but  we  had  Edna  Plummer  who  was  an 
attorney  here.   She  was  a  fine  chairman  and  a  fine 
person.   But  we  got  a  little  static  from  Mrs.  Knudsen. 
I've  forgotten  now  just  what  she  didn't  like.   She  used 
to  call  Earl  Warren  a  socialist. 

This  was  different  from  the  people  who  wanted  him  to  be 
more  of  a  Republican? 

No,  she's  a  very  strict  Republican.  She  was  among  that 
group  that  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  with  the  Republican 
group. 

Did  you  have  anybody  who  tried  to  listen  to  all  of 
Roosevelt's  speeches  so  that  you  could  respond? 

Oh,  yes,  we  had  men  assigned  on  every  stop  he  made  on 
his  bus  trips;  we  had  somebody  assigned  to  every  speech 
that  he  made  everywhere.   We  had  his  complete  itinerary; 
we  had  notes  made — somebody  took  shorthand  on  every  speech 
he  made.   So  we  had  his  speech  long  before  it  came  in  the 
paper. 
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Fry: 

Hansen; 

Fry: 


Hansen; 


Then  did  you  respond  to  any  of  those? 
Yes,  when  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to. 

There  was  one  issue  in  particular  that  I  thought  that  you 
and  Earl  Warren  might  have  been  rather  sensitive  to: 
Roosevelt's  plan  for  civil  defense,  mass  evacuation 
after  the  Korean  War  started,  of  setting  up  cities  in 
the  deserts,  and  having  these  cities  ready  for  people 
to  go  to.   Do  you  remember  that? 

Yes.   It  was  fantastic.   We  had  a  complete  plan,  but  in 
that  particular  matter  we  didn't  take  any  position;  we 
just  let  it  die  of  its  own  weight. 


The  James  Roosevelt  Campaign  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 


Fry:     Nixon's  campaign  in  1950  has  been  called  divisive  for  the 
Republicans.   Was  there  an  attempt  to  try  to  counter  that? 
Was  there  an  attempt  to  try  to  unify? 

Hansen:   In  1950,  Warren  had  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  votes  as 
Nixon  did.   I  think  Nixon  won  by  a  million,  and  Warren 
won  by  two  and  a  half  million,  or  something. 

Fry:     Yes,  Warren  won  by  a  huge  margin.   I  think  it  was  Roosevelt 
who  told  me  that  somebody  had  a  poll  made  in  this  campaign, 
and  one  of  the  questions  was,  "Is  Earl  Warren  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican?"   Something  like  over  thirty  percent  of 
the  people  thought  he  was  a  Democrat. 

Hansen:   Did  I  ever  tell  you  my  experience  in  Washington,  with 
Jimmy  Roosevelt?   I  thought  he'd  be  very  angry  at  me 
because  of  having  opposed  him  here.   We  lived  about  a 
block  apart  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

I  was  to  appear  before  his  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  I  was  prepared  for  just  about  anything  to  happen. 
Lo  and  behold,  when  he  opened  the  meeting  of  the  committee, 
he  said,  "I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  one  of  our 
outstanding  citizens  from  California,  Judge  Hansen."   Then 
he  went  on  to  give  my  whole  background,  and  was  just 
nothing  but  flowery  all  the  way  through.   He  said,  "I 
want  you  to  know  we're  honored  and  pleased  that  you're 
here  to  give  us  the  information  that  we  want  on  this" — 
just  all  hearts  and  flowers. 
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Fry:     He  was  to  Earl  Warren,  too,  according  to  Earl  Warren. 
Hansen:   I  think  he  was! 


Fry: 

Hansenj 

Fry: 

Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen ; 


He  defended  him  in  congress. 
I  think  he  did. 

Did  you  consider  Roosevelt's  mother,  Eleanor,  coming  out 
here  a  problem?   She  came  out  here  for  a  wedding  or 
something,  but  then  she  made  a  couple  of  speeches  for 
Roosevelt. 

No,  no,  we  didn't.   Let  me  tell  you  one  or  two  things 
about  Eleanor.   (I  shouldn't  call  her  by  the  first  name.) 
She  and  [Fiorello]  LaGuardia  came  out  right  after  Pearl 
Harbor  to  settle  the  West  Coast,  to  quiet  them  all  down. 
General  DeWitt  sent  me  down  to  the  meeting  to  talk  with 
her.   He  had  been  invited,  but,  as  I  say,  he  didn't  go 
to  those  places. 

So  I  went  down  and  sat  next  to  her.   We  had  a  very 
charming  conversation,  and  lunch  and  whatnot. 

Why  was  she  here? 

To  quiet  the  people  here,  so  they  wouldn't  get  panicky,  and 
to  assure  them.   LaGuardia  was  head  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  and  she  was  the  president's  wife.   She 
was  here  to  quiet  them  down. 

I  also  had  stayed  at  her  daughter's  home  in  Seattle, 
with  [James  M.]Landis,  who  is  the  former  Dean  of  Harvard 
Law  School  (he  was  then  the  head  of  the  Office  of  the 
Civilian  Defense) .   They  had  a  lovely  home  there  on  the 
island  in  Seattle. 

General  DeWitt  said,  "I  understand  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
up  in  Seattle.   You've  met  her;  I  want  you  to  call  her  and 
ask  her  if  she  will  give  some  medals  to  these  soldiers 
who  had  rescued  these  people  out  of  the  fire."   There  had 
been  a  fire  in  Seattle,  and  three  or  four  soldiers  had 
rescued  some  people  in  the  fire.   He  said,  "I  want  you 
to  call  her  and  ask  her  if  she  won't  do  that,  and  I'll 
send  the  instructions  and  medals  along.   I'd  very  much 
appreciate  it." 
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Hansen:       So  I  went  back  to  my  office,  and  I  called.   I  got 
[daughter]  Ann  on  the  telephone,  and  I  said,  after 
passing  the  time  of  day,  "General  DeWitt  has  asked  me  to 
call  you  to  see  whether  or  not  you  could  ask  your  mother 
to  present  medals  to  three  or  four  soldiers  who  really 
showed  some  heroism  in  rescuing  these  people  in  the  fire 
in  Seattle." 

She  said,  "Hold  the  phone  a  minute.   Mother's  right 
here  now."  She  came  back  and  said,  "Mother's  awfully 
sorry  that  it's  going  to  be  quite  impossible  for  her  to 
do  it." 

I  said,  "These  colored  boys  are  going  to  be  terribly 
upset  by  this." 

She  said  [excitedly] ,  "What  did  you  say?" 

I  said,  "I  just  said  these  colored  boys  are  going  to 
be  upset." 

She  said,  "Just  a  minute." 

Then  Eleanor  Roosevelt  came  to  the  phone  and  said 
[charmingly],  "Hellow,  this  is  Mrs.  Roosevelt." 

I  said,  "How  are  you,  Mrs.  Roosevelt?  I  haven't  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  since  we  had  lunch  in  San 
Francisco. " 

She  said,  "Oh,  and  how  are  you?"  and  blah,  blah,  blah. 
"Ann  was  telling  me  about  some  incident  up  here  that  the 
General  wanted  me  to  give  some  medals  for?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  there  was." 

She  said,  "Describe  these  boys  to  me." 

I  said,  "I  can't  describe  them,  other  than  to  say  that 
they  are  privates,  they  are  colored  boys,  they're  in  the 
army,"  and  so  forth. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I'd  be  very  pleased  to  do  it."   So 
she'd  do  it  for  colored  boys,  but  she  wouldn't  do  it 
for  white  boys. 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  off  the  track. 

Fry:     We  were  talking  about  her  campaign  efforts  on  behalf  of 
her  son. 
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Hansen:   We  didn't  have  any  problem  there. 


More  Warren  Supporters 


Fry: 

Hansen; 
Fry: 

Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 
Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 


You  said  that  Herb  Hahn  was  another  close  friend  of  Earl 
Warren  here? 

Yes. 


Did  he  work  any  on  the  campaigns?  Or  was  he  a 
going  to  football  games  with  Earl  Warren? 


"game"  buddy, 


He  was  more  than  that.   He  didn't  work  officially  in  the 
campaigns,  but  he  was  active  in  1946  with  Tom  [Cunningham]; 
and  he  appeared  at  a  couple  of  meetings  in  Pasadena  in 
1950.   I'm  sure  that  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity  he 
spoke  for  Warren,  and  I'm  sure  that  he  made  some  contri 
butions  to  the  campaign.   But  he  was  a  very  personal  friend, 
one  that  Warren  knew  very  well.   Every  chance  that  Warren 
had  to  be  in  Pasadena,  he'd  go  up  to  his  office  just  to 
say  hello.   Warren  would  call  him  "Old  Red  Shirt,"  because 
he  was  a  Stanford  man. 

Was  he  a  lawyer? 

He  was  a  very  fine  lawyer,  with  a  good  firm — Hahn  and  Hahn. 

What  about  C.  Lewis  Edwards? 

C.  Lewis  Edwards  is  a  mortician  in  Pasadena,  who  was  a 
former  mayor  of  Pasadena.   He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Rose  Bowl  Association.   He  was  appointed  by  Warren  as 
a  member  of  the  commission  (embalmers,  or  undertakers,  or 
whatever  it  is) — it's  a  state  commission. 

State  Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers? 

That's  right.   They  got  to  be  very  good  friends,  and  he 
invited  Earl  Warren,  both  while  he  was  governor  and  while 
he  was  chief  justice,  to  visit  Pasadena  to  see  the  game. 
He  took  him  to  some  of  the  games,  took  him  to  the  parade, 
took  him  to  the  lunch  in  advance.   They  were  quite 
friendly. 

We  like  to  have  names  of  people  like  that  who  are  personal 
friends  of  Earl  Warren,  because  they're  usually  invisible 
in  records. 
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The  1952  Republican  Presidential  Convention 


Fry: 


Hansen: 


Fry: 


Hansen: 

Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen: 
Fry: 
Hansen: 


To  sneak  up  on  these  presidential  conventions,  in  1948 
were  you  "in"  enough  at  that  point  to  know  if  Warren  went 
to  that  convention  determined  not  to  accept  a  vice 
presidential  spot? 

I'm  not.   I  don't  know.   Tom  went  to  that  convention,  and 
he  would  know.   I  don't  know. 

We  might  as  well  start  out  with  the  intriguing  comment 
you  dropped  on  the  telephone,  that  you  could  tell  about 
the  conferences  in  Chicago  between  Eisenhower  and  Earl 
Warren,  when  Warren  was  offered  the  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  was  touch  and  go  as  to  whether,  in  the  beginning, 
[Robert]  Taft  was  going  to  bet  the  nomination  or  [Dwight] 
Eisenhower  was  going  to  get  it. 

Was  this  at  the  convention? 

In  the  first  few  days  of  the  convention.   After  a  day  or 
so,  I  think  Warren  was  aware,  with  the  preliminaries  of 
the  convention,  that  he  was  not  going  to  get  the  nomina 
tion — although  he  had  Wisconsin,  I  guess,  and  Georgia, 
didn't  he? 

Yes,  he  had  some  delegates  there. 

There  was  quite  a  pull  for  his  support  of  the  delegation. 
Those  seeking  the  support  were  both  Taft  and  Eisenhower, 
because  it  was  a  substantial  delegation.   Taft  came  over 
personally  to  talk  with  him.   This  is  the  incident  I 
told  you  about,  where  he  entered  the  back  way  and  left 
the  back  way. 

And  fell  into  the  trash  can  in  the  elevator?  [laughter] 

Yes.  [laughter]  It  sort  of  upset  him. 

My  memory  of  Senator  Taft  is  of  such  an  imposing  man. 

He's  so  dignified.  You  couldn't  have  hurt  him  more  by 
throwing  a  pie  in  his  face,  than  you  could  to  have  him 
fall  back  into  that  big  can  of  trash,  with  his  feet  up 
in  the  air.  It  was  one  of  the  funniest  things  I  think 
ever  saw. 
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Fry: 


Hansen! 


Fry:     Maybe  we  better  explain  for  the  tape  recorder  that  he  had 
come  up  on  the  freight  elevator  to  avoid  the  crowd  and 
avoid  being  seen. 

Hansen:   He'd  come  up  on  the  freight  elevator,  and  he  left  by  the 
freight  elevator.   He  was  going  in,  saying  goodbye  to 
somebody,  and  he  backed  into  the  elevator.   There  was 
this  big  can  of  trash,  and  as  he  backed  in  he  apparently 
lost  his  balance,  and  went  right  down  in  there  with 
feet  up.   He  said  something  like,  "Oh,  my!   Get  me  up 
from  this."   It  sort  of  hurt  his  dignity,  I'm  afraid. 
But  nobody  knew  about  it,  except  a  couple  that  happened 
to  see  it  at  the  time. 

In  between  the  time  he  got  off  the  elevator  and  then 
got  back  on,  he  talked  to  Warren  about  supporting  the 
Taft  delegates  in  these  contested  delegations,  right? 

That's  my  understanding.   I  wasn't  in  on  that;  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  discussion  about  Warren's  position, 
I  don't  know. 

Following  that,  I  think  the  next  day  was,  I  understand, 
the  conference  between  General  Eisenhower  and  then-Governor 
Warren. 

Fry:     This  was  Eisenhower  himself? 

Hansen:   Yes,  that's  my  understanding,  and  I'm  sure  that's  true. 

Fry:     Who  did  you  get  it  from? 

Hansen:   It  was  either  Beach  Vasey  or  Verne  Scoggins  that  mentioned 
that  he'd  just  come  back  from  seeing  Eisenhower  and  that 
chances  looked  very  good  that  California  would  go  for 
Eisenhower.  Where  the  rest  of  it  came  from,  I  don't  know, 
but  shortly  thereafter  they  said,  "Apparently  the  delegation's 
going  to  go  for  Eisenhower." 

Prior  to  that  time,  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  that 
the  delegates  should  not  mention  anything  about  who  they 
would  go  for,  but  would  wait.   This  is  what  Bill  Knowland 
had  told  them,  to  make  no  comment  and  no  commitments  of 
any  kind;  the  Governor  would  release  when  he  was  ready  to 
release,  if  he  released. 

Fry:     This  was  in  the  question  of  voting  for  that  fair  play 
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Fry: 


Hansen: 


Fry: 


Hansen; 


resolution  about  whether  the  contested  delegates  could 
themselves  vote  on  which  delegations  should  be  seated.* 
California  threw  its  weight  to  denying  voting  privileges 
to  the  contested  delegates  eventually,  in  their  vote. 

That's  right,  but  I  think  overall  the  backers  of  the  [Eisenhower 
"Fair  Play  Resolution"  felt  they'd  get  the  California 
delegation.   That  was  the  important  thing,  to  get  the 
whole  delegation.   They  figured  that  if  it  voted  with  the 
Eisenhower  supporters,  Eisenhower 'd  get  the  nomination. 
It  would  indicate  California's  support. 

Then  the  question  came  up  as  to  what  Eisenhower  was 
going  to  do  about  Warren:  was  he  going  to  be  asked  to  take 
the  vice  presidency  or  wasn't  he?  The  general  talk  was 
(although  the  Governor  didn't  tell  me)  that  he  wasn't 
interested  in  anything  but  the  presidency. 

The  next  thing  that  came  out  was  that  he  was  going 
to  get  the  first  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court.   You  know 
what  happened — Eisenhower  was  nominated. 


Let's 
Warren 
So  you 


back  up  now.   You  mentioned  off  tape  that  you  asked 
if  you  could  go,  even  though  you  weren't  a  delegate, 
went.   Could  you  describe  your  informal  capacity? 

Being  a  judge,  the  first  question  that  came  to  my  mind 
was:  could  I,  under  any  circumstance,  be  a  delegate?   I 
came  to  the  conclusion  definitely  that  I  should  not, 
that  I  didn't  think  it  was  proper  for  a  judge,  although 
many  of  the  delegates  were  judges  from  other  states. 

Secondly,  was  it  proper  that  I  would  attend  the 
convention?   I  reasoned  that  Tom  Cunningham  had,  the 
time  before,  and  there  was  no  question  raised  about  it. 
I'm  still  a  citizen;  I'm  still  voting,  and  I  have  a  right — 
it's  not  a  state  office.   I  don't  see  any  reason  why  not. 
Then  I  spoke  to  the  Governor  and  asked  him  if  he  saw  any 
reason  why  I  couldn't.   He  said,  "No,  I'd  just  love  to  have 
you  come  back.   If  you  od,  make  your  headquarters  where  I 
am." 


*The  1952  Republican  convention  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
ruling  on  about  170  contested  delegates.   The  Credentials 
Committee  voted  to  seat  sixty-eight  of  these,  and  leave  the 
fate  of  the  rest  to  a  vote  of  the  entire  convention.   The 
Fair  Play  resolution,  which  was  eventually  passed,  called 
for  barring  the  sixty-eight  from  voting  on  the  seating  of 
the  remaining  contested  delegates.   See  Leo  Katcher, 
Earl  Warren:  A  Political  Biography,  pp.  292-294. 
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Hansen:       So  that's  what  I  did.   I  spent  my  days  there,  and  I 

sat  in  on  some  conferences,  met  some  people  that  came  into 
the  headquarters  and  wanted  to  talk  to  somebody,  such  as 
our  man  did  down  here  in  1950. 

Fry:     You  were  the  one  who  talked  to  them  as  a  buffer? 

Hansen:   Only  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Fry:     What  conferences  did  you  sit  in  on? 

Hansen:   We  didn't  have  any  formal  conferences.   I  sat  in  on  just 
"bull  sessions,"  if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  where  we 
were  just  chatting.   After  they'd  been  discussing  this 
or  that,  we  sat  around  the  office  where  the  Governor 
was  and  just  chatted,  "What  happened  to  this?"   "What 
happened  there?"   I  did  not  sit  in  on  any  of  the  policy 
matters,  and  I  didn't  think  it  was  proper  that  I  should. 
The  policy  meetings  were  generally  held  in  the  morning, 
led  by  Bill  Knowland.   Bill  Knowland  had  pretty  much 
control  of  that  delegation. 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  this  business  about  whether  or  not  the 

California  delegation  would  vote  for  the  pro-Ike  contested 
delegates  in  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas? 

Hansen:   I  remember  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  Ike 
throughout  the  delegation,  and  that  they  would  go  with 
Ike  delegates. 

Fry:     Were  you  able  to  meet  with  the  delegation? 

Hansen:   I  purposely  didn't.   It  wasn't  forbidden,  but  I  just 

didn't.   I  don't  know  whether  anyone  else  did — I'm  sure 
there  were  some  that  did  meet  with  them,  but  I  just 
thought  it  was  bad  taste. 

Fry:     When  did  you  first  start  picking  up  rumors  that  Nixon 
might  be  vice  president? 

Hansen:   Immediately  after  the  rumor  was  out  that  the  Governor 
was  to  get  the  first  appointment  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
probably  the  same  day. 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  whether  this  was  before  that  vote  on  the 
Fair  Play  Resolution?   Do  you  connect  that  in  your  mind? 

Hansen:   I  think  it  was  after  that,  because  I  think  that  where  it 
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Hansen:   seemed  to  be  quite  certain  that  Warren  was  going  to  release 
the  delegation  for  Ike,  would  be  the  cue  that  Nixon  had 
some  part  in  the  delivery  of  that  delegation.   That  would 
be  a  performance  on  his  [Nixon's]  part  to  be  chosen 
as  the  candidate  for  vice  president,  and  would  have 
eliminated  (and  I  don't  think  Warren  would  have  been 
interested  in  it)  Warren  as  a  candidate. 

Fry:     Everybody's  told  me  how  loyal  Knowland  was  to  Warren  in 
all  of  this.   Here  was  Knowland,  a  very,  very  senior 
senator,  the  head  of  the  whole  Republican  side  of  the 
senate  at  that  point.   Nixon  was  a  junior,  junior 
senator.   I  can't  figure  out  why  Knowland  didn't  get  that 
vice  presidency. 

Hansen:  I  don't  think  he  wanted  it. 

Fry:  Several  people  are  pretty  sure  he  was  offered  it  by  Taft. 

Hansen:  Everybody  said  that.   I  don't  think  he  wanted  it. 

Fry:  Why?  Why  wouldn't  he  have  wanted  it? 

Hansen:   I  think  he  thought  it  was  not  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
presidency. 

Fry:     So  he  was  thinking  of  maybe  running  for  the  presidency 
in  1956,  maybe  against  Eisenhower?  Because  Knowland 
was  primarily  a  Taft  supporter. 

Hansen:   Everybody  had  that  feeling.   Yet,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  attending  some  functions  at  the  White  House,  where 
Knowland  was  present  and  Nixon  wasn't,  and  I  never  saw 
anybody  more  gracious  than  the  president  [Eisenhower] 
toward  Knowland.   That  was  about  1956  or  1957. 


Recollections  of  William  Knowland 


Fry: 


Hansen: 


Are  you  at  all  familiar,  since  he  is  a  Northern  Calif ornian, 
with  Knowland  and  his  political  aspirations?  He  died  before 
we  could  get  to  that  point  in  our  interview. 

I've  known  Bill  for  many,  many  years.   I  served  with  him 
in  the  army.   He  was  a  very  close  friend  of  General 
[Marcellus]  Stockton.   General  Stockton  was  an  ambitious 
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Hansen:   individual  who,  I  think,  passed  on  any  information  he 
to  Earl  Warren  from  the  army.   General  Stockton 
then  a  colonel,  and  he  was  very  close  to  Bill. 
General  Stockton  took  Bill  with  him  up  to  the  Northwest 
Sector,  and  then  Bill  went  over  to  Europe  and  became 
a  major  over  there. 

Then  Warren  appointed  him  senator,  and  he  came  back 
:rom  the  service  in  Europe.   Knowland  is  extremely  am 
bitious.   I  met  him  many  times  in  Washington,  and 

would  not  have  gone  back  to  Washington  but  for  a 
conference  that  I  had  with  Knowland.   You  see,  I  was  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  which  is  a  lifetime  job 
for  all  practical  purposes.   Stan  Barnes  was  going 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  he  was  the  one  that 
wanted  me  to  come  back  to  the  U.S.  attorney  general's 
office  because  he  was  leaving  the  Justice  Department. 
I  wanted  to  follow  in  Stan's  footsteps  and  go  on  to 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court.   So  I  was  ambitious,  too. 

I  went  back  and  visited  with  Bill  Knowland.   I  got 
the  assurance  from  him,  and  also  concurrence  from 
everyone  back  there,  that  if  I  stayed  there  [Department 
of  Justice]  three  years,  I'd  get  the  first  vacancy  on  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court — that's  the  same  court  that  Barnes 
is  on.   Well,  you  know  what  happened,  when  Bill  Knowland 
decided  to  run  for  governor  in  1958. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  would  agree  to  wait  until  the 
next  opening  came,  because  he  was  anxious  to  get  the 
supporc  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  the  Fresno  Bee.   He 
wanted  to  nominate  Judge [Gilbert  H.]  Jertberg,  who  is 
a  very  fine  judge,  a  district  judge  here  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  Bee,  for  the  judgeship  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  and  would  I  wait?   I  said  I  was  part  of  the 
team  and  of  course  I  would. 

I  did  wait,  and  Jertberg  was  appointed.   In  the 
meantime,  Knowland  was  defeated  for  governor.   Then,  when 
the  next  vacancy  came  along,  [Attorney  Generall  Herb 
Brownell  and  Bill  Rogers  went  to  [Senator]  Tommy  Kuchel. 
I  went  with  Bill  Rogers  over  to  Kuchel  to  tell  him  that 
this  had  been  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made.   Tommy 
Kuchel  said,  "I  wasn't  a  party  to  that;  that  was  Bill 
Knowland 's  party.   I'm  not  going  to  be  bound  by  anything 
on  it.   I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  though.   I'll 
recommend  you  for  the  court  here  in  Washington."   Both 
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Hansen: 


Fry: 


Hansen; 


Fry: 


Hansen: 


Fry: 
Hansen; 

Fry: 


Browne 11  and  Bill  Rogers  said,  "You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that;  the  president  nominates  that,  and  the  president 
offers  it."   I  said  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  California, 
that  I  wasn't  interested  in  staying  there. 

So  they  offered  me  the  opening  there,  on  the  district 
court  then,  and  then  the  first  opening  on  the  court  of 
appeals.   But  I  came  back  here,  and  then  I  went  back  to 
practicing  law. 

So  you  were  a  victim  of  that  "great  switcharoo"  in  1958 
when  Knowland  ran  for  governor  instead  of  re-election 
as  senator. 

Oh,  if  you  call  it  a  victim.   But  Tommy  Kuchel  was  later 
defeated  for  senator.   Tommy  was  a  close  friend  of  Warren, 
very  close  friend  of  Warren. 


Were  they  together  a  lot  in  Washington? 
about  the  same  time,  too. 


You  were  there 


We  were  there  together  on  some  social  functions,  and 
particularly  on  two  or  three  occasions  we  were  there 
in  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge.   Both  Bill  Knowland  and  Kuchel 
were  Masons,  as  am  I,  and  Warren  was  a  past  Grand  Master. 
We  met  there  for  cocktails  and  dinner  once  a  year,  and 
they  were  very  friendly.   Well,  Tommy  I  thought  was 
friendly  to  me. 

Knowland,  I  think,  was  always  loyal  to  the  governor. 
I  don't  think  he  was  disloyal  at  all.   I  think  the  fact 
that  he  lessened  his  chances  of  getting  the  vice  presidency 
if  Taft  had  been  elected  by  going  and  acting  as  the  leader 
of  the  delegation  for  Warren  is  an  indication  of  his  loyalty, 
Of  course,  that  leads  me  to  believe,  too,  that  he  wasn't 
so  much  interested  in  the  vice  presidency. 

What  did  Knowland  think  of  Nixon? 

I  think  he  thought  the  same  thing  that  Warren  thought  of 
him. 

You  have  to  explain  that,  too,  because  when  I  talked  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  he  didn't  want  to  say  anything 
about  Nixon. 


Hansen:   That's  characteristic. 
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Fry:     And  he  died  without  ever  leveling  with  us  on  that; 

so  I'm  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces  from  other  people. 
We  all  have  a  pretty  good  idea,  but  we  need  some  hard 
evidence . 

Hansen:   He  expressed  a  great,  shall  we  say,  dissatisfaction  when 
he  learned  about  the  Denver  situation  on  the  delegation. 

Fry:     When  Nixon  boarded  the  train  at  Denver? 

Hansen:   Even  before  that  he  was  not  happy  with  Nixon;  he'd 
expressed  that. 

He  was  very  charitable,  and  I  personally  never 
heard  him  say  anything  against  Nixon  since  his  comment 
about  Nixon  getting  on  the  train  and  trying  to  undermine 
him  on  the  delegation. 

Fry:     Were  you  with  him  when  he  heard  about  that? 

Hansen:   Yes. 

Fry:     Can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Hansen:   This  was  just  simply  chatting — one  of  these  informal 
situations — in  Chicago.   It  was  then  known  that  the 
delegation  had  arrived,  and  they  had  heard  before  that 
Nixon  was  on  the  delegation  train.   Then  there  was  just 
the  talk  about  it,  "How  do  you  account  for  him  doing 
a  thing  like  this?"  Warren  said,  "I  just  can't  understand 
anybody  doing  such  a  thing  as  that,"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  very  much 
disgusted  with  it.  And  I  think  he  was. 

I  rarely  heard  him  say  anything  really  adverse  about 
anybody . 

Fry:  What  was  the  other  exception? 

Hansen:  Chotiner  was  the  other  exception. 

Fry:  Quite  a  pair. 

Hansen:  Yes.  Well,  they're  in  the  same  bed. 

Fry:     Do  you  have  a  vita  we  can  include  with  this?  We  don't  have 
anything  about  your  career  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
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Fry:     where  you  followed  Stan  Barnes  and  did  the  anti-trust 
work  and  so  forth,  nor  your  tenure  on  The  Board  of 
Regents . 

Hansen:   I'll  be  glad  to  write  it  up. 
End  of  Interview 


Transcribed  by:  Judith  Johnson 
Final  Typist:   Mary  Millman 
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Interviewer:   Amelia  R.  Fry  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Time  of 
Interviews : 

Place  of 
Interviews : 


November  11,  1971 ,  and  November  l6,  1973 


Mr.  Mellon 's  office  of  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco  City  Hall 


Those  Present:  Mr.  Mellon  and  the  interviewer. 


The  Interview: 


Choosing  Thomas  J.  Mellon  as  an  interviewee  for  the  Earl  Warren 
series  was  an  easy  task.      Former  assistant  to  Governor  Earl 
Warren  Helen  MacGregor  and  former  political  aides  like  Judge 
Thomas   Cunningham  and  Verne  Scoggins,   and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
himself  seemed  to  agree  on  one  piece  of  advice:    Tom  Mellon 
should  be  interviewed  for  his  northern  chairmanship  of  Warren's 
gubernatorial  campaign  in  1950  and  for  his  participation  in  the 
1952  Warren  delegation  to  the  Republican  National   Convention. 
It  is  those  two  topics  which  form  the  almost  exclusive  focus   of 
this  interview. 

Many  of  Mr.   Mellon 's   accomplishments  lie  beyond  the  perim 
eter  of  Warren  project  interviews   and  await  further  documenta 
tion.     At  the  time  of  the  sessions,  for  instance,  he  was   Chief 
Administrative  Officer  of  San  Francisco — an  appointive  position 
marked  by  an  unusual  breadth  of  powers  and  responsibilities. 
He  was   chief  decision-maker  over  nine   city  departments  with 
7500  employes  and  budgets  totaling  $175  million  a  year.     In 
addition,  he  dispensed  another  $2.9  million  a  year  to  "musical, 
dance,  and  performing  groups   and  promotion  efforts   designed  to 
attract  tourists,"  sat  on  the  San  Francisco  Planning  Commission, 
was  chairman  of  the  Capital  Improvement  Advisory  Committee 
which  set  priorities   for  bond  issues   and  construction  projects, 
was  chairman  of  the  Scavenger  Rate  Board,  was  head  of  the  Yerba 
Buena  Center  development  effort,  and  was  on  "2k  other  commit 
tees,   commissions,   and  regional  agencies."      [San  Francisco 
Sunday  Examiner  &  Chronicle,  June  6,  1976,  p. 6.] 

Before  he  accepted  that  position  in  196U,  he  was  with 
Wesix  Electric  Heater  Company  for  thirty -nine  years   and  had 
risen  to  its  presidency.     During  that  time  he  also  served  on 
the  California  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Fulbri^it  commis 
sion,  the  San  Francisco  Police  Commission,  to  name  a  few,   and 
was  president  of  the  Federated  Employers  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce . 
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Although,  the  first  interview,  like  the  second,  was 
scheduled  during  a  period  of  relative  political  inactivity, 
his  office  as  the  epicenter  of  city  government  was  like  the 
eye  of  a  hurricane  without  the  calm.     His   admiration  for  Earl 
Warren  and  his   decision  to  tape  the  interview  led  him  forward 
into  battle  as  he  tried  to  sit  at  his   desk  and  record  his 
thoughts  on  1950  and  1952  amid  the  more  urgent  phone  calls    (his 
able  assistant,  Jan  Hagens,  screened  out  many),  hurried 
impromptu  conferences  with  city  officials,  with  representatives 
from  outside  groups,   or  with  the  media.      Considering  the 
circumstances,  he  did  a  heroic  job  of  interviewing. 

Two  years  later  in  another  "calm"  period  we  tried  again, 
this  time  with  longer  periods  of  taping  between  fewer  inter 
ruptions  and  phone  calls.      Some  topics  were  picked  up  from  the 
first  session  and  developed  further,  and  the  1952  Warren 
delegation  story  was   dealt  with  in  some  detail.     The  amiable, 
bear-like  man   (whom  the  local  press  referred  to  as    "the 
handsome,  white-haired  Tom  Mellon")   talked  candidly  about  the 
factions  of  the  Nixon  and  the  Warren  Republicans  in  1952  and 
did  not  hold  back  in  his   responses  to  the  interviewer's 
questions  which,  by  the  second  session,  had  been  considerably 
beefed  up  by  a  richer  background  in  that  election.     Only  the 
limitations   of  his  time  and  our  project  funds   inhibited  further 
discussion.     The  Earl  Warren  Papers  in  the  California  State 
Archives   contain  the  then-required  partial  reports  of  the  1950 
campaign  contributions  that  form  a  basis   for  some   discussion  in 
the  second  session.     Mr.   Mellon fs  own  records  of  the  Warren  and 
Werdel  delegations  of  1952  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  in  the 
Wesix  building  in  the  middle  1960's,  so  that  his  own  testimony 
on  that   convention  is  even  more  valuable  now. 

The  rough  transcript  was   sent  to  him  July  7>  19 ?6,  with  a 
few  words  and  meanings   itemized  for  his   attention  and  one  or 
two  passages   checked  for  elucidation.     But  the  following  month 
marked  his   retirement  and  in  the  ensuing  move  the  transcript 
was  lost.     Unpacking  did  not  recover  it,   and  on  June  7,   1977 
another  copy  was  sent  to  him,  which  he  returned  corrected  two 
weeks  later.     By  that  time  his   "retirement"  had  led  to  a 
further  career  as  Executive-Vice  President  of  the  Yerby 
Corporation,  developer  of  the  San  Francisco  Executive  Park — 
another  story  to  add  to  that  complete  memoir  that  he  should 
produce  sometime  in  the  future. 


Amelia  R.    Fry,   Director 
Earl  Warren  Era  Oral  History- 
Project 


12  September  1977 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
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I   BEGINNINGS  WITH  EARL  WARREN 

[Interview  I,  November  11,  1971] 


Mellon:   I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  think  Earl  Warren  is  really  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  our  day,  of  our  time,  I  think.  So  I'll  probably 
be  biased. 

Fry:     Well,  good.  We  have  your  bias  documented,  and  we  can  go  on  from 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  back  in  Washington  in 
September  and  saw  Earl  Warren  at  that  time,  he  told  me  about  what  a 
great  American  you  are,  so  it  must  be  mutual. 

Mellon:  Yes,  a  mutual  admiration  society.  He's  great — oh,  for  many  reasons. 
Of  course  nobody  has  to  talk  about  him  really,  when  you  look  at  his 
record.   It  speaks  for  itself. 

Fry:     He  told  me  about  wanting  to  get  you  in  as,  I  think,  head  of  the 
Railroad  Commission. 

Mellon:  Right.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission;  it  was  the  Railroad 

Commission  then.  I  couldn't  afford  to  do  it  at  that  time.  My 
children  were  still  in  school,  and  I  would  have  had  to  take  a 
reduction  in  income  of  about  at  least  fifty  percent,  which  I  just 
couldn't  afford  to  do  at  the  time.  I  would  have  enjoyed  doing  it 
very  much.  It  was  a  very  important  assignment,  and  I  was  of  course 
complimented  by  his  offering  it  to  me.  He  thought  that  I  would  have 
known  how  to  do  that  job.   I'd  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  public 
utilities  in  my  business,  you  see. 

Fry:     What  was  your  business? 

Mellon:   I  was  in  the  electrical  business,  in  the  electrical  heating  business, 
and  equitable  rates  were  very  important  to  our  business  too.  So  if 
we  sold  a  person  an  electrical  heating  installation,  we  thought  we 
had  an  obligation  to  see  he  continued  to  get  the  right  kind  of  a 


Mellon:   rate  and  that  it  wasn't  raised  unreasonably.   So  we  were  in  contact 
with  the  commissions. 

Fry:     Is  that  the  Wesix  Electric  Company? 
Mellon:  Yes. 

Fry:     As  I  understand  it,  at  that  point  you  were  just  about  to  be  named  a 
vice  president.   The  Chief  Justice  told  me  that  the  president  of 
Wesix  talked  to  him  and  kind  of  interceded  and  said,  "Please  don't 
take  this  man  now!" 

Mellon:  Well,  that's  right.  Yes.   The  president  of  Wesix,  if  the  governor 

had  insisted,  would  have  agreed  to  it.  But  it  would  have  made  it  very 
inconvenient  to  him,  because  of  the  position  I  held  in  the  company  at 
that  time.  They  were  relying  on  me  to  carry  a  very  important  part  of 
the  program.  Of  course  nobody  is  irreplaceable,  but  it  would  have 
taken  a  little  time  to  really  get  somebody  to  do  what  I  was  doing. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  president  of  the  company  (who  was  Mr. 
W.  Wesley  Hicks)  was  a  very  public-spirited  man,  and  he  was  quite 
agreeable  to  my  taking  as  much  time  as  necessary  in  working  with  the 
governor.  He  later  asked  me  to  serve  on  the  California  Fulbright 
Commission,  which  I  did  for  a  long  time,  and  also  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  I  served  on  for  eight  years. 

Fry:     Oh,  is  that  right? 

Mellon:  Yes.  This  was  quite  a  time-consuming  thing,  because  in  those  days,  as 
you  probably  know,  the  Board  of  Education  had  not  only  the  elementary 
-ind  secondary  school  systems,  we  also  had  the  state  colleges.  Now  the 
colleges  have  a  separate  board,  which  they  should  have.  But  this  was 
taking  a  great  deal  of  time.  So  Mr.  Hicks,  the  president  of  our 
company,  and  all  of  our  people  were  very  generous  in  that  respect, 
doing  a  lot  of  my  work  for  me  while  I  was  doing  the  public  work. 

Fry:  When  did  the  governor  approach  you  for  the  Public  Utilities  Commission? 

Mellon:  About  1950,  or  in  there. 

Fry:  And  then  when  were  you  on  the  State  Board  of  Education? 

Mellon:  I  think  it  was  from  1951  through  '58. 

Fry:  Where  did  you  first  get  to  know  Earl  Warren? 

Mellon:  Well,  really  when  he  was  governor.   I  didn't  know  him  when  he  was 

district  attorney  or  attorney  general.  Shortly  after  he  became  governor. 
The  way  I  came  to  know  him  was  through  a  very  close  personal  friend,  a 


Mellon: 


Fry: 


Mellon: 


great  mutual  friend  of  ours,  a  man  who  is  now  a  federal  judge,  William 
T.  Sweigert.  He  went  up  to  Sacramento  when  the  governor  was  elected 
and  became  his  executive  secretary.  Sweigert  and  I  had  been  very 
close  friends  for  years. 

I  had  been  living  in  Seattle  for  several  years  running  the 
company  business  in  the  Northwest,  and  I  came  back  just  at  the  time 
that  the  governor  took  office,  in  December  of  1942.  I  think  he  went  in 
in  January  of  '43. 

I  went  to  see  my  friend  Sweigert,  who  had  been  Warren's  chief 
deputy  as  attorney  general,  I  think,  at  least  in  charge  of  litigation. 
He  asked  me  to  come  to  Sacramento,  as  I  recall  it  now.  "I'll  be  up 
there,  and  I'd  like  you  to  meet  the  governor."  And  that's  how  we 
became  acquainted,  and  so  then  I  became  very  interested  in  the  things 
he  was  doing.  I  watched  it  very  closely.  Of  course  Sweigert  was 
tremendously  interested  and  doing  the  best  he  could  to  help  the 
governor  accomplish  some  of  the  programs.   I  think  he  helped  substan 
tially  in  formulating  some  of  the  programs  that  the  governor  got  into. 

I  recall  well  one  of  them  that  wasn't  extremely  popular.  That 
was  when  the  governor  was  trying  to  provide  a  program  of  prepaid 
medical  care.  He  was  really  the  pioneer  in  that  business.  He  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  resistance  from  the  California  Medical  Associa 
tion  and  a  great  many  other  people  who  were  interested  in  the  private 
sector  in  health  services.  His  plan  really  was  very  modest  and  very 
conservative,  compared  with  the  plans  we  have  now,  you  know,  Medi-Cal 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 


you 


He  used  to  say  to  me,  "All  right,  you  have  a  teamster  working  for 
,"   (In  those  days,  let's  say,  making  $75  a  week.)  "He  has  five 


children  and  his  wife  has  arthritis,  or  a  malignancy,  or  something 
that's  going  to  be  a  tremendous  expense.  What  does  this  fellow  do? 
How  can  he  give  his  wife  or  his  family  the  same  kind  of  medical  care 
you  give  yours  and  I  give  mine,  making  $75  a  week?  Here  he's  got  a 
catastrophic  illness.  He's  got  to  go  out  and  mortgage  his  home.  He's 
got  to  mortgage  everything,  his  whole  future.  His  financial  future 
is  destroyed  by  this  one  illness.  All  I  want  to  do — I  don't  want  to 
give  this  fellow  anything.  I  don't  want  to  give  him  anything.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  give  him  the  opportunity  to  pay  for  it.  To  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  pay  for  it.  To  do  this,  we  have  to  have  this 
broad  base,  you  see." 

But  he  really  got  nailed  on  that  one,  politically. 

Oh  boy,  did  he.  He  sure  did.  But  nevertheless,  as  I  told  him  since, 
what  he  did  back  in  those  days  made  the  thing  eventually  happen.  If 
he  hadn't  done  the  kind  of  work  he  did,  and  if  he  hadn't  really  kept 


Mellon:  pushing  this  thing  in  spite  of  tremendous  opposition,  we  would  never 

have  had  Medi-Cal,  Medicare  as  early  as  we  had  them.  Or  as  soon  as  we 
had  them.   Never. 

Fry:     Yes,  this  made  a  big  ripple  in  the  whole  national  health  scene. 

Mellon:  You  bet  it  did.  You  bet  it  did.  And  as  I  say,  his  plan  was  much  more 
moderate.  By  1947  it  was  really  catastrophic  illnesses  that  he  was 
concerned  with. 

Fry:     He  kept  trying  something  different,  each  session,  to  please  the  doctors 
as  well.* 

Mellon:  Yes.  That's  right.  I  would  have  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  what 
the  doctors  had  to  say  and  had  a  little  more  faith  in  the  arguments 
they  were  advancing  if  the  same  people,  the  California  Medical 
Association,  in  1935  hadn't  been  up  to  the  legislature  with  a  bill 
that  was  just — 

Fry:     Even  more  radical? 

Mellon:  Even  more  radical,  because  the  people  weren't  paying  their  doctor 
bills  at  that  time,  see.  A  friend  of  mine — it  just  happened  by 
accident  that  I  found  out  about  it  at  all — was  hired  by  them  to  lobby 
this  bill  in  1935. 

Fry:     Oh.  Who  was  that? 

Mellon:  Bill  O'Brien.  He  was  a  judge.  Now  he's  retired. 

Fry:     is  he  still  around? 

Mellon:  He  may  still  be  around,  yes.  William  A.  O'Brien.  A  lot  of  the 

arguments  that  they  were  using  eight  years  later  just  sounded  like  a 
complete  about-face. 

Fry:     From  what  stance  along  the  political  spectrum  were  you  viewing  all 
this? 

Mellon:  Just  a  private  citizen. 


*See  also  the  volume  of  four  transcripts,  Earl  Warren  and  Health 
Insurance;  1943-1949,  interviews  conducted  with  four  interviewees, 
by  Gabrielle  Morris,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1971,  84  pp. 


Fry: 


Would  you  have  classed  yourself  as  a  liberal? 


Mellon:   I'd  say  I  classed  myself,  by  that  time,  and  still  do,  as  a  progressive 
Republican.   I  was  of  the  Hiram  Johnson-Earl  Warren-Tom  Kuchel  stripe. 

Fry:     You  worked  with  Warren  in  campaigns? 

Mellon:  Oh  yes.  I  was  campaign  chairman  in  1950  when  he  ran  against  Jimmy 
Roosevelt.   I  took  charge  of  all  of  Northern  California  down  to 
Bakersfield;  I  guess  below  Bakersfield.  Down  to  Santa  Barbara  on  the 
coast.  Then  I  did  some  things  for  him  in  Southern  California,  but  I 
wasn't  in  charge  down  there.  I  worked  with  the  labor  people  in 
Southern  California,  some  of  the  labor  leaders  down  there. 

Fry:     That  1950  campaign  was  a  very  interesting  campaign.  It  was  unique 

compared  to  his  other  two  because  he  had  to  contend  with  a  right  wing 
element  that  came,  I  guess,  from  Bakersfield.  Is  that  right? 

Mellon:   That  was  the  1952  campaign,  the  campaign  for  the  delegation  to  the 
Republican  convention.   I  also  managed  that  for  him. 


II   1952  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


Opposition  to  Warren 

Mellon:   That  was  a  great  fight.  We  really  had  to  take  on  a  lot  of  the  so- 
called  leaders  in  our  own  party  who  were  leaders  really  in  the 
financing  of  the  party.  A  lot  of  the  heavy  contributors  were  very 
sympathetic  to  Congressman  Thomas  Werdel,  who  came  out  of  Kern 
County  to  head  the  opposing  ticket.  We  had  a  very  interesting 
problem. 

Warren's  prepaid  medical  health  plan  efforts  played  a  part  in 
that  campaign  too.  Our  opponents  used  that. 

Fry:     Oh? 

Mellon:  Oh  yes.  Yes. 

Fry:     Who  were  the  heavy  contributors  to  Werdel?  Were  they  people  who  had 
been  helping  Warren  during  his  other  campaigns? 

Mellon:  Well,  I'd  have  to  look  some  of  the  files  over.  Some  of  the  Rus sells, 
Russell,  I  think,  from  Ventura.  I  would  have  to  review  that,  and  I 
don't  have  the  files  here.  People  on  the  Werdel  delegation,  many  of 
them,  were  very  heavy  contributors.  They  were  very  wealthy  people. 

Fry:     Was  William  B.  Keck  involved  then? 

Mellon:  Keck  was  involved.  Superior  Oil  Company  was  for  Werdel.   [Henry] 
Salvatori  wasn't  around  at  that  time.  But  they  were  a  lot  of  the 
same  group  who  opposed  [Senator  Thomas]  Kuchel.  I  think  many  of  them — 
I  can't  document  this — either  became  Birchers  or  gave  the  John  Birch 
Society  a  lot  of  aid  and  comfort  and  sympathy.   It  was  those  people 
in  the  Republican  party,  for  the  most  part,  that  opposed  Warren.  Now 
they  had  a  few  others,  but  most  of  them  were  people  who  were  strong 
in  the  financial  end  of  it. 


Mellon:  We  had  a  few  in  our  delegation  who  were  for  Earl  Warren  and  at  the 
same  time  also  heavy  financial  contributors  to  the  party. 

Fry:     Did  you  go  on  to  the  convention? 

Mellon:  Oh  yes.  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention.  I  was  vice-chairman  of 
the  delegation.   [Senator  William]  Knowland  was  chairman,  I  believe. 

Fry:     I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  a  great  deal  about  this.  For  one  thing  we 
had  a  complicated  situation  here  in  the  state,  as  I  understand  it, 
because  there  were  Taft  forces,  and  Nixon  forces,  as  well  as  Warren 
forces. 

Mellon:  This  is  right.  Yes. 

Fry:     And  sometimes  I  get  the  impression  from  what  I  read  that  the  Werdel 
delegation  tended  toward  [Senator  Robert  A.]  Taft  rather  than 
[Senator  Richard  M.]  Nixon. 

Mellon:   That's  right.   They  tended  toward  Taft.  You  see,  Nixon  wasn't  really 
into  this  thing  very  deeply  until  he  had  become  involved  with  General 
Eisenhower  over  in  Europe.  Eisenhower  was  running  NATO,  I  guess,  at 
the  time,  and  Nixon  went  over  there  on  a  mission.  He  had  just 
finished  his  committee  work  on  the  [Alger]  Hiss  situation;  this  appealed 
to  Eisenhower  a  great  deal,  the  fact  that  Nixon  had  ferreted  this 
fellow  out.  That's  how  they  became  acquainted. 

Then  at  the  convention,  [Henry]  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was  the  manager 
for  Eisenhower,  apparently  negotiated  this  arrangement  whereby 
Eisenhower  would  take  Nixon  as  the  vice-presidential  candidate.  Nixon 
was  doing  everything  possible  then  to  see,  really,  that  Eisenhower  got 

the  California  delegation. 

• 

Fry:     This  would  have  been  back  when,  about  April  or  so? 

Mellon:  Yes.  He  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  the  delegates  on  the  Warren 

delegation,  Nixon  did,  asking  who  their  second  choice  would  be.   (You 
see,  all  the  delegates  had  been  pledged  to  Warren.)  And  of  course, 
this  is  not  the  thing  to  do  if  you're  a  member  of  a  delegation.  If 
you're  going  strongly  for  the  head  of  the  delegation  who  is  the 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  you  don't  ask  each  member  of  the 
delegation  who  the  second  choice  would  be.  You  don't  even  think  in 
terms  of  the  eventuality  of  your  candidate  not  making  it.  Now  Warren 
had  no  illusions  about  this  at  all. 

Fry:     He  didn't? 
Mellon:   No. 


Fry:     I  understood  that  Nixon  had  pledged  to  support  Warren,  at  least  on  the 
first  ballot. 

Mellon:  He  did.  Nixon  got  on  the  train  at  Denver,  and  I  was  there  on  the  train. 
He  got  on  and  he  promised  to  support  Warren.  You  see,  Nixon  met  the 
train.  Our  train  started  from  Sacramento  with  all  of  our  delegation 
on  it  but  Nixon.  He  met  the  train  at  Denver  and  rode  into  Chicago 
with  the  train.  He  pledged  his  support. 

Fry:     Oh,  he  pledged  his  support  that  late? 

Mellon:  Yes.  Yes,  he  told  Warren  he'd  support  him.   So  anyway,  this  didn't 
last  too  long.  We  got  to  Chicago  and  we  did  vote  for  Warren  on  the 
first  ballot.  California  voted  for  Warren,  and  then  later  as  things 
turned  out —  The  only  chance  that  Warren  had,  and  he  knew  it,  was  a 
split  between  Taft  and  Eisenhower.  If  it  got  to  a  point  where  there 
was  a  standstill,  you  see,  then  Warren  was  the  only  man  that  could  have 
walked  right  down  the  middle  between  them.  He  would  have  to  be  the 
choice.  And  he  knew  this. 


Disputed  Delegations 


Mellon:  However,  the  turning  point  of  that  convention  was  the  challenge  of 
the  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Texas  delegations.  There  were  two  con 
testing  delegations  from  each  of  those  states.  Then  the  question 
came  as  to  which  delegation  was  the  legal  delegation,  the  Eisenhower, 
or  the  Taft  one. 

Fry:     Did  Nixon  use  his  influence  to  get  the  Eisenhower  delegation  seated 
in  this  challenge? 

Mellon:  Yes,  he  used  every  bit  of  influence  he  could.  However,  I'll  say  this 
in  deference  to  him,  that  after  we  listened  to  both  sides  of  the  case, 
in  good  conscience  you  had  to  vote  for  the  Eisenhower  delegations . 
I  think  they  were  the  ones  legally  elected. 

Now  here's  where  Warren  showed  his  mettle,  and  I  remember  it  so 
well.  He  had  tremendous  influence  with  our  delegation.  It  was  his 
delegation.  A  great  majority  of  the  people  were  his  friends,  and  a 
lot  of  them  were  personal  friends . 

He  came  to  the  caucus  that  morning,  and  I  think  I  asked  him  the 

question,  told  him  we  could  use  a  little  guidance.  At  that  time  if 
he  had  said,  "It  seems  to  me  you  have  a  choice.  If  you  can  vote  for 
the  Taft  delegation  in  good  conscience,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I'd 
like  to  see  you  do  that."  That  would  have  helped  him  tremendously 


Mellon:  because  it  would  have  added  to  Taf  t 's  votes  and,  therefore,  pushed 
the  situation  toward  a  deadlock. 

Instead  of  that,  he  said  something  like  this:   "Well,  of  course 
I'd  enjoy  seeing  the  Taft  delegation  supported  and  seated.  You 
people  have  to  go  back  to  California.  You  have  an  obligation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  discharge  that  obligation  in  a  way  that 
satisfies  your  conscience,  and  I  believe — " 

I  don't  really  recall  that  he  said  he  believed  that  the  Eisenhower 
delegation  should  be  seated.  But  he  made  it  very  plain  that  this  was 
the  way  he  felt,  and  he  didn't  see  how  we  could  vote  to  seat  the  Taft 
delegation.  Which  might  have  brought  about  a  deadlock,  which  would 
have  meant  that  he  would  have  walked  right  down  the  center. 

Fry:     And  there  went  our  nomination. 

Mellon:      There  it  went.      Right  out  the  window.     That  was  it.     But,  you  just 
can't  help  but  admire  him,  you  know.     I  remember  so  well  he  said, 
"Every  one  of  you  have  to  go  back  to  California  and  face  the  people 
back  there.     You've  got  to  be  able  to  do  that  in  good  conscience  and 
vote  to  seat  the  Eisenhower  people." 


Nixon  on  Train  to  Chicago 


Fry:     Could  I  ask  you  one  more  question  on  Nixon's  behavior  on  the  train, 

because  in  some  reports  he  is  pictured  as  actually  campaigning  against 
Earl  Warren.  Is  that  what  you  observed? 

Mellon:  Well,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  on  our  delegation,  put  there  by 

Warren,  in  his  efforts  to  be  fair  to  everybody,  who  were  not  for  him, 
who  were  friends  of  Nixon's.  Not  a  majority,  but  there  were  plenty 
of  them.  They  were  working  on  Nixon  from  the  time  he  got  on  at  Denver 
to  the  time  he  got  to  Chicago,  to  cut  Warren  up.  They  were  really 
working  on  that.  I  say  this  advisedly  because  I  happened  to  have  a 
bedroom,  and  my  family  with  me,  which  was  across  the  hall  from  some  of 
these  people,  across  the  train. 

They  sat  up  there  that  night.  They  didn't  even  know  I  was  there, 
but  I  was  right  across  the  hall  and  the  door  happened  to  be  open.  The 
air  conditioning  had  gone  off,  and  our  doors  were  open.  I  was  going 
to  bed  and  about  to  close  the  door  when  I  heard  this  big  discussion 
going  on.  I  just  sat  there  for  about  two  hours  and  let  these  guys 
talk.  They  really  put  the  heat  on  Nixon.  I  think  he  was  making  an 
effort  to  live  up  to  his  commitment  to  Warren,  but  they  were  really 
putting  the  heat  on  him.  Every  possible  way.  At  one  point  he  said, 
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Mellon:   'Veil,  after  all,  I  am  a  United  States  Senator."  And  they  said,  "We 
don't  give  a  dam  what  you  are."  So  he  was  pressured  actually  by  a 
lot  of  people  in  our  own  delegation. 

Fry:     My  goodness.  The  story  that  I  get  from  others  is  that  it  was  the 
other  way  around,  that  he  was  pressuring  them. 

Mellon:  No.  He  wasn't  pressuring  them  that  night.  But  where  he  really  fell 
down,  he  didn't  have  quite  the  courage  to  meet  the  commitment  he  had 
made. 

Fry:     He  responded  to  the  pressure? 

Mellon:  Yes.  He  was  trying  hard  not  to.  This  remark  that  he  made,  "After  all, 
I'm  the  United  States  senator."  And  they  just  told  him,  "You 
wouldn't  be  anybody  if  it  wasn't  for  us." 

Fry:     I  wish  I  could  get  some  names  of  the  leaders  in  that  faction,  because 
we're  about  to  start  some  interviews  down  in  Southern  California 
which,  among  other  things,  will  include  the  1952  campaign. 

Mellon:  Well,  you  have  to  preserve  my  confidence  in  this  thing. 
Fry:     Yes.  This  can  be  under  seal. 

Mellon:  Yes.  One  of  them  was  a  fellow  named  Jack  Drown  from  Long  Beach,  who 
is  a  close  friend  of  Nixon's.  The  other  fellow  was  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  {Frank  E.]  Jorgensen,  who  was  with  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  That's  two  of  them.  I  can't  think  of  all  the 
names.  Of  course  there  were  several  others. 

Fry:     They  were  on  the  delegation? 
Mellon:  Yes,  these  were  on  the  delegation. 

Fry:     Okay,  that  gives  us  something  to  go  on.  I'll  be  talking  also  with 
Bill  Knowland. 

Mellon:  Bill  was  not  on  the  train.  He  went  from  Washington  to  Chicago.  Bill 
I'm  sure  would  not  discuss  this  phase  of  it  with  you.  In  the  first 
place,  he  wasn't  on  the  train  and  could  say  nothing  about  it.  I'm 
sure  he  was  conscious  of  what  was  happening.  I  think  it  made  him 
very  uncomfortable  to  think  that  people  were  acting  that  way. 

Bill  and  the  governor  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  on  many  issues,  from 
the  standpoint  of  philosophy.  But  there's  one  thing  I'll  have  to  say 
about  Bill  Knowland:  he's  a  man  of  great  integrity,  every  contact 
I've  ever  had  with  him.  When  he  went  on  that  delegation,  as  chair 
man  of  it,  he  lived  up  to  his  responsibility.  However  I  think  he 
would  be  reluctant  to  expose  those  who  might  not  have. 
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Fry:  The   only  other  thing  on  Bill  Knowland  that  I  was   going   to   ask  you 

about  was  whether  he   gave  up   a  chance  of   running  with  Taft,   as  vice- 
president,   by  sticking  with  Warren. 

Mellon:     No.     He  had  a  very  good  chance  of  being  the  vice-president  with  Taft, 
but  I  don't  think —     No,   I  don't  think  he  gave  up  the  opportunity.     I 
will  say  this  for  him:   if  it  had  come  to  an  offer  from  Taft,  he 
would  have  given  that  up  to  remain  with  Earl  Warren.     Yes. 

Fry:  Knowland  was  asked,  wasn't  he,  by  the  Taft  forces? 

Mellon:      I  can't  tell  you  whether  he  was  or  not.     It's  been  almost   twenty  years 
ago  now,    and  so  much  happened  back  there.     But  he  was  very  close  to 
Taft,   and  this  would  be  quite  logical.     With  Knowland  from  California, 
you  see,   and  Taft  from  Ohio,    the  East.     This  would  have  been  a  very 
logical  ticket.      I  think  it  might  be  possible.     Knowland  was   the  kind 
of  a  guy   that  once  he  made  his   commitment  he  kept  it.     Once  he  was 
released  by  Warren,  why  of  course  he   could  have  gone  ahead.      But  he's 
the  kind  of  a  fellow  that  would  honor  a  commitment,  you  see. 
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III  1950  CALIFORNIA  GUBERNATORIAL  CAMPAIGN 
[Interview  II,  November  16,  1973] 

Decision  to  Run  for  Third  Term 


Fry:     In  the  1950  campaign,  were  you  close  enough  to  Earl  Warren  to  know 
why  he  decided  to  run  for  a  third  term  in  1950? 

Mellon:  He  never  told  me  exactly  why  he  wanted  to  run.  He  was  in  the  middle 
of  many  programs  that  he  felt  he  could  probably  complete  with  another 
term  of  office.  But  I  never  directly  asked  him  the  question.   I  just 
assumed  that  he  thought  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  state  and  his 
own  interest  to  go  for  another  term  as  governor.  He  thought  it  was 
important;  he  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  that  campaign. 

Of  course,  that  was  indicated  more  as  the  campaign  proceeded 
rather  than  anything  he  said  prior  to  going  into  the  campaign.   I 
have  a  feeling  that — and  this  is  pure  speculation — possibly  his 
experience  of  running  for  vice  president  with  Governor  Dewey  of  New 
York  turned  out  to  be  at  best,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  disappointing 
experience,  something  that  from  the  start  I  don't  think  he  was  ever 
too  enthusiastic  about.  He'd  accepted  the  vice  presidential 
nomination  under  great  pressure  from  the  party. 

I  say  this  because  Warren  it  seemed  to  me  was  never  the  type  of 
individual  in  public  life  who'd  do  his  best  job  as  a  second  man,  so 
to  speak.  I  think  his  preference  at  that  time  was  still  to  be 
governor  of  the  state  of  California  rather  than  vice-president. 

Fry:     Did  he  talk  to  you  any  before  he  went  to  that  '48  convention? 

Mellon:  No,  he  did  not.  I  didn't  know  him  too  well  at  that  time.  But  then, 
as  I  say,  when  the  campaign  turned  out  the  way  it  did — I  guess  it 
was  the  only  defeat  that  Warren  ever  suffered  in  public  life — he 
was  probably  more  determined  than  ever  to  stay  in  public  life,  which 
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of  course  he  could  achieve  easiest  by  running  again  for  governor. 
And  I  think  he  was  possibly  a  little  bit  concerned  too  about  the  kind 
of  leadership  his  opponent  might  have  to  give  to   the  state. 


Fry:  That  was  Jimmy  Roosevelt. 

Mellon:     Yes. 

Fry:  How  do  you  think  he  weighed  the  possibilities  of  Jimmy  Roosevelt 

coming  in  as   governor  versus   Goodwin  Knight,  who  wanted  to   run,   at 
first,   in  that  campaign's  primary? 

Mellon:      I  think  he  had  much  more  control  over  the  Knight  situation.     Goody 
Knight  did  want  to  run,   and  there  were  many  people  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  who  wanted  Goody  Knight  to  run  and  who  in  fact   came 
to  the  governor  and  told  him  that  they  couldn't  get  any  financial 
support  for  him — for  Earl  Warren.      This  was   rather  interesting 
because  Warren's   response   to  that  was,    "Well,   if  we  can't  get  any 
financial  support,  we'll  just  have  to  run  it  without  money." 

This   same  thing  happened,   of   course   to  Knight  when  he  was 
governor  in    '58,  with  the  same  people  involved.      After  denying  many 
times   that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  governor  in  order  to  run 
for  the    [U.S.]   Senate,   Knight   reluctantly   capitulated  when  they   told 
him  they  couldn't   get   any   financial  support.      And  he  did  run  for  the 
U.S.   Senate,    as  you  know. 

Warren — and  this  was  one  of  Warren's   great  qualities — he  had 
great  courage.     He  just  said,    'Veil,   if  that's   the  way  you  feel  about 
it,  we'll  run  it  without  money."     And  we  didn '  t_  have  very  much  money. 


Support  for  Werdel  Delegation  Versus  Warren's 


Fry:  Let  me  see;   I'm  trying  to  identify   those  people  because  I  wonder  if 

the  ones  in  the  south  who  withdrew  their  support  were  the  ones  later 
in    '52  who  supported  the  rival  Werdel  ticket. 

Mellon:     Well,   I  can't  identify  them  for  you  by  name,  but  they  really  were  the 
conservative  wing  of  the  party  down  there  who  were  never  inclined  to 
support  Warren.     There  were  some  of  them  on  the  delegation  in    '52. 

Fry:  You  mean  on  the  rival   delegation. 

Mellon:     Yes,    there  were  a  lot  of  them.     Keck.     And  Arnholdt  Smith  was  one  of 
them.      lLoydJ  Wright,  of  course,  was  violently  opposed  to  Warren.     He 
had  been  on  the  State  Horse  Racing  Board;   I  think  Warren  refused  to 
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Mellon:  reappoint  him.  Then  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  senate  against  Tom  Kuchel 
at  one  time  in  the  Republican  primary,  at  which  time  Ronald  Reagan 
was  his  campaign  chairman. 

Fry:  What  about  Holmes  Tuttle   and  Asa  Call? 

Mellon:     Well,   Call  was,   I  believe,  among  the  group  who  were  backing  Goody 
Knight  in  1949.     And  who  did  you  say   the  other  one  was — Tuttle? 

Fry:  Holmes  Tuttle. 

Mellon:     I  don't  really  recall  him. 

Fry:  What  about  Willard  Keith? 

Mellon:     No,  Willard  Keith  was  on  our  delegation,    and  as   far  as  I  know  he  was 
always  loyal  to  Warren.     I  don't  know  of  any  disaffection  there. 

Fry:  What  about  Walter  Knott? 

Mellon:  He  was  always  opposed  to  Warren  as   far  as  I  know. 

Fry:  So  that  was  no  loss;   it  was  a  continuation. 

Mellon:  Yes.     You  mean  the  Knott 's  Berry  Farm  fellow? 

Fry:  Yes.     Up  here  in  the  North,   did  Warren  suffer  any  serious   losses  of 

financial  support? 

Mellon:     Not  particularly  up  here. 

Fry:  It  was  interesting  to  me  that  in  the  financial  report  that  Warren 

turned  in  to  the  California  Secretary  of  State,   Charley  Blyth's  name 
was  on  it  as  a  donor.     This  was  in  1950. 

Mellon:     Yes.      It  was  a  rather  nominal  contribution  though,   if  I  recall. 

Fry:  Five  hundred  dollars.     But  the  top   contribution  on  that  list  was  a 

thousand;   Preston  Hotchkis — 

Mellon:      Yes,    from  Los  Angeles.     Hotchkis  was  on  our  delegation,   too,   in    '52 
I  believe.     As   far  as  I  know,  he  was   always  loyal  to  Warren. 

Fry:  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Charley  Blyth  was  disenchanted  with 

Warren  because  earlier  he  hadn't  gotten  an  appointment  to  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

Mellon:     That's  right.     I  think  it  was  the  other  way  around.     Warren  appointed 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Anderson  that  Charley  Blyth  objected  to  because 
Anderson  had  come   from  a  public  utility  down  in  Palo  Alto;    a  publicly- 
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Mellon: 


owned  public  utility.     And  after  Anderson  got  on  the  commission  was 
when  the  real  imbroglio  occurred. 


Fry: 


Mellon: 


Fry: 


Mellon: 


Fry: 
Mellon: 

Fry: 
Mellon: 
Fry: 
Mellon: 


Anderson  opened  up  the  bidding  on 
petitive  bidding.  That  never  had  been 
acted  as  PG&E's  investment  bankers  and 
I  think  Halsey  Stuart  in  Chicago,  as  a 
petitive  bidding,  got  that  bond  issue, 
have  interceded  with  the  commission  to 
been  used,  and  he  refused  to  do  this. 


PG&E  utility  bonds    to   corn- 
done  before;   Blyth  &  Co.  had 
never  had  to  bid  competitively, 
result  of  that  open  com- 
Blyth  felt   that  Warren  should 
preserve  the  system  that  had 
That's  my  best  recollection. 


Fry: 


We  might  as  well  go  through  and  finish  this  section  on  the  names. 
[Showing  him  the  list.]  These  are  the  other  five  hundred  dollar  con 
tributors,    those  names  right  there,   if  you  want  to  look. 

[Reading  list  of  contributors.]     You  know,   in  light  of  Watergate,   just 
as   an  aside,   I  look  back  at  Warren  and  the  Kuchel  campaign,  which  I 
managed  on  a  volunteer  basis  of  course  and  I  think  of  the  difficulty 
we  had  in  getting  funding  for  those  campaigns,  you  know.     Then  when 
you  read  the  publicity  on  Watergate  with  the  fund  raisers  running 
around  with  a  half  million  dollars  in  a  suitcase,   it's  just  appalling. 

I  don't  know  who  Joseph  and  Florence  Moore  were;    they  are  listed  as 
another  thousand  dollar  contributor. 

Yes.      They're  an  old  San  Francisco   family  related  to  Jim  Rolph.     They 
were  in  the  ship  building  business  in  the  East  Bay. 

Walter  Haas  was  very  active  in  all  the  Warren  campaigns . 
And  he  stuck  in  there,    didn't  he. 

Oh  yes,  yes.     As   far  as  I  know,  Keith  did  too;  he  was  very  friendly 
with  these  other  people.      [Asa]  Call,   I'm  almost  sure,  was  one  of 
those  who  was   anxious   to  back  Knight. 

What  was  your  position  in  this  campaign? 

I  was  the  Northern  California  chairman. 

Did  you  do   a  lot  of  work  organizing  the   counties? 

Oh  yes.      I  went  out  into  all  the  counties  and  got  our  committees 
established  and  going.     I  held  meetings  and  arranged  for  the   governor, 
with  what  time  he  had,   to   get  out  into  the  counties,   occasions   for  these 
various  meetings.     Yes,  we  really  covered  a  lot  of  bases. 

How  did  you  handle   the  Democrats   and  Republicans  working   together  on 
the   county  level? 
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Mellon:  We  had  Democratic  committees  which  were  really  separate  from  the 

Warren  committees,  the  Republican  committees.  We  had  a  committee  in 
each  county  and  a  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  there  might  be 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  it.  But  we  organized  a  Democratic 
committee  for  Warren,  which  I  mean  was  composed  of  Democrats  entirely. 

A  great  many  of  the  Democrats  were  very  cool  on  the  candidacy  of 
Jimmy  Roosevelt  because  of  his  actions  at  the  '48  convention  where  he 
endeavored  to  have  General  Eisenhower  run  against  Truman.  A  great 
many  of  the  old  line  Democrats  were  really  soured  on  that  point.  They 
were  anxious  to  help  Warren.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  McDonough — Mike 
McDonough  who  was  in  the  steel  business  in  Oakland  was  the  chairman 
and  did  a  very  fine  job.  J.A.  Folger  was  the  treasurer. 


Role  of  Labor 


Mellon:     Now  as  far  as  labor  is   concerned,   as  you  point  out,   it  did  not 

endorse  the  governor.     It  endorsed  Roosevelt — that  is,    the  AFL-CIO, 
COPE    [Committee  on  Political  Education]   and  Bridges.     But  we  had   a 
great  many  strong  labor  people  who  were  vice-presidents  of  the  AFL, 
and  so  we  prepared  a  minority  report.     We  had  five  of  these  vice- 
presidents  out  of,   I   think,    about  twelve  or  fourteen.      In  any  event, 
there  were  people  like  Harry  Lundberg;   he  was   chairman.      I  can't 
think  of  all   the  names,   unfortunately,    at   this    time,   but  we  had  five 
as  I  recall.     They  came  out  with  a  minority  report  which  we  gave  a 
great  deal  of  publicity   to,   the  result  of  which,   at  the  next  AFL-CIO 
convention,  was   that  they  were  so  upset  that  they  passed  an  amendment 
to  their  by-laws  which  prohibited  the  issuance  of  any   further  minority 
reports.     That  was  a  result  of  that  committee's  activity  using,   of 
course,    the  minority  report  as  a  tool. 

By  the  time  we  got  through,   the  public  I   think  had  a  feeling  that 
labor  indeed  was  supporting  Governor  Warren  officially.     And  the 
results  of  the  election  indicated  that   they  had  that   feeling.      I  had 
no  concern  about  it  because  labor  never  had  a  better  friend  as 
governor  of  the  state  of  California  than  Earl  Warren. 

Labor  should  have  endorsed  him,   even  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
political  aspects,    the  fact   that  they  were  about  ninety  percent 
Democratic.     And  the  leaders  at  least,   they  should  have  endorsed  him. 
They  had  every  reason  to  on  the  record. 

Fry:  They  did  endorse  him  in    '46  when  Warren  ran   against  Robert  Kenny. 

Mellon:     Yes,   they  did  endorse  him  in    '46,    that's  right.     And  they  had  more 
reason,   actually   to  endorse  him  in    '50   than   they  had  in    '46  because 
he'd  built  up   a  record  by    '50. 
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Fry:  But  he  also  had  allowed  some  anti -labor  legislation  to  pass — without 

his  signature. 

Mellon:      It's  so  long  ago  that  I  can't  recall  the  analysis  of  the  record  that 
the  AFL  research  people   came  out  with.      But  my   general  impression  was 
that  their  objections,   and  what  they'd  based  their  endorsement  on, 
were  very  minor  and  at  times  irrelevant  legislation.     They  just  really 
went  out  of  their  way  to  try  to  construct  an  anti -labor  record,  but 
it  actually  didn't  work  out  that  way.     There  were  a  few  times  when  he 
did  not  go  along  fully  with  everything  they  wanted,  but   that's  almost 
an  impossibility. 

Fry:  In  bringing  labor  in  like  you  did,   did  you  also  work  with  Cornelius  S. 

Haggerty,  who  was   the  executive  head  of  the  California  AFL? 

Mellon:     Yes.     Neil  Haggerty  was  in  a  very  difficult  position  because  he  was   a 
paid  secretary  of  the  organization  and  he  was  bound  by  majority 
resolution.     At  the  same  time,   I  know  of  nothing  that  Neil  Haggerty 
did  by  way  of  being  unfriendly,   let  us  say,    to  Warren.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to   come  out  publicly  and  campaign  for 
Warren.     But  he  was  put  in  that  kind  of  a  box  by  their  endorsement. 

However,    the  fact  that  we  had  these   five  AFL  vice-presidents  on 
this  minority   report  was   all   that  we  needed  to   get  out  and  use  the 
media — news   releases  and  radio.      (At  that  time,   I  don't   think  we  had 
any  television  in  that  campaign;   television  was  very  new  anyway.) 

Fry:  Very,   very  seldom  used. 

Mellon:     We  drove  some  of  those  labor  people   crazy.     They  really  were  at  loose 
ends. 

Fry:  Was   this   a  report   that  you  made  at_  the   time  of  the  labor  convention? 

Mellon:     Yes,    right  after.     Well,   really  right  at  the  same  time,  yes.     It  was 
just   about  the  same  time  because  it  wasn't   too  easy,   either,    to   get 
some  of  these  people  to  put  their  names  on  the  line,  you  know,   and 
sign  that   report.      But   they  did.      It  was  very  helpful. 

Fry:  Did  you  know  before   the   convention  met  that   they  were   going   to  vote 

out  a  resolution  against  Warren? 

Mellon:     No,  we  didn't;  we  really  didn't.     We  knew  it  was  going  to  be  close, 
and  we  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  a  majority  of  course.     But 
it  was   that  close.      (I  think  it  was   five  out  of  twelve,   seven  to  five, 
or  nine  to  five;   I  can't  quite  recall.)     No,  we  thought  we  had  a  very 
good  chance  going  in.     As  you  pointed  out,  he'd  got  it  in    '46,    and  in 
the  ensuing  four  years  his   labor  record  had  even  improved.     On  the 
basis  of  the  record,  he  should  have  had  it.     But   the  politics  being 
what  they  were — 
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Mellon:     And  then  of  course  Roosevelt  had  been  extremely  active  with  these 
people,   and  this  was  an  example  of  the  political  danger  of  the 
Roosevelt  name.     Looking  at  it  the  other  way,   this  was   the  political 
benefit  of  that  Roosevelt  name,  which  we  didn't  underestimate  at  all 
during  the  campaign.     This  wasn't  too  long  after  his   father  had 
passed  away  in  the  middle  of  his   third  term.     We  really  worked  very 
hard. 

After  the  primary,  it  seemed  evident  that  Warren  would  win  all 
right.  I  think  he  only  lost  the  Democratic  nomination  by  a  hundred 
thousand  votes  in  the  primary. 


Strategies   and  Techniques 


Fry:  That  close.      Did  you  have  any  particular  strategies  in  the  primary? 

Were  you  going   to  use  as  much  of  your  campaign  funds  as  possible  to 
run  for  both  party  nominations? 

Mellon:     No,  we  didn't.     We  didn't  have  enough  funds   to  even  think  about  it. 
We  just  hoped  we  might  be   able  to   do   it.     We  did  it  in    '46  and  we 
were  very  hopeful  that  we  might  be  able  to  do  it  again.     But  we  just 
didn't  have  enough  in  the  way  of  funding  to  go  all  out.     We  spent 
everything  we  had.     We  had  nothing  left  over  after  the  primary,   if  I 
recall;   or  very  little.      It  was  nip  and  tuck. 

Fry:  How  closely  did  you  work  with  the   treasurer  and  the  fund  raisers? 

Mellon:     Very  closely  because  I  didn't  want  to  spend  any  money   that  I  didn't 
have.     I  had  almost  a  day-to-day  check  on  the  availability  of  funds 
and  balances   in  the  bank  and  so   forth,   because  we  were  making 
commitments .     We  had  to  make   them  and  I   did  not  want   to  make  any 
commitments   that  we   didn't  have   the  money   to  pay. 

Too  many  campaigns  wind  up  with  a  deficit,    and  that's   the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world — to  try  to  collect  money  after  a  campaign, 
even  though  you  have  a  winning  candidate.     Of  course  if  you  have  a 
losing  candidate —    [laughter] 

Fry:  No  one's   interested.     What   about   the   unions  within   the  AFL-CIO  who 

worked  for  Warren.     Were  you  able  to  get  any  contributions   from  them? 

Mellon:      No,   I  don't   recall   any  money  at  all.      In   fact,  we  didn't   ask  them  for 
money.      All  we   asked  them  for  was   the  support,    the  help   in  campaign 
ing  and  getting  around,  working  with  their  labor  people  and  getting 
the  literature   out,    calling  people  and  all  of  that.      But  no  actual 
cash  contributions   from  labor  unions,    at  least  as    far  as   I  know.     We 
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Mellon:     never  had  any,    and  there  probably  wasn't  any  reason  why  we  might  not 
have  asked  them  for  it.     1  guess  all  of  those  unions  at  that  time  had 
to  contribute  to  COPE  and  they  couldn't  very  well —     But  the  thought 
never  even  occurred  to  us   that   there  might  be  a  source  of  funds   there. 

Fry:  On  the   techniques   and  the  processes   of   the   campaign,    can  you  tell  me 

how  they  worked  with  the  public  relations  man  and  what  he  did? 

Mellon:     The  public  relations  man,   George  Lynn,  was  very  good.     He  acted  as   a 
coordinator  and  actually  ran  our  offices.     He  also  took  care  of  the 
media,    the  placing  of  whatever  advertising  we  had,    the  production  of 
literature  and  generally  contributed  along  the  way  to  various 
techniques.     He  set  up  meetings   and  expressed  his  ideas  as   to  strategy 
from  time  to  time.     But  not  much  beyond  that. 

On  running  a  campaign,   I  felt   the  policy  questions,    for  instance, 
should  be  determined  by   the  candidate,   and  this  is   the  way  it  was. 
Warren  set   the  policy,   in   consultation  with  me  and  other  members  of 
the   committee.      But   the   feeling  was   that  staff — the  PR  people,    the 
paid  people — should  not  set   the  policy,    and   they   didn't. 

This  isn't   true  in  all  campaigns.     We've  had  several  where  public 
relations  firms  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  setting   the  policy  of 
the   campaign.      The  governor  and  myself  never   felt   that   that  was   a 
proper  function. 

As  an  example  of  what  I'm  saying,   there  was   a  situation  that  came 
up  early  in  the  campaign  at  one  of  our  first  meetings.     One  of  the 
members   of  one  of   the   committees   came   up  with  an  idea  that  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  public:    that  Jimmy  Roosevelt  was   after  all  just  a 
carpetbagger — he's  only  been  here   three  or  four   years. 

The  governor  was  present  at  that  meeting.     He  listened  and  after 
the   gentleman  got   through  he   got  up   and  said,    "No  I  think  we  should 
understand  one   thing.      It's   true  that  Jimmy  Roosevelt  has  only  been 
in  the  state  three  or  four  years,  but  there  are   four  or  five  million 
other  people  who've  only  been  there   that   long."      [Laughter.]     He  said, 
"I  would  prefer  to  have  their  support  rather  than  their  opposition." 

He  said,  "And  incidentally,  one  policy  we're  going  to  make  clear 
in  this  campaign:  the  name  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will 
not  be  mentioned  in  this  campaign." 

As  it  went  on,   they  never  were.      The  only  time  he  ever  mentioned 
Jimmy  Roosevelt's  name  was   on  two  issues.      Roosevelt  had  taken  him  on 
on  public  education  in  California.     In  response,  he  said,    "I  really 
can't  pay  much  attention  to  my  opponent's  comments  on  the  way  we're 
handling  public  education  in  the  state  of  California  because  he's 
never  been  in  a  public  school  in  his  life  except  to  make  a  political 
speech."     That  really  wrapped  that  one  up. 
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Mellon:     The  next  time  Roosevelt  opened  his  mouth  in  criticism  was  on  our 

unemployment  program — the  way  we  operated  it,    the  failure  of  it   and 
so  forth.     Warren,   in  response   to  that  one,   said,    "This  is   an  instance 
where  I  really  have  to  pay  some  attention  to  my  opponent  because  he's 
an  expert  in  this  area:  he's  never  been  employed  in  his  life."     That 
was   the  only   two  instances  where  he  ever  directly   took  him  on.     And 
there  were  other  examples. 

And  this  was  very  good.     This   is   the  way   to   go.      The  candidates, 
in  my  opinion,   should  set  the  policy.     That  isn't  to  say  Warren 
wouldn't  discuss   these   things;   he  would.      But  once  we  had  an  under 
standing  of  his  own  thinking,    that's   the  way  it  went.     And  the  PR 
people,    the  staff,  were  not  to  depart  from  that;   it  was   a  rule. 


Fry: 


Mellon: 


Fry: 


What  about   the  campaign  literature  and  so  forth? 
over  so  you  didn't  have   any  errors? 


Who   checked  that 


I   checked  it   over  very  carefully.      (Of  course,  before,  when  I  was 
president  of  Wesix,   I  was   general  sales  manager,    and  I  had  had  con 
siderable  experience  in  the  advertising  area.)      I  would  check  that 
carefully.     We'd  send  it  up   to  Sacramento  to  Verne  Scoggins   and  he'd 
take  it  into  the  governor.     But   the  governor  never  really,    as   far  as 
I  know,  had  any  suggestions  as   far  as  the  literature  was   concerned. 
I   think  he   checked  it   to  be  sure  there  was  nothing  that  was  blatantly 
objectionable,  but  in  that   area,   I  don't  think  the  governor  was   too 
much  of  an  expert.      I  think  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  anything  that 
went  out  wouldn't   contain  material  that  would  discredit  him,    or  be 
false,   or  that  kind  of  thing.     Beyond  that,  he  never  contributed  very 
much  to  the  advertising  ideas,    the  way   things  should  be  arranged.     He 
always  seemed  to  be  in  accord  with  anything  we  showed  him — his 
photographs  or  the  pictures   that  we'd   take  of  him  signing  bills  or 
various   things   that  he'd  do   as   governor.     He  never  seemed  to  have  much 
of  an  idea  whether  they  were  of  any  value  or  not,  you  know.     He 
wasn't   the  great   campaigner  himself.      It  was   a  very  low-key  operation 
as   far  as  he  was   concerned. 

What   role  did  Verne  Scoggins  play? 


Mellon:     Verne  played  a  very  active  role,   particularly  on  press   relations, 

newspaper  contacts,   and  general  all  around  strategy.     If  there  was   a 
question  that  we  wanted  to  ask  the  governor  or  something  of  that  kind, 
Verne  was    there  with  him  in  Sacramento.      So  we  were   in   contact  with 
Verne  all  the  time.     Maybe   there  was  something  we  wanted  to  clear 
with  the  governor,   very  often  the  arrangement  of  meeting  dates  and 
that  type  of  thing,   and  maybe  evaluating  these  meetings. 

Fry:  Warren's  opponent  had  much  the  same  vulnerability   that  Nixon's 

opponent  did  in  the  senatorial  race  in  that  they  were  both  liberal 
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Fry:  Democrats.     Nixon  put  out  a  "pink  sheet"*  on  his  opponent.     How  were 

these  campaigns  different?     Was  there  ever  any  pink  sheet  or  anything 
like  this  in  Warren's   campaign? 

Mellon:      We  never  attacked  Roosevelt  as   far  as   I  know.     Actually,    our  campaign 
was  on  an  affirmative  key,    and  as  I  say,  Warren  only  took  him  on 
twice  that  I  remember,   or  even  mentioned  his  name. 

I  remember  a  large  meeting  in  the  Palace  Hotel,    a  luncheon  of 
the  Democratic  committee  with  Roosevelt.      Some  of  the  Democrats 
zeroed  in  on  him,   and  the   chairman,  Mike  McDonough,   in  rationaliz 
ing   the  Democratic  committee  operation,   noted  that   this  was  his, 
McDonough 's,    first    departure    from  the  party,   that  it  was   too  bad, 
and  that  most  Democrats  were  fine  people  and  so  forth.     But  he 
referred  to  Jimmy  Roosevelt  as   the  bad  apple  in  the  barrel   that  ruined 
almost  everything.     That  was   the  theme  of  his  talk,   really,    "This  bad 
apple."     That  was   the  Democratic    [State  Central]  Committee;    they  were 
doing  what  they  wanted.     We  had  no  control  really,   over  what   they  had 
to  say . 

But  as   far  as   the  Warren  campaign  was   concerned,  Warren  just 
plugged  along  in  what  he  had  been  doing,  what  the  condition  of  the 
state  was.     It  wasn't  a  very  colorful   campaign;  but  he  had  the 
material,    and  he   got  out,    and  people   listened  to  him. 

The  other  thing  he  did  that  wasn't  too  hard  for  him  to  do, 
except  that  the   time  element  was  awfully  difficult,    to  get  it  into 
the  time  necessary.     We  went   through  San  Francisco  one   day.      This  was 
in  the  primary.     We  had  meetings  in  eight  or  ten  districts — Richmond, 
Sunset,    out  at  Lakeside,    down  in   the  Mission.     We  started  early  in 
the  morning. 

We  got  substantial  groups  of  people  for  Warren  to  talk  to  at 
various  spots,   sometimes  Just  on  the  street  corners.     Our  people 
would  be  working  and  they'd  get  a  few  hundred  people  together.     Then 
he'd  get  through  with  a  meeting,    for  instance  at  22nd  and  Mission,   and 
he'd  walk  down  the  s  tree  t  three  blocks  just   talking  with  people  and 
walking  into  stores.     This  he  liked  to  do.     And  of  course,   from  the 
standpoint  of  the  people  he  met,   it  was  great,  meeting  the  governor. 


*The  "pink  sheet"  purported  to  show  that  Nixon's  opponent  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas,  had  sided  with  Vito  Marcantonio,    a  left-wing 
Congressman,   in  several  votes  in  Congress,   implying  Douglas  was   at 
least   a  Communist  sympathizer. 
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Mellon:  Warren  had  a  real  interest  in  people.  The  problem  there  was  to  get 
him  away,  then  to  get  him  to  the  next  meeting.  This  was  really 
difficult  because  if  he  was  chatting  with  somebody  he  wanted  to 
finish  the  conversation.  You'd  be  fifteen  minutes  late! 

We  were  out  in  the  Mission,  I  recall  this  very  well,  and  we  had 
to  get  to  a  big  meeting  at  Union  Square  at  noon.  Here  we  were  and  it's 
five  minutes  to  twelve,  and  it's  five  after  twelve;  we're  still  out 
there. 

Finally  I  got  the  police  inspector — it  was  Frank  Ahern  who  later 
became  chief  of  police — to  separate  him  from  these  people.  Then  we 
got  in  the  car  and  I  told  the  driver  to  put  on  the  siren,  that  we  had 
to  get  there,  and  boy  did  that  disturb  the  governor!  He  hated  it.  I 
said,  "Listen,  we're  in  a  hurry;  we've  got  to  get  there." 

He  said,  "These  other  people  are  in  a  hurry  too  and  they  have 
their  business  to  take  care  of."  From  that  standpoint  he  was  a  little 
difficult  to  handle,  but  it  was  only  because  he  liked  to  talk  to  the 
people,  you  see.  And  the  people  he  was  talking  to  thought  he  had  all 
day.  You'd  never  think  anything  was  rushing  him.  From  that  standpoint 
Warren  was  an  excellent  campaigner.  He  really  was  very  warm,  very 
cordial,  very  interesting. 

He  had  also  a  tremendous  capacity  for  remembering  names. 
Fry:     Is  that  legend  true — his  phenomenal  memory  for  names? 
Mellon:  Oh  yes.  He  was  surprising  in  that  regard. 
Fry:     Was  he  better  in  that  than  in  his  radio  addresses  and  things  like  that? 

Mellon:  I  think  so.   I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  heard  the  governor  on  the 

radio  or  not,  or  whether  you  ever  heard  him  speak.  He  always  had  some 
meat  in  any  presentations  he'd  make,  but  he  was  far  from  being  a  great 
orator  in  the  style  of  Hiram  Johnson  or  that  kind  of  thing.  He  was  a 
good  public  speaker. 

Fry:     Do  you  remember  anything  about  a  proposal  for  a  debate  between  him  and 
Roosevelt  and  why  that  was  turned  down? 

Mellon:   I  think  I  do,  vaguely.   It  would  have  been  ridiculous  because  all  we 

would  have  done  would  have  been  to  give  Jimmy  Roosevelt  a  forum.   Here 
was  the  governor;  why  should  he  debate  with  somebody  who  is —  I  think 
others  who  have  done  it  have  found  it's  a  mistake,  too.  No,  I  objected 
to  that  right  from  the  start. 

I  think  the  professor  of  law  down  at  Stanford  at  the  time  was 
suggesting  it.  The  only  people  who  were  suggesting  it  were  the 
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Mellon:  Roosevelt  people  who  realized  the  great  benefit  of  giving  a  candidate 
great  exposure  by  a  debate  with  the  governor. 

Fry:     You  were  talking  about  some  of  the  Democrats  who  were  disgruntled.  I 

ran  across  a  little  item  that  said  in  the  south  a  Democrat,  Thomas  A.J. 
Dockweiler,  and  also  Y.  Frank  Freeman,  had  dropped  out  of  the 
Roosevelt  ranks  around  October.  And  in  the  north,  John  P.  McEnery,  who 
was  anti-Roosevelt,  was  suspended  by  the  San  Jose  Democratic  Club.   Do 
you  remember  that?  I  wondered  if  these  people  came  over  to  work 
actively  in  the  Warren  camp. 

Mellon:   Oh  yes.  McEnery  did  and  Dockweiler  did  too.   I  think  he  made  a  speech. 
Then  there  was  Manchester  Boddy  down  there,  who  is  a  newspaper 
publisher. 

Fry:     Oh,  did  Boddy  come  over? 

Mellon:   I  think  he  did;  you  might  check  that. 

Fry:     He  ran  in  the  primaries  against  Helen  Douglas,  the  same  '50  campaign, 
for  senator. 

Mellon:  Yes,  I  think  he  came  over.  The  other  thing  was  that  we  kept  entirely 
out  of  that  Nixon-Douglas  race.  They  ran  a  separate  campaign;  ours 
was  completely  separate.  And  it  was  a  strange  thing  in  that  connection: 
before  the  primary  started  Nixon  came  up  to  Sacramento  to  see  the 
governor  and  suggested  to  the  governor  that  they  not  have  any  packaged 
deals,  that  they  run  separate  campaigns.  This  was  prior  to  the  primary. 

I  think  the  governor  said,  "I'm  convinced  by  your  argument.   I've 
always  operated  that  way,  so  that's  the  way  we'll  do  it."  After  the 
primaries  [in  which  Warren  cross-filed  on  Democratic  ballot  too]  when 
Warren  came  into  a  hundred  thousand  votes  of  getting  both  nominations, 
Nixon  came  up  again  and  said,  "No,  governor,  since  the  primary  is  over, 
I  think  we  should  have  a  packaged  Republican  ticket,  so  to  speak." 

The  governor  said,  "No,  Dick,  I  was  convinced  by  your  original 
argument,  and  I  think  we  should  continue  the  same  policy  of  separate 
campaigns.  That's  the  way  we  intend  to  go."  And  that  was  the  policy. 

Fry:     Were  you  in  on  any  of  these  discussions? 

Mellon:   No,  I  wasn't. 

Fry:     I  wondered  if  you  were  familiar  with  Murray  Chotiner's  role  in  this. 

Mellon:  Of  course  he  was  on  Nixon's  side.  We  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 

him.  Although  he  did  get  on  the  Warren  delegation  as  an  alternative  in 
1952.  He  was  probably  Nixon's  closest  political  associate,  and  in 
Warren's  attempt  to  be  fair,  he  gave  his  approval.  He  was  quite  a 
headache  at  that  point. 
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IV  MORE  ON  THE  1952  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


Hopes  for  a  Deadlock 

Fry:     Let's  go  to  the  '52  convention.   I  think  we've  got  most  of  the  things 
covered  in  '50.  You  mention  that  there  were  some  heavy  party  con 
tributors  on  the  Warren  delegation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rival 
Werdel  delegation  siphoned  off  some.  We  might  as  well  get  our  Who's 
Who  out  of  the  way  first. 

[Tape  turned] 
[Side  B] 

Mellon:   [Looking  at  list.]  Yes.  None  of  these  people  were  ever  large  con 
tributors  to  the  Warren  campaign,  in  terms  of  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  or  anything  like  that.  Mrs.  [Margaret  Martin]  Brock  in  Los 
Angeles  was  really  a  large  contributor  to  Republican  causes.  Jack 
Drown,  I  think,  was  very  close  to  Nixon. 

Fry:     Do  you  mean  that  these  were  large  contributors  to  the  Republican  party 
but  not  necessarily  to  Warren? 

Mellon:  Yes. 

Fry:     Did  the  Warren  delegation  have  some  people  who  were  fairly  big  in  the 
Republican  state  central  committee? 

Mellon:  Yes. 

Fry:     Warren  had  the  Republican  national  commit teeman  and  commit teewoman; 
those  were  Mclntyre  Paries  and  Marjorie  Benedict. 

Mellon:  Yes,  we  had  most  of  the  party  people.  Also  Tony  DeLap,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  state  central  committee.  Laughlin  Waters,  I  guess, 
might  have  been  vice-chairman  at  that  time.  Charley  Thomas  was 
treasurer  or  something;  he  was  never  a  too-strong  Warren  man. 
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Fry:     Edith  Alvin  Lehman  was  woman's  vice  chairman,  according  to  my  notes. 

Mellon:   She  must  have  been  from  the  south;  I  don't  recall  her  activity  too 
much. 

Fry:     This  was  the  first  year  that  Eisenhower  ran. 

Mellon:   I'd  say  this,  only  preliminarily,  as  far  as  the  convention  was  con 
cerned  and  Warren's  candidacy  was  concerned — [interruption]  Warren 
always  viewed  his  candidacy  for  the  President  as  something  that  could 
happen  possibly,  but  at  best  a  long  shot  which  would  be  based  on  a 
deadlock  between  Taft  and  Eisenhower.  And  he  did  want  to  be  in  a 
position  so  that  if  that  happened  he  would  have  a  chance,  which  he 
certainly  would  have.  He  was  about  the  only  one  they  could  have  turned 
to. 

I  talked  with  Warren  about  it  at  great  length,  and  the  thing  that 
he  didn' t  want  to  do  was  to  get  himself  in  a  frame  of  mind,  I  guess  is 
the  best  way  to  express  it,  where  he  was  gearing  everything  towards 
this  objective  of  being  President.  Because  he  felt  that  if  he  did  that, 
it  might  well  affect  some  of  the  decisions  that  he  had  to  make  along 
the  way.  He  wanted  his  decisions  as  governor  of  the  state  to  be  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  situation,  not  on  what  that  decision  might  do  to 
him  as  far  as  advancing  his  political  career  was  concerned. 

That  was  one  reason  why  it  was  a  relatively  low-key  operation. 
We  didn't  have  much  splash  or  much  fanfare  back  there,  really,  as 
though  he  was  trying  to  appear  as  the  number  one  candidate.  He  never 
really  got  to  that  point.  But  he  did,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  say, 
want  to  be  in  a  position  should  Taft  and  Eisenhower  get  a  deadlock. 

But  he  was  very  clear  on  that.  He  just  didn't  want  to  get  this 
thing  to  a  point  where  it  had  to  have  an  overriding  effect  on  what  he 
was  doing  here  in  the  state  of  California. 

Fry:     "Pop"  [Merrell  F.]  Small,  who  was  one  of  Warren's  secretaries  at  the 
time,  says  that  he  found  that  a  few  of  the  newspapers  that  he  visited 
early  on  in  this  campaign  didn't  take  his  type  of  candidacy  seriously. 
They  all  thought  Warren  was  a  stalking  horse  for  the  Eisenhower 
candidacy.   Do  you  remember  that  problem? 

Mellon:   Yes,  a  little  bit,  but  it  was  very  far  from  the  fact. 

Fry:     But  it  was  repeated  quite  a  lot  by  the  Werdel  people,  and  I  wonder  how 
you  dealt  with  that. 

Mellon:  Small  may  have  a  different  opinion,  but  I  don't  think  it  ever  really 

became  a  great  problem.  The  Werdel  people,  of  course,  were  almost  all 
Taft-oriented.  But  Warren,  I  don't  think,  was  ever  really  anti-Taft. 
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Mellon:   I  don't  think  he  believed  in  all  of  Taft's  philosophy,  but  Warren,  I 
think,  understood  that  Taft  was  not  the  great  reactionary  that  people 
had  painted  him.  After  all,  he  was  responsible  for  the  first  public 
housing  legislation.  He  was  a  brilliant  man,  and  there  was  some 
evidence  of  that. 

When  we  got  to  Chicago,  the  Taft  people  and  the  Eisenhower  people, 
of  course,  were  very  anxious  to  have  their  candidates  appear  before 
our  delegation.  There  were  many  people  who  weren't  too  much  in  accord 
with  that  idea,  but  Warren  insisted  that  they  hear  Taft  as  well  as 
Eisenhower. 

And  they  did;  Taft  came  in  and  made  his  presentation  like  the 
others  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  my  preference  would  have  been 
for  Eisenhower  if  Warren  was  not  successful,  I  must  say  that  Taft  made 
a  very  excellent  presentation  to  the  committee,  to  our  delegation. 
Warren  insisted  on  this. 

The  other  thing  that  Warren  insisted  on  was  that  we  make  up  our 
own  minds  in  voting  on  the  seating  of  those  delegations  that  were  con 
tested.  At  that  point,  if  we  had  voted  to  seat  the  Taft  delegates — 
Georgia  and  Louisiana,  and  I've  forgotten  the  other  states — this  would 
have  been  greatly  to  Warren's  benefit  because  it  would  have  brought 
him  much  closer  to  a  situation  where  there  might  have  been,  indeed,  a 
deadlock. 

But  I  can  recall  Warren  so  well  on  that  instance.  This  was 
discussed  and  of  course  called  to  his  attention.  He  said,  "You  have 
to  go  back  to  the  state  of  California  and  face  the  people  of  California. 
You  vote  your  conscience."  And  we  did,  and  I  think  the  Eisenhower 
,'elegates  had  the  superior  claim  to  be  seated.  That's  the  way  we  voted. 
But  it  would  have  been  much  more  to  Warren's  advantage  [in  bringing 
about  a  deadlock]  to  have  seated  the  Taft  delegates. 

Fry:     Was  there  any  discussion  of  having  a  unit  rule  on  that  vote  in  the 
California  delegation? 

Mellon:  Yes,  I  think  there  was  some  discussion.   I  think  we  adopted  the  unit 
rule. 


Nixon  Support  and  Influence 


Fry:  I  ran  across  some  notes  that  at  some  point  Nixon  wanted  a  unit  rule. 
And  at  some  point  Knowland  wanted  to  divide  the  votes  evenly  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  contested  delegation  question. 
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Mellon:  Well,  Nixon  may  have  wanted  a  unit  rule  on  that,  of  course,  because  he 
was  working  very  hard  for  Eisenhower.  I  suppose  a  majority  of  our 
delegates,  although  I  don't  know  this,  would  probably  have  supported 
Eisenhower  as  a  second  choice  to  Warren.  Of  course,  as  I  told  you, 
Nixon  had  polled  the  delegation  at  one  time,  in  fact,  to  further  under 
mine  Warren's  chances,  and  when  he  got  on  the  train  at  Denver,  he  told 
Warren  he  was  supporting  him  one  hundred  percent. 

Fry:     At  what  point  in  this  whole  campaign  did  you  become  aware  that  Nixon 
was  going  to  work  for  Eisenhower?  Do  you  remember  how  early? 

Mellon:  Actually,  he  tried  to  poll  the  delegation  a  month  or  so  before  the 

convention;  that  was  the  first  effort.  Then  going  back  on  the  train, 
he  had  a  group  of  his  own  people,  of  course,  on  the  delegation. 

Fry:  That's  what  you  said,  and  I  wanted  you  to  try  to  tell  us  who  these 
were  because  since  then  we've  picked  up  similar  stories  from  other 
people. 

Mellon:   [Interruption.]  Sorry  to  be  interrupted. 

Fry:     Sure.  You  were  just  about  to  talk  about  who  brought  this  pressure  to 
bear  on  Nixon  after  he  boarded  in  Denver.  You  had  mentioned  in  your 
other  interview — 

Mellon:   Did  I  hand  you  back  that  delegation  list? 
Fry:     I  think  you  have  it. 

Here  are  some  names  of  the  men  on  the  delegation  who  may  have  been 
Nixon's  men. 

Mellon:   [Reading  list.]  Yes.   [Frank  E.]  Jorgenson,  [Jack]  Drown,  and  [Pat] 

Hillings.   (I'm  trying  to  find  Jorgenson' s  name  here.)  Joe  Holt.  No, 
Ron  Button  was  not;  he  was  a  very  strong  Warren  man.   I'd  just  put  a 
line  through  that  name  if  you  want. 

Fry :     Fine . 

Mellon:  He  was  very  strong  and  very  loyal  to  Warren.  But  Joe  Holt — well,  I 

guess  he  was  on  the  delegation  too.  He  was  a  congressman,  I  think,  at 
the  time,  or  maybe  ran  for  congress.  Holt  was  definitely  very  much  a 
Nixon  man.  Holt,  I  guess,  was  back  there  at  the  convention  but  not  on 
the  delegation;  I  don't  see  his  name  on  the  delegation.  But  he  may 
have  been  the  Republican  county  chairman  of  Los  Angeles  County;  I'm 
not  sure.  None  of  these  people  were  free  from  their  pledge  to  Warren 
before  the  first  ballot,  but  they  all  voted  as  a  unit;  nobody  dropped 
out.  Of  course,  after  the  first  ballot  it  was  all  over  anyway. 
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Fry:     There  has  also  been  some  talk  of  Hillings  (I  believe  it  was)  trying  to 
loosen  up  people  from  their  pledges  even  on  the  first  ballot. 

Mellon:  Yes,  there  was  plenty  of  pressure  in  that  direction.  But  I  guess  there 
were  those  who  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  taken 
an  oath  to  support  Warren,  you  know.  But  that  was  a  thing  that  kind  of 
shook  you  up  a  bit,  that  these  people  were  running  around  virtually 
asking  the  delegates  to  violate  their  oath.  They  didn't  seem  to  pay 
much  attention  to  that.  Of  course,  in  light  of  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  later,  I  can  see  why  they  wouldn't. 

Fry:     In  Katcher's  book,  Earl  Warren;  a  Political  Biography.*  Katcher  inter 
viewed  Bernie  Brennan  who  told  him  that  Hillings  was  trying  to  get 
people  to  vote  for  Eisenhower  on  the  first  ballot.  When  Brennan 
pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was  violating  the  oath  they  had  signed, 
Pat  Hillings  said  that  that  would  be  all  right  because  the  law  provided 
no  penalty  for  that.  Did  you  hear  anything  like  this? 

Mellon:  Yes,  sure.  Bernie  Brennan  was  a  hundred  percent  for  Nixon.   I  don't 
think  there  was  any  question  about  that.  But  Bernie  Brennan  was  also 
rather  a  religious  fellow.  I  had  one  time  to  substitute  for  him  on  a 
show  which  was  sponsored  by  a  beer  company.  We  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  presentation  for  Warren,  or  a  debate  I  guess  it  was.   I  went 
down  to  Los  Angeles  to  debate  with  the  fellow  who  had  been  Governor 
Olson's  executive  secretary.  And  the  reason  Bernie  couldn't  appear 
was  that  this  religious  organization  to  which  he  belonged  was  also 
anti-liquor.  He  may  have  been  in  some  temperance  organization  there, 
but  he  was  quite  a  religious  fellow.  He  was  a  hundred  percent  committed 
to  Nixon,  but  I  don't  think  he'd  want  to  do  anything  that  would  violate 
his  conscience. 

But  Hillings  was  pretty  ruthless.  Jorgensen  was  very  ruthless 
about  it.  I  was  right  in  the  same  section  of  the  train  they  were  on 
with  my  family.  In  my  state  room,  the  arguments  were  so  loud  through 
the  night  going  to  Denver  and  Chicago,  I  could  overhear  their  arguments 
and  the  pressure  they  were  trying  to  put  on  Nixon.  See,  Nixon  was 
there  with  them.  Actually,  I  think  that  his  behavior  can  be  explained, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  through  the  pressure  he  received  from  these 
people  who  were  violently  anti-Warren.  Plus  the  fact  that  he  no  doubt 
had  worked  out  something  with  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was  Eisenhower's  manager 
as  you  know,  on  the  possibility  of  the  vice-presidential  spot. 

Fry:     You  think  he  had  worked  that  out  even  before  the  train  got  to  Chicago? 


*McGraw-Hill,  1967. 
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Mellon: 


Fry: 


Mellon: 


Fry: 


Mellon: 


Fry: 
Mellon: 

Fry: 
Mellon: 


This  is  my  feeling;  I  certainly  never  heard  Lodge  making  any  promises 
for  Eisenhower,  but  I  think  that  Nixon  realized  the  great  potential 
of  his  active  assistance  along  this  line — attempting  to  capitalize  on 
that  potential. 

Where  did  this  pressure  originate,  the  pressure  from  Hillings  and 
Drown? 

Hillings,  Drown,  and  Jorgensen  were  all  people  who  were,  even  in  those 
days,  at  odds  with  Warren's  liberal  progressive  philosophy.  And  this 
is  the  reason  they  objected  to  him  so  violently,  I  assume. 


Was  there  any  particular  interest  in  the  state  involved? 
had  a  life  insurance  company.  What  about  Hillings? 


Jo r gens on 


Hillings  was  a  lawyer,  and  I  think  he  ran  for  congress.  He  replaced 
Nixon  in  the  congress,  I  think.  But  they  were  all  tied  in  with  the 
Republican  committee  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  that  was  controlled  by 
reactionaries  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

And  the  other  thing  was  this:  Warren,  they  felt,  would  never 
listen  to  them.  Warren  would  never  be  controlled  by  county  central 
committees,  and  I  think  this  was  a  great  part  of  it.  They  wanted  to 
make  all  the  recommendations  for  appointments  in  their  area — judges  and 
people  of  that  kind.  They  wanted  to  be  consulted,  and  he  never  would 
consult  them.  Oh,  by  chance  he  might,  you  know,  if  he  had  a  county 
chairman  who  was  very  knowledgeable  and  all.  But  he  never  as  a  rule 
felt  that  he  had  to  consult  the  county  committees  in  the  operation  of 
state  government,  and  they  resented  this  very  much. 

Both  Jorgensen  and  Drown  were  very  active  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Republican  Committee  and  the  State  Control  Committee.  Warren  would 
make  appointments  of  people  who  they'd  object  to.  This  really  riled 
them  up.  But  he  never  moved  from  that  position.  He  just  felt  that  it 
wasn't  the  function  of  a  county  committee. 

Was  this  truer  in  Los  Angeles  County  than  in  San  Francisco? 

No,  the  same  here.  One  of  the  fellows  on  the  Werdel  delegation,  Herb 
Hanley,  was  the  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  County  committee.  He  was 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  them  as  far  as  his  anti-Warren  attitude. 

Why  weren't  these  men — Hillings,  Drown,  Jorgesen — on  the  Werdel 
delegation?  Why  were  they  on  the  Warren  delegation? 

This  is  a  good  question.  Of  course,  I  suppose  Warren  may  have  felt 
that  even  though  some  of  them  were  opposed  to  him,  this  might  be  a 
place  where  members  of  a  county  committee,  being  a  political  operation, 
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Mellon:  might  legitimately  serve.  But  they  all  of  course  signed  that  oath  to 
support  his  candidacy  before  they  went  on  the  delegation.  He  felt 
that  he  had  at  least  enough  people  on  the  delegation  who  were  friendly 
to  him  to  probably  control  these  people,  which  we  did — they  never  broke 
away. 

Fry:     Do  you  know  if  these  people  we're  talking  about  are  the  ones  whom 
Bernie  Brennan  got  to  put  on  the  delegation? 

Mellon:  Yes,  a  lot  of  them  Bernie  Brennan,  I  think,  made  the  plea  for  and  was 
helpful  in  getting  them  on  the  delegation. 

Fry:     As  I  understand  it,  and  I'm  checking  on  this,  Bernie  Brennan  represent 
ed  Nixon  in  the  choosing  of  the  delegates. 

Mellon:   I  think  so,  yes. 

Fry:     The  Werdel  delegation  had  some  people  representing  some  disgruntled 
oil  interests. 

Mellon:  Yes.   I  think  it  was  Russell*  and  some  of  those.  William  B.  Keck  [of 
Independent  Oil  Company]  was  on  the  Werdel  delegation  and  helped  to 
finance  it. 

Fry:     Were  any  of  these  men  who  were  pressuring  Nixon  on  the  train  also  from 
the  oil  industry? 

Mellon:  Not  on  our  delegation,  I  don't  believe. 

Fry:     Do  you  know  if  Nixon  himself  did  any  campaigning  or  work  for  Eisenhower 
within  the  delegation? 

Mellon:   No,  I  couldn't  say  that  because  he  was  in  a  position  where  he  knew 
where  the  Eisenhower  votes  were,  I  think,  particularly  with  his  own 
people.  He  had  nothing  further  to  do  there.  And  he  knew  the  people 
who  were  for  Warren  were  so  fully  committed  to  Warren  that  he  couldn't 
make  any  progress  with  them.  His  work  in  this  connection  was  done 
long  before  he  got  on  the  train. 


*In  an  editorial  comment,  Mr.  Mellon  states  he  cannot  be  sure  which 
Russell  this  is.  Joseph  H.  Russell  was  on  the  Werdel  delegation,  who 
may  be  Joseph  Holt  Russell,  vice  president  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 
However,  Mr.  Mellon  remembers  Mr.  Russell  as  being  an  independent  oil 
man  from  the  vicinity  of  Ventura  County,  California — Ed. 
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Mellon:  On  the  train,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  the  other  way  around.  They  kept 
hammering  Nixon  to  be  sure  that  he  didn't  weaken  his  position  in 
being  for  Eisenhower,  you  see.  The  pressure  seemed  to  be  coming  from 
his  supporters  rather  than  himself. 

Fry:     That  represented  a  large  part  of  Southern  California  financial  support, 
didn't  it? 

Mellon:  Yes,  quite  a  bit  of  it. 

Fry:     Do  you  know  of  any  overtures  to  Earl  Warren  before  the  convention  vote, 
either  from  Taft  or  Eisenhower? 

Mellon:  Yes,  I  think  that  both  of  them  talked  with  him.   I  wasn't  there,  but  I 
think  they  both  met  with  him  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel  and  asked  him  to 
withdraw  in  favor  of  them. 

Fry:     Do  you  know  of  any  mention  of  an  appointment? 

Mellon:   Frankly,  my  own  thinking  is  that  Warren  could  have  had  almost  anything 
he  wanted  from  either  of  them.  The  thing  that  was  talked  about  was 
the  attorney  general  spot.  But  no,  Warren  wouldn't  move. 

Fry:     What  they  were  trying  to  get  was  Warren  releasing  his  delegation  before 
the  first  ballot? 


Mellon:   Yes,  I  think  so. 

Fry:     Then  at  the  actual  vote,  the  California  delegation  voted  for  Warren. 

But  before  all  of  the  states  could  be  polled,  Eisenhower  went  over  the 
top  because  Minnesota  changed  their  delegation's  vote.  Was  there  any 
attempt  to  get  the  California  delegation  vote  to  change  when  you  saw 
that  Eisenhower  only  had  a  few  votes  to  go? 

Mellon:   There  wasn't  much  time  for  them  to  work,  and  there  wasn't  much  of  a 

chance  to  change  anything  before  Minnesota  put  Eisenhower  over  the  top. 
Yes,  there  was  the  suggestion  because  there  were  those  in  the 
delegation  who  felt  that  if  California  wanted  to  be  in  a  strong  position 
with  the  coming  administration,  it  would  be  a  very  nice  gesture.  But 
the  delegates  never  moved. 

Fry:     What  was  Know land's  role?  Was  he  a  Taft  man? 

Mellon:  Yes,  I  think  if  there  were  any  second  choice  that  he  would  have  been 
for  Taft.  They  were  very  close. 

Fry:     Was  he  there  to  try  to  hold  the  delegation  for  Taft? 

Mellon:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  Know land  never  varied.  He  took  a  line  and  he 
nominated  Warren  and  he  went  right  down  the  line.   Regardless  of 
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Mellon:  whatever  personal  preference  he  might  have  had,  as  chairman  of  the 

delegation  he  went  right  on  down  the  line  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
varied  at  all. 


Fry: 


How  did  he  happen  to  make  that  nominating  speech  for  Nixon,  then? 


Mellon:  Well,  it  was  all  over  then.  I  honestly  don't  know.   I  suppose  Nixon, 
being  his  junior  colleague  in  the  Senate,  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  But  no,  Bill  Knowland  went  right  down  the  line  and  never 
varied,  even  though  I  think  that  his  personal  preference  might  have 
been  Taft. 

Fry:     I  guess  that  was  during  that  usual  unity,  love-match  type  of  thing  that 
always  occurs  after  the  presidential  nominee  has  been  chosen. 

Mellon:  Yes,  yes.  And  Bill  was  a  very  strong  party  man  too. 
Fry:     Thank  you  very  much. 

[End  of  interview.] 
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